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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
MAY, 1933 


THE BANKING SITUATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES’ 


By Proressor T.” E. GREGORY 


THE American banking crisis—because, let us make no mistake, 
there is a crisis—seems to me to be a two-fold one. The aspect 
of the subject which is undoubtedly attracting most attention at 
this moment is what can be described, I think perfectly legiti- 
mately, as the quasi-panic in American commercial banking at this 
particular moment of time. But apart from that aspect of the 
situation there is the question of the central banking policy of the 
United States as regards the measures which are necessary to 
overcome depression in general, and as regards the measures 
which are necessary to conserve the stability of the dollar exchange. 

We in this country have never been faced with more than one 
crisis at a time. The problem for Great Britain has always been 
in recent years to maintain the stability of sterling—in which 
in the end we have not succeeded—and perhaps to overcome the 
disadvantages resulting from world depression. In the case of 
the United States there has been super-added to that problem 
the problem of whether it is possible to conserve the banking 
system at all, and it is with this peculiarity of the American 
situation that I want to deal first. In other words, I want to 
discuss the commercial banking problems of the United States 
before I deal with the more general problems which rest on the 
shoulders of the Federal Reserve system. 

Perhaps you will forgive me if I begin with a word of personal 
explanation. I am familiar with the problems of American 

1 Address given at Chatham House (Economic Division) on February 24th, 
1933, Mr. CHARLES LipBuRY in the Chair. 

It should be noted that this paper was delivered .before the phase of crisis 
in the United States which resulted in the closing of all banks on March 4th, 
and the passing, on March gth, of the Act ‘‘ to provide relief in the existing 
national emergency in banking and for other purposes.’’ Professor Gregory’s 
remarks, therefore, must be taken only as describing his view of the banking 
situation as it existed in the United States up to the beginning of March, and 


in no sense as his commentary on the banking history of that country since 
March 4th, 
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banking, in so far as I have been in the United States every year 
since 1928 and have had the privilege of discussing some aspects 
of the situation with the Federal Reserve authorities, as well as 
‘with eminent bankers in New York, Boston, and Chicago. Quite 
apart from any personal experience which I may have had, the 
nature of the American crisis is indicated by information which 
is available to every reader of the daily press. 

May I begin by describing certain general characteristics of the 


American banking structure which are broadly appreciated by - 


the British public, but the far-reaching consequences of which are 
not always borne in mind? 
In the first place, there is in the United States an enormous 


multiplicity of banks. In spite of the fact that since 1921 the. 


total number of American banks has diminished by one-third—a 
most appalling problem in itself—there are still some 20,000 
banks in the United States, although the definition of the word 
“bank ”’ is by no means free from ambiguity. There is this 
enormous multiplicity of banks ranging from the Chase or 
National City Bank of New York, whose aggregate earning assets 
rival those of our leading banks, to the National Bank of X.Y.Z., 
whose assets at the moment are absolutely worthless. 

In estimating the American situation one has to bear in mind 
that although this multiplicity may be dangerous and disastrous 
from the standpoint of the national economy as a whole, neverthe- 
less the smallest bank in the United States has its president, 
board of directors, cashier, second cashier, and all sorts and kinds 
of people who are interested in keeping that bank going if they 
possibly can. There is therefore bound to be, in the existing 
structure of American banking, a great volume of personal feeling 
which it would be very dangerous to ignore, if one were considering 
how it would be possible to reform American banking in the future. 

I begin with this well-known fact, and I follow that up by 
saying that there are a very large number of banking jurisdictions. 
There is, to begin with, the separate and perfectly independent 
legal jurisdiction of the forty-eight States plus the jurisdiction of 
the United States Government itself, with the result that one 
has a system of banking which is subject to a multiplicity of 
coordinating and controlling agencies unparalleled in any other 
part of the world. One has at the very least four or five different 
types of banks subject to forty-nine jurisdictions, and not neces- 
sarily subject to any coordinating agencies whatever. The result 
of these competing and conflicting jurisdictions is that one can 
distinguish between the National Banks of the United States, 
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subject to Federal authority; the so-called State Commercial 
Banks, subject to the jurisdiction of forty-eight States; private 
banks, which are rapidly and perhaps happily diminishing; loan 
and trust banks, subject again to the separate jurisdictions of 
forty-eight States; mutual savings banks, again subject to the 
jurisdictions of forty-eight States; and over and above that, the 
federal central banking agency, the Federal Reserve System. 

This is a very simplified picture (because there are all sorts of 
cross currents as well) of the legal structure of American banking 
as it is at the present time. I think that English people who are 
not readers of the American press have a quite erroneous impres- 
sion that this anarchy of control was brought to an end by the 
inauguration of the Federal Reserve System in 1913. That is 
quite a mistake. Only about one-third of the banks of the United 
States are members of the Federal Reserve System. It is quite 
true that this one-third controls two-thirds of the visible banking 
assets of the United States; nevertheless one has to bear in mind 
that as things actually are about two-thirds of the banks are 
absolutely free to choose their coordinating agencies, if there are 
any, for themselves. That raises a very important problem : 
how is the banking structure of the United States pulled together 
at all? . 

In the case of England and Wales the problem is extra- 
ordinarily simple. We have a very restricted number of joint- 
stock banks which maintain contact with the central bank 
through a very highly integrated open money market. But if , 
you have a country the size of a continent with a population of’ 
120 millions, the problem of the coordination of banks outside the 
membership of the Federal Reserve System is one of great interest 
and significance. 

I therefore want to begin by pointing out that the coordinating 
agencies in the United States are of two entirely different kinds. 
The minority of banks, so far as number is concerned, although the 
majority as regards power, are coordinated by the fact that they 
are members of the Federal Reserve System, itself, as the name 
implies, a federal and not a unitary agency of twelve banks kept 
more or less in touch by the facts of the situation and controlled, 
so far as the external agencies of uniformity of direction are 
concerned, by the Federal Reserve Board in Washington. In 
so far as the American banking system has pulled together at all, 
it is that the average small bank is, by the same facts of the 
situation, linked up and coordinated with other banks through 
the existence of what the Americans call “‘ correspondent relation- 
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ships.”” May I make clear what the consequences of this particular 
situation are ? 

If one takes any of the great banks of Chicago as an illustration 
one will find that it is, in fact, the central bank for thousands of 
small bankers all over the vast Mississippi valley. That is to say, 
all the small banks in Illinois, Ohio, Arkansas, will keep their 
accounts for reserve and clearing and discount purposes and for 
buying stock exchange securities with such a bank, and if any of 
the small banks in country districts get into difficulties, they will 
not approach the Federal Reserve Bank, because they are not 
members of the Federal Reserve System, but they will make the 
life of the Vice-President in charge of correspondent relationships 
a misery to him unless he takes their bills or helps them in other 
ways. 

You have in the United States a very complicated system, in 
which the minority of the banks are directly associated with the 
central banking system, and in which the majority have created 
their own central banking structure. In this the central banks 
are not non-profit-making institutions, but ordinary commercial 
banks, distinguished from the others merely by the fact that they 
are larger and tend to take a larger view of the necessities of the 
situation than the small banks do. In any discussion of the future 
of American banking, one has, therefore, to take into account the 
fact that the Federal Reserve System is in touch with only a 
minority of the banks, and that the average banker’s point of 
view is dominated, not by the views of the Reserve System, but by 
what the leading bankers of the biggest town in his district think. 
You have not only competing legal jurisdictions, but competing 
financial and banking jurisdictions. 

One of the real problems is to determine whether this state of 
affairs is to continue, or whether it is to come to an end; whether 
all the banks in the United States are to be made compulsory 
members of the Federal Reserve System, or whether these corre- 
spondent relationships and the combination of the larger banks 
are to make the smaller banks definitely vassals of the larger 
banks in the larger States. 

I have over-simplified the complexities of American banking 
legislation because American banking law, being largely the 
creature of the very unusual circumstances of 1860-64, when the 
National Bank system was introduced, distinguishes between the 
series of cities and country districts on the following basis. There 
are certain cities, New York and Chicago, which are recognised as 
Central Reserve cities; there are certain other cities, St. Louis 
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and San Francisco, for instance, which are recognised as Reserve 
cities; all the rest is regarded as “country banking.” The 
particular reserve regulations which have to be maintained by 
banks vary according to whether they are situated in a Central 
Reserve city, in a Reserve city, or in a country district. This 
complicates the whole problem of reserve banking. 

You will recognise that in the case of the United States one is 
faced with a situation of extreme complexity and difficulty. It 
is a situation which has grown up as a result of historical evolution, 
based, so far as the primary facts are concerned, on the necessities 
of the Federal Government during the American Civil War—that 
is to say, seventy years ago, when the framework of American 
banking legislation was formed. No attention has been given to 
the fact that seventy years ago the frontier of American civilisa- 
tion stopped somewhere east of San Francisco and somewhere 
west of Chicago, and that the whole of what we call the Middle 
Western States simply did not exist. No attempt has been made, 
owing to the doctrine of State rights, to coordinate and unify the 
State legislatures on the subject of banking. 

As a result, here are twenty thousand banks after a period of 
ten years of disastrous banking. What is the American public 
relying on to pull this system together? The answer is an 
extraordinary one from the standpoint of those people who think 
that America is still the home of undiluted capitalism and 
individualism. The American public, ever since the first bank 
was created, has had a pathetic faith in the ability of governmental 
authority to control the system. To keep the average banker 
straight, American banking relies on the inspections of the 
National Bank examiners and on the banking examiners of the 
Federal Reserve System, on the banking inspectors and super- 
intendents of the forty-eight States of the Union. I should like 
to hear our Chairman upon what he thinks is the real relationship 
between the inspecting branch of his own particular bank and the 
honesty and common sense of the average bank manager. 

So far as the American banking system is concerned, the only 
legal agency available for keeping the system in order is the 
paragraphs of various American Acts, the National Banking 
Act, the Banking Act of New York State, and of other States, plus 
the efforts of the National Bank examiners and the New York 
State or other examiners, who go round once every year, or once 
every two or three years, and check up the books of any particular 
bank. The record of bank failures in the United States shows 
that this particular method of keeping the banking system in 
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order has absolutely and completely broken down. You cannot 
substitute for good banking a system of State-inspected banking, 
and the only method by which American banking is controlled 
and supervised is by the detailed legal regulation as to the method 
by which American banks may invest their money, plus the 
system of inspectors. Of course the best inspectors are in the end 
always bought up by the best banks, and that is the best com- 
mentary on this method of keeping the system in order. 

Before I describe the present crisis I should like to draw 
attention to various developments in the American banking 
situation which grew up between the end of the War and the 
Wall Street crash of 1929. I do not believe that the existing 
difficulties in the United States are entirely the product of the 
world depression which has happened since that time. I believe 
that there are certain inherent defects in the American banking 
system which have only been accentuated by what has happened 
since the coming of the world depression—that is to say, the 
situation was bad before, and it has been made worse since. 

The most significant of the developments in American banking 
between the end of the War and the Wall Street crash was the 
development of the so-called ‘‘ security affiliates.” As soon as 
the general public, between 1922 and 1927, took a general interest 
in the value of Continental and South American investment 
securities, the leading metropolitan banks of Chicago, Boston, 
New York, New Orleans, and the rest of them, created so-called 
security affiliates. The function of such affiliates was to sell to 
the American investor bonds representing the obligations of 
governments and municipalities in South America, Germany, and 
elsewhere. Business being business, the job of the salesmen was 
to sell securities, not necessarily to stand guarantee for the 
honesty of the government or municipality whose bonds they were 
dealing with. In 1927 the Federal Reserve System yielded to the 
solicitations of the Bank of England, deliberately altered its 
discount rates, and inaugurated in this way the upward march 
which led in 1928 and 1929 to the Wall Street boom and, with the 
alteration in the tastes of the American public, there came an 
alteration in the attitude of the security affiliates. From selling 
bonds that represented European and South American Govern- 
ment stocks they started selling ordinary shares in unprecedented 
quantities. As the profits of the banks and the salaries of the 
vice-presidents, cashiers, and the rest fluctuated with the profits 
of the security affiliates, the whole system developed in such a way 
that the banks became an enormous agency peddling out, in ways 
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not permitted by English law, securities and bonds to the American 
public. The resentment against the American banking system 
which is widespread in the United States is largely associated with 
the circumstance that the average American in any fair-sized 
town has bought bonds and equities through the security affiliate 
of a big bank, and has lost money in doing so. That is the first 
of the developments which happened after the War. 

The second development is one which has great interest from 
the theoretical point of view, but I shall merely mention it in 
passing—viz., the relatively more rapid growth of time deposits 
as compared with demand deposits. English theoreticians in the 
last two or three years—I am thinking particularly of’ Mr. Keynes 
—have rather made a point of the circumstance that in a period 
of depression, when business men cannot use their banking 
deposits, they place them on time-deposit because they want to 
earn the very miserable rate of interest that banks are prepared to 
pay in periods of depression. A characteristic feature of the 
American banking system has been that, ever since certain 
structural changes in the Federal Reserve System, time deposits 
in American banks have grown more rapidly than current 
accounts. If you ask why, the answer is simple. 

In an evil hour the Federal Reserve authorities and Congress 
decided that although banks should maintain reserve ratios of 
13, 10, or 7 per cent. respectively against current accounts as they 
were Central Reserve, Reserve, or country banks, on time accounts 
uniformly they need maintain a reserve ratio of only 3 per cent. 
If you are a banker in New York and your customer keeps a 
current account of $100,000, you have to keep a cash reserve of 
13 per cent. against his deposit. But if you can persuade him to 
change to a time deposit, you cut down your reserve requirements 
from 13 to3 percent. Legally thirty days’ notice is required, but 
actually no notice at all, just as in this country customers have 
become used to employing their time deposits as current accounts, — 
and do not pay any attention to the legal requirements. In the 
period of prosperity up to 1929 nobody worried about this, and 
the bankers were prepared to make concessions to customers to 
get them to transfer, and they increased the rate of return to 
anybody who would keep a time deposit with them. 

The result was that no particular precautions were taken as to 
the ways in which time deposits were invested, and they were 
invested in exactly the same way as if the accounts had been 
current accounts. Competition arose between commercial banks 


and savings banks over the use of time deposits. Iam sure that 
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our Chairman, as an eminent practical banker, will realise the 
kind of difficulty that arose out of a situation of that sort. 

The third defect of the American banking system is one which 
has complicated the liquidation of the present situation. When 
the Civil War legislation with regard to National Banks was passed, 
the Americans were still living in what might be called quite 
fairly the Victorian age of banking respectability. The particular 
kind of banks subject to Federal legislation—namely, the National 
Banks—were subject to fairly severe restrictions as regards the 
kinds of loans and the kinds of assets which they might make. 
The consequence of that has been that ever since the American 
Civil War there has been a kind of competition between the 
Federal Government and the State Governments as to the powers 
which the National Banks and the State Banks might respectively 
exercise. Owing to the fact that National Banks are compulsory 
members of the Federal Reserve System, and owing to the easier 
terms of the legislation imposed by the States, it has been a 
temptation to banks to transfer themselves from National into 
State Banks. 

In the period after the War the Federal Reserve System was 
faced with this situation; either we lose a large proportion of our 
membership which is compulsory for National Banks, because 
they insist on transferring themselves into State Banks, or else 
we alter the terms of the National Banking Code. The most 
significant way in which the terms have been altered has been in 
regard to loans on real estate. The Middle Western Banks which 
are State Banks have been allowed for a long time to lend money 
on real estate, and it has been a great grievance to little National 
Banks, e.g. in Illinois or elsewhere, that they are not able to do so 
without changing themselves from National to State Banks. 

In order to put an end to this, the Federal Government allowed 
National Banks to increase loans against real estate, with the 
result that in the period from 1924 to 1929 the volume of loans 
against real estate has swollen out of all proportion to the total 
volume of accommodation in the United States. As the first sign 
of depression is always felt in the value of real estate, not only State 
Banks but also National Banks have found themselves in very 
great difficulties. 

A fourth characteristic of the period before the crash was some 
modification of the habitual hostility of the American public 
towards the integration of banking. Branch banking in the 
English sense exists in a very few States in the United States, 
primarily in New York and California. Nevertheless, the pressure 
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to introduce some more scientific system of banking did in fact 
lead to the extension of a kind of branch banking known as group 
and chain banking. A particular capitalist would form a holding 
company, which in turn would buy up the majority interest in a 
whole series of small country banks; or one bank would buy up 
shares in another, which would buy up shares in a third, and so on, 
until you had an interlocking series of banks, all ultimately 
controlled by whoever controlled the shares of the first bank. 
All this has been done because American public opinion has, on 
the whole, been hostile to the idea of branch banking on the British, 
Continental, or Canadian basis. It has been regarded as incon- 
sistent with American democracy, and the progress of American 
economic life, to have branch banking, as necessarily leading to 
autocratic control by the “ money power ”’ of New York. 

At the present moment there is pending before Congress the 
Glass Bill, sponsored by Senator Glass, who has refused the post 
of Secretary to the Treasury, which does not attempt to meet this 
fundamental problem of whether there ought to be branch 
banking or not. It merely makes the task of the owner of group 
or chain banks more unpleasant than it is already. 

Lastly, a characteristic feature of the American banking 
system, even before the crash of 1929, was the extraordinary 
weakness of country banking. Country banking in the United 
States is a term of art and not of law—that is to say, a country 
bank is any bank which is not situated in a Central Reserve or a 
Reserve city. It may be a small bank in the backwoods country 
of Vermont or Maryland, or it may be a bank in a large town in 
the Middle West. Even before the crash, the mortality of country 
banks was, from the British point of view, significant. There 
were two epochs of failure in American banking, one in the year 
1924 and the other in 1926. In those two years quite a consider- 
able number failed or were suspended without any great notice 
being taken, so far as the psychology of the public was concerned, 
though the actual number was large and the absolute amount of 
deposits lost was fairly considerable. 


May I now turn from a discussion of the pre-crash situation to 
the present situation? I will begin by discussing the position of 
commercial banking. 

The first point to be borne in mind is this. Since 1929 an 
enormous deflation of commercial credit has been taking place 
in the United States. That is partly due to the fact that a very 
considerable number of banks have gone out of existence, either 
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because they have been liquidated or because they have been 
temporarily suspended. The assets and liabilities of these banks 
no longer appear in the banking statistics. In part, however, the 
liquidation of commercial credit in the United States has been due 
to the fact that other banks, not themselves either failed or 
suspended, have had to take precautions in view of the con- 
tingencies of the situation. If you are one of the banks in a city 
like Columbus or Toledo, in which the majority of the banks have 
failed, the only thing you can do, not having failed yourself, is to 
attempt to bring as much pressure as possible to bear upon your 
customers to get them to liquidate your loans and overdrafts, in 
order that, if your customers ask for money, it may be there. The 
first reason, therefore, for the liquidation of loans has been the 
existence of bank failures on a large scale, which have forced other 
banks, which were in themselves perfectly sound, to take timely 
precautions lest there should be a rush upon them. 

The second reason for the existence of liquidation has been the 
fall of prices and the uncertainties of the situation, which have 
made the bankers argue that the farmers and producers of primary 
produce generally are in for a bad time, and that it is therefore 
desirable to reduce the volume of credit extended to them, with 
the result that in the aggregate the deflation of commercial credit 
in the United States has been more considerable than it has been 
in this country. Both rational and irrational factors have 
operated to produce this result, the rational feeling being on the 
part of the average banker that he has to draw in his horns in 
case there is a rush, and the irrational feeling being that as a large 
number of failures have taken place through over-extended credit, 
it is just as well to be prepared for the future. By and large the 
volume of commercial credit in the United States has decreased 
since 1929 by something like 28 to 29 per cent. 

A second feature of the situation since 1929 has been the great 
increase in the volume of failures and of bank suspensions. What 
is a suspension and what is a failure as a statistical definition? It 
so happens that the two leading statistical authorities, the Federal 
Reserve Board and the American Controller of the Currency, 
issue a series of figures on this particular point which even 
American banking authorities find it impossible to reconcile with 
one another. The Federal Reserve authorities think in terms of 
suspension, and the Controller of the Currency thinks in terms of 
failure. Failure may include anybody from the banker who 
wishes to be suspended, although he is ready to meet all demands, 
to the banker who has closed because he has lent too much money 
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to one particular farmer who happens to have had a stroke the 
night before. So the distinction between suspensions and 
failures is a very difficult one to draw, and I do not pretend to 
know where each particular authority is trying to draw the line. 

In any case, the point is quite clear. In 1931 the number of 
such banking suspensions and failures trebled as compared with 
the year 1929. It is quite a mistake to think, as many people 
in this country do, that the number of banking failures in 1932 
was cumulatively greater than in 1931. That is not so. Up to 
the present the number of banking suspensions reached the high 
water mark in the year 1931. That may, of course, be partly due 
to the fact that in the early part of 1932 the United States Govern- 
ment created a special authority—namely, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation—whose job it was to lend money to banks 
which would otherwise have failed. 

Taking bank suspensions and failures in the United States as a 
whole, one can say three things. In the first place, the suspensions 
and failures refer to country banks rather than to urban banks. 
Secondly, the suspensions and failures refer to the small banks 
rather than to the large banks, to the banks with less than $25,000 
capitalisation rather than to the banks with heavy capitalisation. 
In the third place, if one looks at any of the available figures 
published by the Federal Reserve Board or the Controller of the 
Currency, one sees that it is the banks in the agrarian and farming 
districts rather than the banks in the industrial districts which 
have succumbed in the last two years. 

Now to what are these failures due? That is, I believe, the 
most fundamental question ‘of American commercial banking. 
American banking authorities themselves ascribe the failures of 
American commercial banks to nothing more mysterious than 
mismanagement on the part of the bankers themselves. One 
must not think of the small banker in the United States as a 
trained banker in the English sense. He may be the richest man 
in the district, the most successful farmer or the most successful 
baker or storekeeper, not necessarily the best-trained business 
man in the district. The Controller of the Currency is no doubt 
correct when he ascribes a certain measure of the failures to sheer 
misunderstanding and ignorance of the way in which a banking 
system ought to be conducted in periods of difficulty. But that 
is not the main explanation. The main explanation of the 
failure of country banks in small towns and rural districts is to be 
associated with the fact that in the United States the small bank 
has the greatest possible difficulty in spreading its risks adequately, 
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It ties up too much of its resources with the local crop or the local 
industry, with the local farmer or manufacturer, and when the 
price of the particular product falls heavily, there is no way out 
except to suspend payments or to be closed down by the local 
bank examiner. The result was that when raw material prices 
fell heavily in 1931 and 1932, the crop of bank failures increased 
very much. 

If you take the Federal Reserve Board’s figures for failures in 
the various Federal Reserve districts in 1931 and 1932, you get 
an extraordinarily differentiated ‘picture as regards particular 
districts. The failures were least in the first and second Federal 
Reserve districts—that is to say, in the New England or New 
York area. The failures clustered round a particular series of 
Federal Reserve districts—namely, Chicago, Kansas, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, 7.e. the Middle Western area associated with the 
production of the staple crops of the United States. There can 
be no question that, whatever the deficiencies of the average 
president of the average local bank, the main reason for the 
failures is the fall in the price level, which they were utterly unable, 
even if they were willing, to control. 

You have an enormous decline in the aggregate loans and 
earning assets of the American banking system as a whole. You 
have also in recent years an enormous increase in the volume of 
bank failures. That raises the question of what particular 
agencies were open to the average banker in the United States to 
help him out of his purely local difficulties. In this country the 
problem simply does not arise. No English joint stock bank 
leaves its manager in Brighton or Exeter to solve his difficulties 
as seems best to him; he has to refer them to some kind of cen- 
tralised agency. But what are the opportunities open to the local 
manager in the United States for assistance and advice? He has 
three alternative sources of relief. 

The first and most obvious method for the average country 
banker is to seek advice and assistance from his correspondent 
bank in a Central Reserve or Reserve city. The Central Reserve 
cities which come most into the picture are Chicago and New York. 
One of the real difficulties of the situation at this actual moment 
is that it is not realised that even if you take the member banks of 
the Federal Reserve System into account, who have to keep 
reserves at the Reserve Bank of their district, all the large metro- 
politan banks who are members of that System owe to their 
correspondents outside the Reserve cities some $1,500 million 
(£300 million at par). The first method to protect himself against 
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a run is for a local banker to go to the correspondent bank in 
Chicago or New York and say, “ Please give me cash against my 
deposit.” He always keeps some cash on deposit with these 
banks. The first sign of a crisis in American banking is therefore 
a pressure on the metropolitan banks in the shape of a withdrawal 
of cash by their correspondents in the country districts, or in the 
shape of their lending against rather doubtful security. 

That in turn involves the metropolitan banks in Chicago and 
New York in keeping their resources a great deal more liquid than 
they would otherwise care to do, because they do not know when 
these people are going to ask for cash. 

A second method is this. In the beginning of last year, 
alarmed by the tendency of failures to increase cumulatively, the 
Federal Government of the United States called into existence a 
new institution, called the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
It was preceded by a voluntary organisation called the National 
Credit Corporation, which was short-lived. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation finances itself by a certain minimum capital- 
isation put up by the United States Government, but chiefly by 
bonds guaranteed by the United States Government to bankers and 
others, the proceeds of which are to be used partly for agricultural 
and railway distress, but mainly for banking distress. In the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin for December 1932 you will find the 
quarterly report for the quarter ended September 1932; it shows 
that of the 20,000 banks and trust companies in the United 
States, 4,973 had had relief from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation since its inauguration in February 1932, the amount 
lent being $706 million, partly repaid, I may add. The figures 
were in any case net so significant as regards the absolute amounts 
advanced as they were as regards the number of institutions 
assisted. 

As you all know, the difficulties in the United States have 
been immensely increased in the last six or seven weeks by the 
fact that various ingenious financial journalists have published 
the record, not only of the number, but also of the titles and 
names of the banking institutions which have been assisted. The 
amounts were published by the Federal Reserve authorities 
and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation themselves some 
months ago. 

Lastly, there are the ‘‘ normal ”’ channels of accommodation 
and relief—namely, the appeal of member banks to the Federal 
Reserve System. What can the Federal Reserve System do? 
The question of how much it can do depends in the first instance 
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on how much eligible paper the banks of the United States possess. 
Under the Federal Reserve code a bank is in a position to borrow 
from the Federal Reserve System either because it possesses a 
certain type of paper known as commercial paper, to which it 
attaches its own endorsement, or because it possesses a certain 
volume of United States Government securities, which it can 
pawn to the Federal Reserve System on fifteen-day terms under 
“repurchase ’’ agreements. The question as to how much com- 
mercial banks can borrow from the Federal Reserve System is 
thus a question of how much eligible paper they possess at any 
given moment of time. This is a figure of the greatest possible 
significance, and it is a figure which is open to anybody who cares 
to look at the Federal Reserve Bulletin. Month after month the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin publishes the figure of the eligible paper, 
plus the United States Government securities, possessed by the 
member banks of the Federal Reserve System. At the end of 
1929 it amounted to $7°6 milliards; at the end of 1931 to $7-3. 
In September 1932 the eligible assets of the member banks of the 
Federal Reserve system amounted to $8-1 milliards. 

If you take the banking system as a whole, an enormous 
potential reserve of available assets thus exists. But the real 
difficulty is that the banks most in need of assistance are generally 
the banks which possess the least amount either of eligible paper 
or of United States Government securities. Nevertheless, there 
can be no question that an immense mass of potential lending 
capacity is retained by the Federal Reserve System against these 
particular forms of securities. ; 

Therefore, normally there are three ways in which the average 
commercial bank can get out of a difficulty, unless and until it is 
hopelessly water-logged. One is to appeal to its adviser in some 
Reserve city; another is to appeal to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation; the third is to appeal, by way of discount or repur- 
chase agreement, to the Federal Reserve Bank. 

As you all know, in the last few weeks there has grown upa 
fourth method of relief for the individual bank, although not 
necessarily for the banking system as a whole. It is the resort to 
emergency measures by the State legislatures and the State 
Governments. It is very difficult to follow the cables from the 
United States since the moratorium on the Michigan banks of a 
week ago. So far as I can make out, the position is this. There 
has rapidly spread all over the American Union the acceptance of 
the following principle. No bank need be obliged to pay out to 
any particular depositor an amount greater than the ratio between 
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his deposits and the aggregate deposits, as measured by the 
relationship between the bank’s aggregate assets and its holdings 
of cash plus United States Government securities. That is to 
say, if the bank owns in the shape of cash plus United States 
Government securities an amount equal to one-eighth of its 
earning assets, then one-eighth of its deposits are to be paid out 
on demand; if it is one-sixteenth, then it pays out only one- 
sixteenth. Legislation of this kind is going to spread rapidly over 
the entire banking system. The effect will be practically to create 
a universal moratorium all over the commercial banking field. 
Whether it is good or bad will depend on how the American public 
treats it. If it means that everybody will take out all he can 
within the limits of the legislation, it will produce a panic; if it 
leads the average American to argue that nobody can take out 
more than a certain amount, and therefore he will not take out 
what he can take out, it may lead to animprovement. The value 
of the legislation depends entirely on how the public takes it, and 
I am not in a position to say how the American public will in fact 
take it. We are approaching, I think, a second panic. The 
question whether it will come or not is not going to be decided on 
_any rational principles whatever. It depends on the response of 
the American public to the very revolutionary ideas of banking 
which are now spreading through the American State legislatures. 

That brings me to my last point—Federal Reserve policy at 
the moment and throughout the last: two or three years. As you 
know, there have been in this country various—I might almost call 
them professional—admirers of the Federal Reserve System, 
which was thought to have solved the banking problem because it 
was supposed to have kept the price level steady between 1924 and 
1929. Whatever one may think of the Federal Reserve policy 
before the crash of 1929, since that time it has been faced by two 
outstanding problems of immense magnitude. 

The first problem has been the export of gold upon an unpre- 
cedented scale between the middle of 1931 and the middle of 1932. 
The chart published by the Federal Reserve System month after 
month shows that the gold stock fell in that period from five 
billion dollars to four billion. There was first of all the first 
French distrust of the American banking system after July 1931. 
Then there came the accentuated, and, as the Americans think, 
politically dominated withdrawal in the middle of 1932. In fact, 
the United States lost a thousand million dollars’ worth of gold. 

Side by side with that, the American banking system had to 
meet a demand for actual cash of something like the same order of 
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magnitude within the same period of time. Just as the American 
banking system lost a thousand million dollars’ worth of gold, the 
public asked it for a thousand million dollars’ worth of currency. 
The stress on the Federal Reserve System therefore amounted to 
twice that amount. It had to meet, on the one hand, an unpre- 
cedented drain on the stock of gold and, on the other hand, an 
unprecedented demand for currency. I have the actual figures. 
Between July 1931 and July 1932 the goid stock of the United 
States fell by precisely $1,017 million; at the same time, the 
demand for currency expanded by $920 million. 

The explanation, of course, is that people were so afraid of the 
outlook and position of banking in the United States that they 
withdrew their deposits from the banks. I do not think I am 
revealing any secrets when I say that an economist of one of the 
leading New York merchant banking houses whom I know said in 
August 1931 when I was talking to him, “ I have taken out every 
penny I have in my banking account, and have hired a safe 
deposit at the same bank, where I am keeping it in cash.” I 
said, ‘‘ If somebody else did that you would protest with all your 
authority,” and his reply was, “ It is all very well, but how am I 
going to give my wife any money on the first of the month unless 
I keep it in cash? ” 

The Federal Reserve System has therefore been faced with 
immediate exigencies of an unprecedented kind. Most European 
Central Banks have not had such a situation to cope with for the 
last sixty years. I can understand, therefore, why the Federal 
Reserve System has had little time left to consider whether, by 
buying a few hundred million more Government securities, it 
might ease the situation so much that no more gold would be 
exported. I can understand why Mr. Harris and Dr. Burgess 
of the New York Bank do not worry about ultimate effects of 
policy, when they are losing gold at this rate and are expected to 
provide currency on an unprecedented scale. 

Now, what has the Federal Reserve System done? In the 
last twelve months its main preoccupation has been to offset the 
facts of gold exports, on the one hand, and currency withdrawals, 
on the other. The expansion of Federal Reserve credit in the 
twelve months from July 1931 to July 1932 was only paralleled 
by the expansion of Federal Reserve credit during the War. It 
rose in that period by something like $2,000 million, roughly 
corresponding to the loss of gold and the loss of currency in the 
same period. In August 1931 the gold drain ceased : because the 
French balances had been mainly withdrawn. There occurred a 
new influx of gold from South America and elsewhere, and in the 
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last five months of the year the volume of Federal Reserve credit 
fell. 

I think any impartial observer of American banking con- 
ditions must come to the conclusion that, in so far as it was called 
upon to meet the primary task resting upon a Central Bank, the 
restoration of confidence after a period in which it was very greatly 
shaken, it looked by August 1932 as if the Federa! Reserve System 
had done the trick. The critics of the System rest their case upon 
a quite different and distinctive point of view. They argue that 
none of these things would have happened—there would not have 
been a drain of gold from the United States and there would not 
have been a drain of currency out of the banking system—if only 
the Federal Reserve System had had the courage from the 
beginning of the crash of 1929 to expand credit throughout the 
whole period. If you take that as your criterion of central banking 
policy through the depression, you must admit that the Federal 
Reserve System has not managed the job adequately. 

If you compare the end of 1929 with the end of 1932, then the 
volume of additional reserve credit created has been just about 
equal to the difference between the total increase in the demand for 
currency and the total increase in the American gold stock. The 
Federal Reserve System has really done nothing to ease the 
situation in the sense of flooding the United States, with so much 
cash that cash is worthless, with so much open-market money that 
money rates are absolutely insignificant. 

That raises a difficult point of theory. One of the vicissitudes 
of the depression in the last two or three years has been this. The 
failure of something like five thousand banks in ten years has 
reduced the volume of deposits against which commercial banks 
need hold balances on the Reserve banks. In spite of the reduc- 
tion in the total number of banks, the commercial banks who are 
members of the Federal Reserve System are keeping to-day in 
the Federal Reserve Banks a volume of reserve credit very much 
larger than the amount which they are obliged by law to keep. 
Whatever the faults of the Federal Reserve System may be, it has 
created enough credit to ensure that the commercial banks who 
are members of the Federal Reserve System shall have a volume 
of excess reserves very much larger than anybody who knows the 
practice of American banks would have expected. The excess 
reserves have swollen in an extraordinary fashion from 38 per cent. 
to 57 percent. Whatever reason has made the commercial banks 
keep these reserves, they are kept, and they are the measure of the 
margin of safety in the American banking system at the moment. 
Anybody interested in the system should study more carefully 
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than the average English observer has appeared to do the volume 
of eligible paper which stili remains and the volume of excess 
credit which is still kept at the Federal Reserve Banks. 

A final question—What is the outlook? The immediate 
outlook no person on earth is in a position to foretell. If the 
American public takes this new emergency legislation in the right 
way, if they think that because nobody else can take out money, 
why should they, the danger will be avoided, but if the emergency 
measures lead to a steady pressure to take out what can be taken 
out, then nothing is going to save the United States from a panic 
in the next few months. 

As regards the ultimate outlook, I should like to say two 
things. In the spring of 1932, in addition to passing the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act, Congress passed an Act known 
as the Glass-Steagall Act, which enabled the Federal Reserve 
System to mobilise more easily its reserve of gold. Under that 
Act the Federal Reserve System is enabled to pawn Government 
securities against notes, instead of merely against gold and eligible 
paper. The Federal Reserve System to-day is therefore in a 
position to mobilise its free reserves of gold more effectively than 
at any other time in its history. Therefore if there is going to be 
an attack on the dollar from outside, I think the Federal Reserve 
System is fully armed to meet it. But if every person in the 
United States owning a bank account is going to try to draw it out 
in cash, and having drawn it out in treasury notes, certificates, or 
what not, is going to rush to the Federal Reserve Bank and ask for 
gold for it, then the entire system will crash. Nothing can stop 
everybody asking for gold if they begin. 

So far as external drains are concerned, the Federal Reserve 
System is better armed. A few weeks ago I was shown con- 
fidential figures which seemed to me to indicate fairly clearly that 
the gold withdrawals in the spring and summer of 1932 left the 
United States a creditor in the short-term international market 
rather thana debtor. I donot believe that the kind of contingency 
possible last year because of foreign demands for gold is going to 
eventuate this year, but there may be an internal demand for gold, 
in which case the situation is utterly hopeless unless the United 
States suspends free convertibility into gold. 

I am not sure that I like that prospect. We have encouraged 
an enormous speculation. The Central Bank has paid {£20 
millions of gold in the last few weeks. And if the United States 
does suspend gold payments, no one will know what the value of 
gold is going to be after it has done so. 

I want to ask one other question. What chance is there of 
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Congress within the next twelve months—or the next twelve 
years for that matter—adopting rational legislation for the reform 
of banking conditions in the United States? My answer is simple. 
I do not believe that there is the slightest chance of Congress 
enabling the kind of legislation to pass which any European, 
Australian, Canadian, or South African banker would recommend. 
The Glass Bill (not the Glass-Steagall Bill) before Congress to-day 
(Senator Glass, I may add, was the real father of the Federal 
Reserve System in Congress) is full of prohibitory legislation of 
the most mandatory character. Banks with subsidiaries are to 
divest themselves of their subsidiaries; there is to be inspection 
on a new scale; banks are not to be allowed to lend money to Wall 
Street; andso forth. But if you ask what are the real necessities 
of the American banking system, you will see that the Glass Bill 
does not meet a single one of them. 

The real necessities on the commercial side are twofold. In 
the first place, one wants a new race of bankers. Bankers, as the 
old-fashioned textbooks said, are born, not made, and we have to 
wait until the right kind of banker is born. Secondly, you have 
to create a new banking structure. You cannot indefinitely allow 
the savings of the American people to be entrusted to miscellaneous 
bankers subject to forty-nine jurisdictions over an area as vast 
as the United States. 

But as soon as you ask what remedial legislation you can 
propose, you come up against one of the most obstinate of American 
prejudices, the doctrine of American State rights. Are you going 
to allow the savings of a Southern Democrat to be controlled by 
Republican New York? The Democrat says it is better that the 
local savings should be mismanaged by the local banker. Until 
you have cured the American of that prejudice, and altered the 
Constitution of the United States, it is going to be very difficult 
to introduce the changes which every American banker who is 
familiar with conditions outside his own country realises are 
necessary. I therefore take perhaps a more optimistic view of the 
short-run prospects, but I take a gloomy view of the long-run 
prospects. The Americans are by tradition and custom inured to 
a banking system which cannot in the long run work effectively. 


Summary of Discussion. 


QuEsTION: Was there a likelihood of inflation, either national or 
international, within the next two years? 


PROFESSOR GREGORY said that a banking friend in the United 
States had written that the only thing which prevented inflation was 
that the inflationists could not decide what sort of inflation to have, 
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each was so convinced that his own particular brand was the only right 
one. English commentators overlooked the fact that in England the 
ordinary fixed-interest-bearing securities were stated in terms of 
pounds sterling, and that therefore in England inflation could be 
effective, but that in the United States they were stated in terms of 
dollars ‘‘ of standard weight and fineness,” and that therefore it was a 
question whether the whole of the American internal debt would not 
bear a rate in terms of paper dollars equivalent to the premium on gold 
dollars. The Supreme Court, if the question came before it, would 
probably be bound by the experience of the Civil War period, when the 
internal Government debt was payable in gold throughout. It was 
possible that Congress might enact wild-cat legislation, though the 
temptation to inflate would be less attractive to responsible authorities, 
but the American Constitution was ultimately governed by the decisions 
of the Supreme Court, not by the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives, and if all debtors had to pay a premium in paper dollars the 
effects of inflation would not be such as to make the situation any 
different. It could, however, be effective as regards salaries and wages. 
The current number of the Federal Reserve Bulletin showed that pay 
bills were down by something like 60 per cent., and if the terrors of 
inflation were added to the horrors of deflation, there might be 
revolution. 


QUESTION: Was there any prospect of a rise in prices as a result 
of spending consequent on dishoarding ? 


PROFESSOR GREGORY said that he would look forward rather to a 
restoration of banking deposits than to an orgy of spending. When 
people borrowed against insurance policies merely so that if the insur- 
ance company failed they would owe it as much as it owed them, the 
whole thing became so inconvenient that people would not tolerate 
it. The European psychology of inflation which resulted in spending 
every penny one possessed, had not penetrated to the United States. 
Two years earlier the Federal Reserve people had strenuously denied 
that there was hoarding, and had said that the exchange of notes for 
gold was only the ordinary Christmas withdrawals due to the fact that 
people gave dollar coins to their godsons and so on. 

He quoted figures for the liquidity of the Federal Reserve System. 
For all the member banks the total deposits, exclusive of inter-bank 
deposits, were $28} billion (£6,000 million at par) about three and a half 
times the deposits of the Big Five. Against that member banks held 
about 6 billion of Government securities, 2} billion of Federal Reserve 
money, plus about 4 billion cash, which made g biliion liquid assets all 
eligible for demand. Thus roughly one-third of the deposits were 
payable at any moment. 

The position of the New York banks was even better. On Sep- 
tember 30, 1932, they had in deposits $7} billion; they owed to banks 
not in New York r} billion. So the total liabilities to public and banks 
amounted to 8? billion. Against that they had United States Govern- 
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ment securities amounting to 2-4 billion, Federal Reserve money and 
cash amounting to 1 billion, making a total of 3-4 billions. Roughly 
the percentage ratio was 38 to 40 per cent., so that the average New 
York bank was in a position to pay four dollars out of every ten to its 
private or bank creditor. 

The amounts advanced by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to the end of September 1932, as published in the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin for November, were $706 million (less repayments, $543 
million), to 4,973 banks and trust companies, of which 95 per cent. were 
in towns of less than five thousand inhabitants. Some large sums were 
advanced to a few big banks, such as Dawes bank in Chicago, but the 
greater part was to small banks. Mr. Parker Willis had advised 
against the Reconstruction Finance Corporation as postponing the 
inevitable liquidation of these banks. Nobody could possibly say that 
the American banking situation was better in 1932 than it had been in 
1931, and yet the number of bank failures had been considerably less 
as a result of the activities of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


Mr. H. S. H. Guinness referred to the moratorium situation in 
New York, and said that the restrictions on the amount anyone might 
withdraw only came into force if a bank had closedits doors. If it was 
going to be general, there would immediately be a rush to take money 
out from all the other banks. 

In Michigan the Governor had passed legislation which made the 
restriction mandatory, but the State Banking Commissioner said that 
it was not mandatory but permissory. The result was that in North 
Michigan the banks stayed open, while in South Michigan, which belongs 
to the Chicago Federal Reserve District, the banks acted under the 
Governor’s orders and were closed. This illustrated the chaos which 
was caused by governmental interference. 


PROFESSOR GREGORY said that of course if a bank was suspended 
nobody could get out cash, and the restriction was intended to prevent 
banks from suspending themselves voluntarily, but it was subject to 
the authority of the local Superintendent of Banking. The Governor 
of Michigan was in a panic because the bank in which Mr. Ford had 
deposits was in difficulties, and it was thought that if it closed down 
there would be a run on every other bank. 

Events in the United States provided an extraordinary confirma- 
tion of the wisdom of the English legislature in leaving joint stock 
banking to seek its own safeguards. English banks had not been 
controlled by legislation to anything like the extent that American banks 
were controlled, and they had not abused their trust. The United States 
needed a system of strong joint stock banks, but it was doubtful whether 
the system of State rights would ever permit of its devolopment. 

Mr. G. K. Loeie said that it was not quite accurate to state that 
the security companies attached to the New York banks had, after 
“peddling ’’ bonds up to 1927, thereafter ‘‘ peddled” shares. In 
fact, the security companies, he believed, confined their issuing activi- 
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ties to bonds and preferred shares, but at no time brought on the 
market new issues of ordinary shares. The companies had, however, 
done something which was in effect even worse. For, while the 
National Banks themselves were prevented by law from acquiring 
ordinary shares, the security affiliations, 100 per cent. owned by the 
banks, purchased large holdings of ordinary shares, with funds advanced 
to them by the parent banks. Thus, the security corporations and their 
parent banks were both badly hit when the Wall Street crash came, and 
the banks exercised a severe deflationary pressure on their customers, 
which was all the greater because of their own losses via their security 
companies. 

With regard to the gold withdrawal from the Federal Reserve 
System between July 1931 and July 1932, which was of the unpre- 
cedented magnitude of $1,000 million, and the simultaneous increase in 
the note circulation over the same period, of also $1,000 million, these 
figures, taken by themselves, though showing the extraordinary strain 
placed upon the Federal Reserve System, were not sufficient to give a 
true picture of the course of events, nor to justify the statement that 
no such strain had been placed upon Great Britain for two generations. 
It was important, he considered, to remember that when the gold 
withdrawals from the United States began the Federal Reserve System’s 
holding of gold amounted to between 79 per cent. and 83 per cent. of its 
note and deposit liabilities combined—which showed the extent of 
central bank gold hoarding that had taken place previously. The 
system was, therefore, well fortified to meet the strain in everything 
except American psychology. At the end of the outflow the proportion 
of gold in the Federal Reserve System was still 59 per cent.; or Ig per 
cent. above the figure reached in the collapse that followed the post- 
War boom; and some months afterwards the Federal Reserve System 
was in fact strong enough to proceed to the purchase of securities to 
the amount of $1,000 million, with a view to expanding credit. He did 
not think that it was correct to say that as a result of recent legislation 
the Federal Reserve Banks could “ pawn ’”’ Government securities, in 
order to increase note circulation; no central bank ‘‘ pawned ”’ securi- 
ties, because it, itself, was the creator of credit: its method was to 
purchase securities and merely create additional credit against them, 
either by the issue of notes, or by adding to customers’ deposits. 


PROFESSOR GREGORY said that it was true that the percentages 
of American gold reserves were enormous, but the figures could not be 
regarded apart from American psychology, which was fifty years 
behind the times. 

The notes of the Federal Reserve System were not issued on the 
authority of each Federal Reserve Bank, but through the Federal 
Reserve Agent, the legal representative of the Federal Reserve Board, 
and they had to be covered by collateral pledged to the Federal Reserve 
Agent; so it was, in fact, correct to say that Government securities were 
“ pawned ”’ in order to issue additional notes. 








THE NEW REGIME IN GERMANY}? 
By JoHuN W. WHEELER-BENNETT 


THE events which took place at the end of January brought 
into being a new régime in Germany and a fresh factor in European 
affairs. For Germany it means the end of the system which 
began in November 1918. But this step, revolutionary as it may 
seem, is really only the culmination of a period of evolution which 
began in 1930. Democracy during the last three years has 
gradually broken down in Germany, and the first person, 
unexpected as it may seem, to strike a blow at democratic 
institutions in Germany was Dr. Briining. Parliamentary govern- 
ment received its death-blow, not from Herr von Papen or Herr 
Hitler, but from Dr. Briining when in 1930 he prorogued the 
Reichstag and, with the President, ruled by Decree. It is 
interesting to note that Dr. Briining himself suffered from this 
policy, for he was the first Chancellor since the Revolution not 
to fall by a Reichstag vote but to be dismissed. 

Herr von Papen and General von Schleicher virtually aban- 
doned the Constitution of Weimar and were prepared to rule 
without a Reichstag or alternatively with a process of endless, 
useless and generally futile elections. 

These two phases having been accomplished, it remained 
only for Herr Hitler to bring about the end of Weimarismus and 
to create the Third Empire, the Dritte Reich about which so many 
promises have been made. It is important to remember that 
the Nazis had to come to power; it was inevitable sooner or later. 
Herr Hitler, from his own point of view and from that of the 
prospects of his party, was perfectly justified in his attitude prior 
to coming into office, when he would not enter into a Government 
in which he had not the supreme power. The result is that he 
has now come to power under exceptional circumstances and he 
has created the Dritte Reich. It is to this Dritte Reich that I 
wish to return when I have described to you the means by which 
the present régime was brought about. 

If justice were really to be done, a monument should be erected 
by the Nazi movement to Herr von Papen, for without him and 
his friends a Nazi Government in Germany might have been very 


1 Address given at Chatham House on March 2ist, 1933, Major-General Sir 
Neill Malcolm, K.C.B., D.S.O., in the Chair, 
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long postponed. The General Election of November 1932 had 
shown a drop of nearly two million in the Nazi votes since the 
previous elections of July and the fortunes of the party were 
generally regarded as being temporarily on the wane. At this 
moment, however, Herr von Papen elected to take his revenge 
on General von Schleicher and to conclude an unconditional 
alliance with the Nazis, which resulted in the appointment 
of the present Government on January 30th, 1933. Upon Herr 
von Papen, therefore, lies the responsibility for the new régime 
in Germany, for he has deliberately held his hands for Herr 
Hitler to leap into the saddle, and though the wisdom of his 
action has yet to be proved, I feel that he already personally 
regrets it. He had hoped that with his fellow Nationalists in 
the Government they might exercise a moderating force, but the 
results of the elections of March 5th last have already proved 
this impression to be erroneous. 

The appointment of Herr Hitler as Chancellor was accom- 
panied by Decrees for a fresh General Election to take place on 
March 5th. From the first it was obvious that the Nazi Party 
were determined to carry the elections at all costs. The antagon- 
ism existing between the parties of the Government and the parties 
of the Opposition became intensified as the campaign progressed. 
Meetings were broken up and speakers assaulted, a prominent 
example being that of Herr Stegerwald, who was badly beaten. 

In Prussia, Captain Géring, the new Minister of the Interior, 
concentrated upon securing full power. The Police Headquarters 
Staff was reorganised and placed in the hands of Nationalist or 
Nazi sympathisers. The personnel of the police itself was weeded 
out ruthlessly, only leaving those whose political sympathies 
were with the Government. The same policy was employed 
through the provincial officials. Those Socialists who had 
escaped the Papen purge of last summer were placed on the 
retired list.and were replaced by Nazis and Nationalists. 

Amongst those thus retired was Herr Noske, Provincial 
President of Hanover, to whom the German Reich owes perhaps 
more than to any other individual, with the exception of Marshal 
von Hindenburg. The present generation of Germans have 
forgotten apparently how Herr Noske saved his country from the 
very real Communist_menace of 1918. It was his energy and 
organisation which brought order out of the chaos arising from 
the Spartacist Revolution and, in addition, he may be regarded 
as the father of that very efficient force, the Retchswehr. 

As the time for polling drew on, it became evident that the 
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Nazi Party, though in power, was not securing that degree of 
progress essential to obtaining a majority. Success depended 
upon influencing the floating vote—that enormous body of 
public opinion which does not always register its vote, and up 
to this time had certainly not done so in Germany—and upon 
ensuring that this uncertain element at least went to the polls. 
Though an increase in the Nazi vote was to be anticipated, it 
was probable that it would not be sufficient to avoid the same 
deadlock which had occurred after the elections of July and of 
November 1932, for it was probable that the other parties of the 
Reichstag would at least hold their own. Although Herr Hitler 
had declared that, whether the Government had a majority or 
not, they would remain in power, he was anxious, if-possible, to 
secure this majority. 

Friends of mine in Berlin were warned to expect something 
remarkable during the week immediately preceding March 5th 
last, and they were not disappointed. The first move came on 
Sunday, February 26th, when the police raided the Communist 
Headquarters in the Karl Liebknechthaus and seized what 
appeared to be plans for a concerted Communist rising throughout 
the country. On the following evening, Monday, February 27th, 
a young Dutch Communist, acting in conjunction with the 
Socialists, set fire to the Reichstag building and was arrested red- 
handed. This, at least, is the official story. In Germany it is a 
penal offence to question the accuracy of this account and people 
have been arrested for so doing. 

Captain Goring was not slow to take advantage of the situation. 
The burning of the Reichstag had provided the party with exactly 
that excuse which they needed for crushing their opponents and 
exactly that slogan which would stampede the floating vote in 
the Nazi interest. Captain G6ring took action with amazing 
rapidity. The Reichstag was burning at ten o’clock on Monday 
night, and by two o’clock on Tuesday morning a Special Edict was 
issued in printed form “ for the protection of the Reich against 
the Communist danger.’ All the Articles of the Constitution 
guaranteeing personal liberty, the rights of free expression of 
opinion, the freedom of the Press, and security against house 
searching were suspended. [Federal States were threatened that 
if they did not take similar action the Reich would take over the 
direction of their affairs. The death penalty was imposed for 
such political offences as inciting to murder members of the 
Government, grave disturbances of the peace, high treason, 
incendiarism, poisoning, etc. 
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This was the signal for the most drastic campaign against 
Communists, Socialists and Pacifists alike, who were lumped 
together under the label of Marxists. All Communist Deputies 
were at once arrested and a number of Socialist leaders shared 
their plight. The Communist and Socialist newspapers were 
suppressed and for these parties election meetings were prohibited 
as well as any form of election propaganda. Throughout Prussia 
and in a less degree throughout the Reich, there was a growing 
record of cases of acts of violence, floggings, shootings, raids on 
houses, and other forms of terrorism. At the same time an 
appeal to the electorate was made calling their attention to what 
the Communists would do to their houses and property if they did 
not vote Nazi. 

This campaign of terror was accompanied by a wave of 
antagonism towards foreigners. Foreign correspondents who 
described the events they saw and commented thereon unfavour- 
ably to the Government were threatened with expulsion. 

Here I should like to say a word about the foreign corre- 
spondents in Berlin, who under very exceptional and difficult 
conditions have carried on very ably, led by The Times corre- 
spondent. The facts that you have received in the newspapers 
have not been very easily transmitted to you. 

Foreigners speaking their own languages on the streets were 
in some cases stopped by Storm Troops and ordered to talk 
German—this, I may say, was a personal experience. Berlin 
took on an aspect of fear. People meeting in cafés and wishing 
to discuss political affairs whispered their comments and looked 
around anxiously over their shoulders to see if they were over- 
heard. All the terrors of espionage and informants were 
experienced. Telephone wires were tapped and conversations 
listened to, till one hesitated to ring up one’s friends for fear of 
incriminating them, and this continued for over a fortnight. 
Perhaps the worst aspect of the situation was the number of 
old scores and private grudges which were worked off during 
this period. Perfectly innocent people were taken from their 
houses at night and beaten and left by the roadside. Jews 
without any political standing were assaulted and their shops 
closed. Other prominent Jews were expelled. Two ex-Chancellors 
were in flight and in hiding and two others would not venture 
from the outskirts of Berlin. 

But the reward of this campaign was reaped on Election Day. 
Ninety per cent. of the electorate went to the poll on March 5th, 
and the floating vote was registered almost to a man for the 
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Nazis, whose total rose from eleven million to seventeen 
million. 

Whatever one’s own political opinions may be it is impossible 
not to admire the party discipline which the Socialists particularly 
showed on Election Day. With every obstruction placed in their 
way, with their leaders in flight, their papers suppressed, their 
meetings and propaganda prohibited, o- lost only one seat and 
one hundred thousand votes. 

I have been in Berlin for the last three General Elections and 
upon each occasion have driven through every part of the city, 
which as a whole may be considered a ‘“ Red” stronghold. 
Throughout the areas which in July and November of last year 
had been ablaze with Communist and Republican flags, on 
March 5th none were shown, but here and there were a few Nazi 
emblems. The auxiliary police, Storm Troop and Stahlhelm, who 
had been enrolled and armed as from February 14th, patrolled 
the streets in the working-class quarters and were watched by sullen 
crowds. So far as I saw there was no intimidation at the polls, but 
the process of attrition and long-drawn-out terror told its tale. 

The Reichstag elections resulted in a 51 per cent. majority for 
the Coalition Government, the Nazis having 47 per cent. and the 
Nationalists 4 per cent. The Centre won two seats, having 73 as 
opposed to 71 at the last Reichstag, and these votes are needed if 
the Government wishes to.secure a two-thirds majority for the 
alteration of the Constitution. It is extraordinary how very little 
change there was in the other votes in comparison with the votes 
of the Nazis. The Southern States were undoubtedly very much 
influenced by the intense propaganda, and those who have cam- 
paigned in Bavaria were very much impressed by the change in 
the tone between February 28th and Election Day. The increase 
in Nazi votes is quite extraordinary and it was the increase below 
the line of the Main which encouraged the Government in its 
subsequent action after the election. 

This triumph at the polls was followed by a further and 
re-emphasised terror. There have been a good many cases which 
have had a certain amount of publicity, amongst them Herr 
Hahn, Head of the German “ Eton,’”’ has been refused a permit 
to return to Baden, the author of Jew Siiss and Einstein had their 
flats raided, and this also happened to Frau Ebert, the widow of 
the first President of the Republic. More than two hundred 
persons have been killed by acts of violence since January of this 
year, and there is reason to believe that there are many similar 
tragedies which have been unrecorded. The record of violence 
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reached its peak during the second week of March, when Herr 
Hitler issued a call to discipline, as a result of which the position 
has slightly improved. 

The Nazis lost no time in extending the area of their authority. 
Prussia was theirs before the election, and on the night of March 
5th a Putsch in Hamburg evicted the Senate of the Free State 
and replaced it by one of Nationalist and Nazi sympathies. 
Taking warning from the fate of their elder sister, the Senates 
of the Free States of Bremen and Liibeck resigned of their own 
accord and were similarly replaced. In Baden, Hessen, and 
Wiirttemberg the authorities were evicted and Reichskommissars 
appointed. Bavaria bowed before the storm and appointed 
General von Epp of its own accord. Finally, on March 13th, 
Cologne and Frankfurt were seized by Storm Troops. 

In considering the present situation, therefore, we have to 
take into account an entirely new set of circumstances. The old 
internal frontiers are gone, swept away by the tide of nationalism, 
and for the first time since Charlemagne Germany stands united 
under one party and one leader. 

Having described to you how the Dritte Reich was established, 
I would like to discuss with you two imminent potential crises 
with which the Government is faced. -The_first is within the 
Government itself, the second within the Nazi Party. As time 
goes on the position of the non-Nazi members of the Cabinet will 
grow increasingly difficult. Herr von Papen is already finding 
it hard to reconcile the present anti-Communist policy with his 
statements after the July and November Elections, that the 
increased Communist vote was not a threat. Baron von Neurath 
is continually finding himself in compromising situations by 
reason of the anti-foreign activities of the Storm Troops, and 
Graf Schwerin von Krosigk is hard put to it to find any other 
financial policy to pursue apart from that which he already 
followed under von Papen and Schleicher. There remains Herr 
Hugenberg, whose loss will be deplored by very few. It is more 
than probable that within six months the Nationalist element 
will have vanished from the Cabinet, and that either a Coalition 
will have been made with the Zentrum or, which is far more likely, 
the Government will be a hundred per cent. Nazi. 

Far more important, however, is the crisis brewing within 
the party. Here one comes upon a clash of personalities in Herr 
Hitler and Captain Géring. I have only met Herr Hitler once, 
so I am not qualified to speak of him personally, but I regard him 
as a man of sense with an appreciation of the realities. Hitler, 
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T am convinced, does not want a war. He is susceptible to reason 
in matters of foreign policy. He is greatly anxious to make 
Germany once more self-respecting and is himself anxious to be 
respectable. He may be described as the most moderate member 
of his party. 

As opposed to him there is Captain Géring. In some ways 
he is perhaps the most tragic figure in Germany to-day. He had 
a very distinguished war record; he commanded the Red Circus 
after Richthofen’s death and was awarded the Pour la Mérite 
Cross—the equivalent of our Victoria Cross. He has always 
seemed to me to be the victim of what I will call a Siegfried- 
Mussolini complex. On the one hand he is as anxious as his leader 
to revive Germany’s self-respect, but he would rather do this in the 
form of a crusade, and a crusade is necessarily aggressive. Gdéring 
sees himself in the réle of Mussolini, to whom he is proud to carry 
some slight facial resemblance. He has interpreted literally Hitler’s 
words to the Leipzig Supreme Court in 1930, that “ heads shall roll 
in the sand,” and he has done his best to bring this to pass. 

The whole crux of the situation lies here. Can the Chancellor, 
who, up till March 5th, accorded a free hand to the Prussian 
Minister of Interior, regain control? In the final issue, whose 
authority will be paramount? In effect, are the men at the head 
of affairs really big enough to curb personal ambition in the 
interests of their country ? 

There are two potential circumstances which might result in 
an increase in Captain Géring’s power. Rumours are already 
circulating that Baron von Neurath will resign office, in which 
case he will probably be succeeded by Herr von Papen. This will 
leave the Prussian Premiership open, and, unless the Chancellor 
is prepared to take the office over himself, there is little reason to 
see why the claims of Captain Géring should not be allowed. On 
the other hand, the great age of the President makes it probable 
that his office will shortly become vacant, and when this occurs 
there is no question but that Herr Hitler will succeed to it and that 
in this case G6ring would make an effort to become Chancellor. 

It is not necessary for me to paint for you the dangers which 
either of these eventualities might bring about. The supremacy 
in Cabinet Councils of the doctrine for which Captain Géring stands 
must inevitably make for an aggressive German foreign policy. 
While Baron von Neurath or Herr von Papen remain in the 
Wilhelmstrasse a modifying influence will be exercised, but should 
this be eliminated there are the gravest fears for world peace. 

I do not hold it to be impossible that the enthusiastic zealots 
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in the party will attempt tc force the hand of the Chancellor, as, 
for example, by a series of “‘ Jameson Raids” into the Polish 
Corridor. These raiding parties would almost certainly be 
arrested or, worse, massacred, by the Poles, and Herr Hitler 
would be placed in the position of being called upon to rescue or 
avenge his blood brothers. This is only one instance of the 
importance which is attached to the maintenance of party dis- 
cipline by Herr Hitler. I do not think that the present Govern- 
ment has any wish for war, but the younger element amongst the 
Storm Troops and the Stahlhelm, that element which by reason of 
its age knows nothing of the last war, is enthusiastic and anxious 
for a chance of attacking Poland. These sentiments have fre- 
quently been expressed to me by young members of each organ- 
isation, and this brings up a question of interest. I think we all 
want to see a regenerated Germany, a Germany which can hold 
up its head with pride, but is this possible without making her and 
her youth chauvinistic? That is the problem which the present 
rulers of Germany have to face. 

I should like just for a moment to turn to the Dritte Reich 
again. I have criticised the means by which it came about, but 
I think that at the same time we are not really concerned with 
that to any very great extent. Germany has to set her own 
house in order in her own way, and what we are principally con- 
cerned with is her foreign policy. I think to a certain extent we 
have been apt to place too great an emphasis on the internal 
policy of Germany. We must allow her, I think, to make her own 
bed. The problem is, what is her foreign policy? Is it to be a 
policy of peace or is she going to make the mistake that Germany 
made in 1914 in taking on both France and Russia at the same 
time? Is it to be a war on both fronts, or only on one? Is it 
to be a war on any front ? 

At the present time there have been few instances which are 
calculated to give confidence. On the other hand, I do not 
believe in judging the new régime by these last few weeks. You 
have to let them have a chance before actually coming to a 
decision. A recent writer to The Times has said : 


“‘ The Nazi aim is to form a European commercial block, consisting 
of Germany, Italy, Austria, Hungary, and Roumania, which, once 
formed, will seek a preferential trade agreement with England and 
the British Empire. This once achieved, all possible trade will be 
diverted to London, not solely for trading purposes, but on the 
broadest grounds of political and strategical expediency.” } 


1 The Times, March 2oth, 1933. 
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I think it is important that we should not repeat the mistake 
which was made in the case of Italy. We laughed at Fascism and 
now, twelve years afterwards, we are negotiating with Mussolini 
on intimate terms. We have to accept the situation created in 
Germany on March 5th, 1933, it has come to stay. The 
celebrations this moruing at the opening of the Reichstag are 
such that it is impossible to disregard them. Admittedly the 
Communists are not there, the Socialists have been dragooned 
into submission, and the Centre is looking extremely gloomy, 
but the 51 per cent. are there, and unless something exceptional 
occurs they will be there in four years’ time. 

The activities of the new régime have been so far principally 
destructive. Das System has been swept away, the Communists 
have been suppressed, the Socialists have been temporarily 
rendered inactive, the Jews have been terrorised, foreigners have 
been threatened and foreign countries are, as a result, agitated. 
The constructive record is so far small, but in its policy of 
regeneration the present régime has endorsed and reaffirmed the 
Purity Campaign which Herr von Papen began in the summer of 
last year. Pornographic works are no longer shown in the same 
quantity in the bookshop windows. Such houses as the Eldorado 
Café have been closed, Nacktkultur has been declared illegal. 
Jazz music is no longer played from the Berlin wireless stations 
and it is expected that a premium will be placed upon the works 
of Wagner. 

The new Minisler for Propaganda, Herr Goebbels, has told 
quite frankly what his proposals are : coordination of the wireless, 
the Press, active propaganda, the film, the theatre and popular 
instruction. He described the Press as ‘‘a piano on which the 
Government can play,’’ and you may be sure there will be very 
few discords— 


“ The theatre and the film must adjust themselves to the new era. 
Film and theatrical producers cannot complain of lack of material ; 
the Government will, if necessary, put them on the right path. As to 
popular instruction by activity in this field I hope to reach the goal 
where the whole nation will think unitedly and in which there will be 
only one public opinion.” 


There is just one point before I close which I would like to 
suggest for your consideration. There was a rumour this evening 
that President Hindenburg had died after the Reichstag opening. 
I am happy to inform you that it is entirely without foundation. 


But it does open up the problem of what might happen and one’s 
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heart does rather turn over when a rumour of that sort circulates. 
Primarily one wonders what would happen to the Reichswehr. 
What would its attitude be in the event of the death of the 
President? Many of the senior officers are anti-Nazi. Their 
loyalty is to the “Old Man.” The promotion of Herr Hitler to 
the office which Marshal von Hindenburg holds to-day might 
not, I say might not, have the same influence upon them. I 
leave the thought with you, what would be the attitude of the 
Reichswehr ? 

But it would be entirely wrong to under-estimate the import- 
ance of the movement. Whether we like it or not the Nazi 
régime has come to stay. We cannot assume an attitude of 
complete detachment. The real reason for the Nazi movement is 
desperation, the longing of German youth to get out of the system 
»that was created around it—I will not put it stronger than that 
—at Versailles, and Hitler is more than anything else the child 
of Poincaré and Clemenceau. The German nation have got the 
form of government for which 51 per cent. of them have voted, and 
both Germany and Europe, as a result, are on the eve of great 
happenings. 

Summary of Discussion. 

Mr. H. P. GREENWOOD expressed agreement with what Mr. Wheeler- 
Bennett had said. For the first time Germany was to a large extent 
united and had nearly 50 per cent. of its voters in one party, where 
previously it had had twenty parties with a maximum in any of 25 
or 30 per cent. He was disturbed at the mention of possible Jameson 
raids into the Polish Corridor. He thought, however, that the Rezchs- 
wehr would be strong enough to stop anything likely to lead to war as 
long as the Germans had no chance of success, that is to say for a 
long time. There was danger that foreign Powers might be aggra- 
vated by restrictions in the economic field which would have a serious 
effect on foreign trade, and thus on the surplus available for debt 
payments. He did not think, however, that anything unnecessarily 
drastic would be done about foreign debts; Dr. Schacht had empha- 
sised that Germany would do her best to honour them. A Jewish 
stockbroker had told him years ago that when the Nazis got into the 
Government the market would be firm. This proved to be the case 
and the general attitude of the business community had remained 
optimistic. 


Str ANDREW McFapyEAN referred to an address by a German of 
the left wing who had seemed quite confident that, whatever the out- 
come of the election, President Hindenburg, who was still in full 
possession of all his faculties, would intervene to prevent the Consti- 
tution being infringed. The Constitution had been smashed to pieces 
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and President Hindenburg had not intervened. What part was he 
now playing? 

Though it was not the business of other countries how the new 
régime was set up, it was difficult to look on in sympathy while such 
treatment was accorded to the Jewish element of the population which 
was responsible for so much of the greatness of Germany. And under 
modern conditions it was impossible to separate internal policy from 
external policy. What Germany was going to do in fiscal matters 
and how she was going to settle the agrarian problem had a bearing 
on foreign affairs, because if high tariffs were kept up and the people 
made to pay three times the price for bread to keep agriculture going, 
it would be impossible for Germany to pay her foreign debts. He 
drew little comfort in that respect from the presence of Dr. Schacht 
at the Reichsbank; Dr. Schacht would be guided by nothing but 
what he considered to be the interests of Germany and Sir Andrew would 
not feel great confidence in the wisdom of the means he might choose. 

He did not feel so sure that the revolution had come to stay. The 
percentage of the population which could be counted on to support 
the present régime was 47, not 51, because it was not certain that 
von Papen and Hitler would hold together; and even the 47 per cent. 
was not secure, since it was not certain that Hitler and Géring could 
stay together. How then were they going to continue to suppress the 
other 53 per cent. ? 


Mr. E. W. D. TENNANT said he disagreed with those who were 
anxious about the present position. He thought that Germany would 
now go straight ahead with such a start that others might have difficulty 
in catching up. Unemployment had been reduced by fifty thousand 
since the beginning of the year, largely through the formation of 
volunteer labour battalions, which were housed in barracks, fed and 
clothed and paid threepence a day by the Government, and employed 
in building canals, dykes and irrigation schemes. There was to be a 
compulsory labour service for men between eighteen and twenty-five, 
irrespective of classes. In agriculture the farmers got a subsidy of 
25 marks for every volunteer they employed, the farmers having to 
feed the men but the Government clothing them and paying them 
threepence a day. Factories and large concerns, which were in the 
hands of the banks and therefore in the hands of the Government, 
were not allowed to shut down without Government permission, and 
directors’ fees were being cut down from {£5000 or even £1000 to £1500 
or £600 a year. 

He disagreed with those who thought that the Reichstag had been 
burned deliberately. He had been over the Karl Liebknecht House 
and had seen its secret trapdoors and underground passages and maps 
with power stations, railways and reservoirs marked with the number 
of men necessary to blow them up. He had no doubt that the man 
charged with the outrage would be hanged. 

He thought that either von Papen or Hitler would succeed President 
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Hindenburg, and his impression was that it had been only the intrigues 
of von Schleicher which had kept von Papen and Hitler apart. They 
were now excellent friends. He believed that the danger of war had 
definitely receded now that Germany had got back her self-respect. 


Major A. C. CuurcH referred to a letter Mr. Tennant had written 
to The Times and said that a great deal of reliance could not be placed 
on his facts, since he had represented the Jews in Germany as being 
three times as numerous as they actually were. The unemployment 
figures should have gone down not fifty thousand but four hundred 
thousand, since that number had been taken into the auxiliary police. 
Not one of the things mentioned by Mr. Tennant as constructive had 
been started by Hitler. Some had been started before Briining’s 
Government and some by Briining himself. Von Papen was re- 
sponsible for the subsidies to agriculturists and industrialists, and the 
result of the payment per head on workers taken into factories had 
been that employers dismissed their men in order to take them on 
again with the subsidy. The Nazi movement was not solely a national- 
ist movement; it was also a socialist movement, and there were 
elements in it which would demand the delivery of the socialist goods. 
The German Exchequer was now keeping the Brown Army instead of 
it being maintained by voluntary subscriptions, but some day the 
Nazi movement would have to justify itself by economic results. 
Many in the movement were already wondering what there was in 
the new Government’s programme besides the creation of three police- 
men in place of one and extravagances such as Jew baiting. 

The reason for the success of the Nazis at the poll in Bavaria and 
agricultural districts was the distribution of quantities of food to the 
unemployed. Prices went up for agricultural products and the 
peasantry felt Hitler had brought them to the promised land in a 
week or two. 

He had not a great opinion of Hitler as an orator, but Goebbels 
was a magnificent orator though using his powers for destructive 
criticism alone. Géring was embittered by a tragic career. The 
only hope for the future of Germany was that Hitler and Géring would 
cancel each other out and that the better elements in the Nazi move- 
ment would come up from below and provide new leaders. 


Mr. IsRAEL COHEN expressed surprise that none of the speakers 
had mentioned Hitler’s Mein Kampf, which contained a complete 
exposition of his philosophy, or referred to the twenty-five points of 
the Nazi programme which in 1920 the party had declared to be 
immutable. In what way was the new Government going to put those 
points into effect? The two main principles on which the movement 
was based were the sanctity of dictatorship and the supremacy of 
Germanism. 

He pointed out that it was not only against foreign Jews that 
Hitler had directed his attack, but also against native Jews, and the 
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fact was that Jews had lived in Germany since the fourth century 
and in some parts had been settled for a longer period than the Germans 
themselves. The number of Jews in Germany had fallen from 615,000 
before the War to 564,000, despite a certain influx from Poland, so it 
was not true to say that their number had been increasing. Since 
one of the cardinal points of the Nazi programme was that no one 
not of German blood could be a citizen, one must expect a law to 
disfranchise all the Jews. 

The distinguishing qualities of the Nazi movement were stupidity 
and inhumanity. The stupidity of the movement was shown by the 
fact that 47 per cent. of the German population had forsworn their 
civil liberties by their own act. He agreed with those who thought 
that the fire in the Reichstag had been prearranged. The man who 
had been caught had told the Nazis at Meissen in Saxony a few months 
before that he was a Nazi and he had not yet been put on trial. In 
the so-called plot for the murder of Hitler, it was alleged that bombs 
had been placed near the Richard Wagner statue in Munich, yet 
though the police were all possessed of revolvers, the men had been 
allowed to escape. 

In what way did Mr. Wheeler-Bennett expect the desired regenera- 
tion of Germany to take place? Was it not rather the degeneration 
of Germany that was being witnessed ? 


Miss NEwItT said that the fact that 51 per cent. of the people of 
Germany were behind the Government at the moment did not neces- 
sarily indicate that it would last four years. It would have to show 
that it could tackle economic and social problems in a more competent 
fashion than its predecessors if it was to gain the support of the working 
class of Germany. There was a very large section of German youth 
which was opposed to war and nationalism in the sense of the Nazis 
and did not believe that Germany could attain freedom and stability 
by warlike measures. The new Government must produce something 
better for the unemployed than compulsory labour camps at threepence 
a day. 

A Fascist International seemed to be incompatible with a move- 
ment whose beginning and end was national supremacy, and a difficult 
situation would arise when the problem of the Tyrol and the question 
of frontiers came to the front. There was also the Hirtenburg arms 
affair. Hitler had drawn finances from the manufacturers on the 
Ruhr and armament manufacturers like Thyssen, who had close 
relations with Schneiders in France. There was the question of 
Poland and the Little Entente. She would suggest that, remembering 
the folly with which the Allies acted in suppressing a country in so 
vital a position in Europe, they should face up to the situation and see 
what they could do. Obviously to allow Germany to rearm at this 
moment would be to augment the very grave war danger in Europe. 
Practical international disarmament would appear the only effective 
alternative. 
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QuEsTIoN: Would the Catholic Centre in time come to terms 
with the Nazis as the Catholics in Italy had with the Fascists? Was 
it true that 70 per cent. of the Nazi Cabinet were Catholics ? 


Mr. WHEELER-BENNETT said that he thought the new régime would 
remain in power for four years, though one could not say that it would 
be under the present leaders. He could not see what would put it 
out, since the Reichstag would be adjourned till next November and 
would then meet only for a fortnight each year. An insurrection was 
unlikely since the minority of 47 per cent. was more important than 
the majority against it, if it had the machine guns. The only reser- 
vation he would make with regard to its duration was that conceivably 
there might be such a great break-up within the Government that it 
would lose strength. 

He was surprised at the suggestion that von Papen might be 
President. The November election had been a vote against von 
Papen and, though personally liked, he had a great capacity for 
getting himself disliked politically, even among his supporters. If 
there was a presidential nomination instead of an election and if the 
opposing parties were suppressed, then, of course, it would be easy 
enough. 

He did not believe the present Government wanted war, but he 
held to his opinion that raids were a possible danger. The attitude 
reflected in the current Punch cartoon of the Three Musketeers—Mr. 
MacDonald, Signor Mussolini, and M. Daladier—saying ‘‘ Confound 
that boy ! ’—meaning Hitler—was not helpful. 

Mr. Cohen had the advantage of him in having read Mein Kampf. 
The twenty-five points of the Nazi programme were so contradictory 
that nobody could carry them out, but many parties had got into 
power and had then disregarded the programme on which they got into 
office. As to the means of regeneration, he did not feel sure that he 
could answer the question. 

As to the Centre Party, their strongholds had been occupied by 
the Nazis. If the Nazi Party wished to rule by a two-thirds majority 
it needed the Centre votes, but he would not venture on any specula- 
tion as to a future alliance between the Centre and the Nazi Party. 
It was true that two-thirds of the Cabinet were nominally Catholics, 
including Hitler, Géring and von Papen. 
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SHIPPING SUBSIDIES AS AN INTER- 
NATIONAL PROBLEM! 


By Str NorMAN HILt, Bart. 


SHIPPING subsidies can be viewed from a good many angles, 
but, having had under observation for many years their practical 
effect on both national and international interests, I think that 
the problem they present is essentially a trade problem, and as 
such must be examined and its solution controlled by the needs 
of international trade and not of shipping. 

In saying that I am not overlooking the fact that questions 
of national defence arise, but many changes have taken place 
since Adam Smith declared that 


“‘ As defence is of much more importance than opulence, the Act 
of Navigation is, perhaps, the wisest of all the commercial regulations 
of England.” 


When that was written the merchant ships and their crews 
were the backbone of the fighting naval defences of all nations; and 
nations, and in particular this country, were not living in absolute 
dependence for their daily bread on international trade. It is 
no longer a question of trading to create opulence; it has become, 
certainly for us, a question of trading to support existence. 

I realise that, apart from the fighting services, there are 
advantages in time of war in having ships under your own flag 
sufficient to bring in your essential oversea supplies of food, but 
on the other hand there are even greater advantages in time of 
war in being able to produce at home all the food needed. From 
the point of view of defence it must always be borne in mind that 
ships do not create traffic, they only carry it. Therefore in time 
of war the nations that control the food supplies also control the 
ships whatever may be their flags. 

I am not forgetful of the services rendered by our merchant 
ships in the War—they were beyond price—but those services 
were rendered by ships that owed their existence to commercial 
enterprise; they had been built and were being run for the 
purposes of trade, not only for the trade of this country and the 


1 Paper read at Chatham House on March 14th, 1933, the Lord Essendon in the 
Chair. 
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British Empire, but for the trade of the world as a whole. And 
no such ocean transport services as we had at our disposal when 
war came could ever have been maintained for.any other purpose. 

I am also not overlooking the fact that a State’s action may 
be taken, in whole or in part, for other than business reasons, 
as, for example, the maintenance of national prestige. But it is 
impossible for any one State to secure a monopoly in any inter- 
national trade, and if the ships it is running or subsidising are 
not able to hold their own in open competition without State aid, 
the losses to be made good, voyage after voyage, and year after 
year, must tax the resources of even the most wealthy of the 
nations, whilst the employment of such resources must impose 
continuously limits on the advantages to be derived from an 
open freight market. Freedom for all ships, under all flags, to 
compete on terms of equality of opportunity is essential to the 
maintenance of such a market, and there can be no equality of 
opportunity between the ships that are run at the cost of a State 
and ships that must earn their own living. 

Therefore, although there are all these points to be borne in 
mind, I think that trade considerations must be the governing 
factor in considering shipping subsidies as an international 
problem. 

From that standpoint we must start with a clear perception 
of :— 

(x) What zs international trade from the shipowner’s point of 
v1ew ; 

(2) What are the services that shipping can render to such 


trade; and 
(3) What ave the conditions under which such services can be 


most effectively performed. 


International trade to the shipowner is not trade between 
nation and nation. It is represented by innumerable transactions 
between individuals of different nationalities; and in volume, 
character, origin and destination, the cargoes dealt with in those 
transactions are subject to wide variations. For example, the 
failure of the harvest in one quarter of the world will not only 
affect both the exporting and importing power of the countries 
involved, but it may also, for a time, call for radical alteration 
in the general distribution of ship carrying power. And the only 
method by which the shipowner can keep in touch with these 
constantly changing needs for ship carrying power is through the 
freight market. Price is the one and only common language that 
is spoken and understood throughout the world of commerce. 
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Then as to the services that shipping can render: the volume 
of international trade is, in very great measure, limited by the 
carrying power of the shipping available under all flags, as 
probably in value something like four-fifths of the total is sea- 
borne, as against one-fifth that is carried across land frontiers. 
In weight the proportion that is sea-borne is probably even 
greater. But shipping is only one of the agencies employed in 
such transportation; there are the ports, with their facilities for 
handling and storing the cargoes; there are inland agencies, 
rail, road, and water, by which the cargoes are carried to and from 
the ports; and there is the need of capital and credit to enable 
the cargoes to be transferred from the producer to the consumer. 
All of these agencies must work together, but even then, as was 
pointed out by the World Economic Conference in May 1927, 


“Transport agents, whether they are concerned with transport by 
rail, maritime transport, transport by internal navigation, road trans- 
port or aerial transport, are merely the servants of trade. They do 
not create traffic and they are subject to the influence of the general 
economic situation rather than exercising an influence upon it.” } 


And then as to the conditions under which ship carrying power 
can be made most effective: the carrying power of the ship is 
limited by its cargo-holding capacity, and the number of times 
that capacity is used within any given period. And the frequency 
of use depends in part on the speed of the ship, to a greater 
degree on the time occupied in loading and discharging the cargoes 
carried, but above all else on the ship being able to secure after 
each voyage a return or following-on cargo. Ocean transport must 
be limited and costly if there are delays in the ports, and it must 
be very limited and very costly if there is cargo to be carried only 
one way. 

Every nation has authority to prescribe the conditions under 
which ships under its own and other flags are at liberty to use its 
own ports; but in claiming and exercising such power it must, on 
all international voyages, concede equal rights to the nations to 
which belong the ports from where the ship has come and to 
which the ship is going. Therefore, whilst the sea is free to all, 
its use for the purposes of international trade can be controlled, 
through the ports served, not by one but by at least two nations. 
That control may be exercised with the object of promoting the 
political or economic interests of one or the other, or of both the 
nations to which the ports belong. And apart from all question 

1 League of Nations: World Economic Conference, Final Report (Geneva, 


May 1927), p. 34. 
N2 
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of control, every nation is at liberty to provide and run ships under 
its own flag on any basis it pleases; it may leave them to be 
operated as business undertakings, with or without State aid, or 
it may run them as State undertakings. But whatever steps a 
nation takes to promote the interests of its own shipping, they 
are always open to be countered by other nations, either by the 
imposition in their ports of disabilities or restrictions on the 
preferred ship or its cargo, or by meeting the subsidised ships of 
the other nation with subsidised ships of their own. 

It is only in ports in which no such control is exercised that 
international trade can get the full advantage of the open freight 
market. Freight rates are of moment, but the carrying power 
of the modern ship is so great, and its cost of operation in relation 
to the volume of cargo carried is so small, as to make freight 
rates of secondary importance to the traders. What the traders 
need above all else is safe, regular and frequent service, and to 
secure such service nothing has ever been found to equal the 
pressure that free and open competition in the open freight 
market of the world imposes upon the shipowners of all nations. 

There can be no such market in any country that discriminates 
in favour of ships under its own flag, whether such discrimination 
takes the form of preferences granted to such ships or their cargoes, 
or of the imposition of restrictions placed on ships under other 
flags or their cargoes. And there can be no equality of oppor- 
tunity as between ships run in whole or in part at the cost of a 
State and ships that are entirely dependent on their own earn- 
ings. The mischief is that every interference with normal 
trading conditions has a habit of spreading. Flag discriminations 
by one nation almost always provoke retaliation at the hands of 
other nations, and in the end result in the ports affected limiting 
the volume of employment open to shipping and curtailing the 
transport facilities available to traders. 

So widely are these facts realised that the maintenance of an 
open freight market has become generally recognised as essential 
to the prosperity of shipping under all flags, as it is to the pros- 
perity of international commerce. It was for these reasons that 
the Versailles Treaty pledged the Members of the League of 
Nations 
“to make provision to secure and maintain freedom of communica- 
tions and of transit and equitable treatment for the commerce of all 
Members of the League.” 4 
And it was in pursuance of that pledge that conventions have 
1 Art. 23 (e). 
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been entered into since the War dealing with freedom of transit, 
navigable waterways, simplification of customs formalities, rail- 
ways, and maritime ports. It is the aim and object of all of these 
conventions to facilitate transit by providing that, in regard to 
such traffic, in no country shall distinction be made which is 
based on the nationality of persons, the flags of vessels, the 
place of origin or destination, or on any circumstances relating 
to the ownership of goods or of vessels. 

The United States of America are not parties to these conven- 
tions; but three Presidents since 1920 have refused to resort in 
their ports to discriminatory dues on ships under foreign flags, 
or to impose discriminatory duties on their cargoes. President 
Wilson in 1920 refused to carry out the direction of Congress to 
terminate such part of treaties as restricted the United States 
in imposing discriminatory import and tonnage duties. Presi- 
dent Harding in 1921 repeated that refusal. And President 
Coolidge in 1924 permitted a statement to emanate from the 
White House that “the axe of ship trade discrimination cuts 
with both edges,”’ and that he would be cautious in applying a 
discriminatory policy because “‘ countervailing acts by foreign 
countries might have unpleasant consequences.”’ Whilst Secre- 
tary of State Charles E. Hughes reported to the Senate in 1925 
that, 


“‘ Whilst it is believed that the policy of discriminatory exactions 
would not benefit our shipping but rather tend to injure it, there can 
be no doubt of the injury such a policy would inflict upon American 
trade.” 4 


The agreement among the nations as to the world’s need for 
the best of transport facilities is so striking as to cause the 
President of the World Economic Conference of 1927 to point 
out : 

“We have long been familiar with the remarkable contradiction 
between the enormous and sustained efforts made by the nations, 
with a considerable loss of capital, for the improvement of means of 
communication for passengers and goods by constructing railways, 
ports and canals, and on the other hand the fiscal and administrative 
measures by which they are apparently striving to render of no avail 
their heavy expenditure and their persevering efforts.” 

I have gone in some detail into the nature of the services 
that shipping renders to international trade because I want to 
make clear the background from which I think the problem of 

1 Hearings before U.S. Senate Committee on Foreign Relations on treaty of 
commerce with Germany, Part VI, pp. 302-6. 
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shipping subsidies must be viewed, from the international stand- 
point. For my own part I am satisfied that the transport 
services that are needed by this and other nations can be effi- 
ciently rendered only by shipping that is taking its part in the 
international trade of the world as a whole. I do not believe 
that the needs of international trade can ever be satisfied by 
shipping that is concentrated on the trade of any particular 
nation. In such concentrations the ships would not get adequate 
employment, and the traders would not get adequate shipping 
facilities. To function effectively, shipping like commerce must 
follow and promote the flow of world trade. 


To turn now to the more direct bearing of the problem on 
the British shipping industry; flag discrimination, and the sub- 
sidising of shipping as one form of such discrimination, are no 
new practices. They have been resorted to from the earliest 
times as methods of promoting both the commerce and shipping 
of almost all the maritime nations. 

In this country the earliest Navigation Act of which I know 
is one passed in the reign of Richard II, but clearly the principles 
on which that Act was based had been applied from much earlier 
times. The Act of Richard II prohibited the export of English 
goods in other then English ships. From that date there was a 
succession of statutes, some increasing and some diminishing the 
privileges, but all based on privileges being a necessity for the 
maintenance of English shipping. The Act of Navigation of the 
Commonwealth is the best known of our Navigation Laws, 
but it was only one of many. Some of these Acts did not 
stop at conferring exclusive rights on English shipping in English 
ports; they aimed at preventing other nations from acquiring 
any general ocean carrying trade. And they were met by counter- 
vailing discriminations imposed on English ships by other nations. 

The privileges granted to the shipowners went on increasing 
until they became so burdensome to our growing commerce that 
exceptions and qualifications had to be introduced to give our 
traders a chance, or until the counter-discriminations imposed 
by other nations became intolerable to our shipowners. But 
after every relaxation there was almost always a swing back, as 
the country became scared by the fear that it was increasing 
its commerce at the risk of national safety. And our practice 
was followed by other maritime countries up to the middle of 
the last century, the only nation then pressing for its abandon- 
ment being the United States of America. 
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In 1849 our Navigation Laws were swept away, and for the 
first time since the reign of Elizabeth commerce was, so far as 
Great Britain was concerned, given the right to make use of the 
ships of all nationalities in all ports of the world. 

When the change was made we were amongst the big ship- 
building and shipowning nations, but we showed but little sign 
of obtaining the first place in the world in the building and run- 
ning of the ships by which the trade of the world was then being 
carried—the wooden sailing ships. It was alleged at the time 
that the British shipowner, relying on his reserved trades, had 
abandoned the unreserved trades of the world to his competitors 
under other flags. It was alleged that traders were being worse 
served by the British shipowners in the reserved trades than the 
traders of all nations in the open trades, and that therefore, whilst 
the open trades were increasing, the reserved trades were being 
crippled for want of transport facilities. It was said that whilst 
Great Britain’s instruments were monopoly and restriction, the 
United States of America were capturing the carrying trade of 
the world with enterprise and the clipper ship. 

There was substance in these complaints, but I think that 
they were exaggerated. It was not so much owing to lack of 
enterprise on the part of the British shipowners, as to the fact 
that our shipbuilding yards were then unable to compete in 
price with those in countries with abundant supplies of suitable 
timber. World trade, then as now, needed the best available 
transpoit facilities, and other nations were then in a position to 
provide such facilities more cheaply than this country. It was 
in these circumstances that the British shipowners fiercely 
opposed the taking away of their privileges. They were convinced 
that it would be impossible for them either to build or to run 
their ships in the face of foreign competition. But not only 
were we then on the point of throwing our ports open to the 
exports of all nations; the shipping industry itself was at the 
beginning of a period of vast development and expansion during 
which changes were to occur in such fundamental factors as the 
materials of which the vessels were built and their motive power. 

In 1850 both the iron and the engineering industries were 
already well established in the United Kingdom, and as those 
industries had been developed in and around ports, excellent 
facilities were available for the building of iron steamships with 
easy access to abundant supplies of both coal and iron. At first 
the change came slowly, and it was not until steel became available 
in shipbuilding, a little more than fifty years ago, that the steam- 
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ship mastered the ocean carrying trade of the world. From that 
time there has been steady and marked development in the size, 
carrying capacity, speed, economy of working, efficiency of types 
for special requirements, and safety, not only of our ships but 
also of the ships of all nations. And almost all of these develop- 
ments have taken place within my own recollection. 

The first cargo of frozen meat was carried in 1879, the first 
cargo of fruit with refrigeration in 1896, and the first large cargo 
of dairy produce in 1911. The opening up of these new trades 
brought about fundamental changes in the food supplies of this 
and many other countries, and in so doing brought into the 
markets of the world, as buyers of manufactured goods, the 
producers of these supplies. And it was as recently as 1886 that 
the first vessel to carry oil in bulk was built, which has placed oil 
and all that that has meant at the disposal of the world. 

It was not only in the ships that developments took place. 
Organisations were built up, maintaining on given routes regular, 
frequent and efficient services, providing stability and equality 
of treatment in the matter of freights for all shippers of cargo, 
large or small. London has become the centre of the chartering 
trade of the world. Ports have been designed and developed and 
provided with enormous storage facilities for cargoes of all 
descriptions. There has been placed at the disposal of the trade 
of the world abundant credit to finance the transport of the 
cargoes. And that credit has been protected by ample insurance 
facilities. 

In the main the United Kingdom has taken the lead in these 
developments, but not in all. For years improvements in British 
passenger-carrying ships, and in particular in emigrant ships, 
were impeded by our adherence to antiquated laws and practices 
that had been framed for wooden sailing ships. Until last year 
the development of British tankers and timber-carrying ships 
was being held up in the same way by an adherence to antiquated 
laws and practices framed for vessels of entirely different types. 
But generally our natural resources have enabled us to produce 
at the lowest cost the ships that the world needs; and we have 
for three generations applied those resources, our skill, our capital, 
and our credit, in the building up of a prosperous world trade 
based on the interchange of commodities. 

In all these developments our shipbuilders and our shipowners 
have been in the keenest competition with other flags, but they 
have been ready to build for every flag and to carry for every 
nation on equal terms. And we as a nation have kept our ports 
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open in all trades to ships under other flags and their cargoes on 
terms of absolute equality with vessels under our own flag and 
their cargoes. 

We and the rest of the world turned in 1849 to the policy of 
“enterprise and the clipper ship ’’ in place of that of monopoly and 
restriction. What had been the result up to the outbreak of war? 
As to the British shipping industry, the answer is to be found in 
the Report of the Departmental Committee on the Shipping 
and Shipbuilding Industries after the War, that was presided 
over by Sir Alfred Booth and reported in 1918. This is what is 
said in that Report : 


“At the outbreak of War the British Mercantile Marine was the 
largest, the most up-to-date, and the most efficient of all the merchant 
navies of the world. It comprised nearly one-half of the world’s 
steam tonnage and was nearly four times as large as its nearest and 
most formidable rival—the German Mercantile Marine. . . . More 
than one half of the world’s sea-borne trade was carried in British 
ships.” 4 


And what had the world attained? The advantages in all ports 
of an open freight market through which all traders could secure 
the best of ocean transport facilities. 

Many nations, indeed most nations, before the War had at 
some time or other and in varying degree used their national 
resources to maintain sea communication on particular routes, 
or to promote particular trades in which they had special interests. 
But such State aid was used in international trades to supplement 
and not to replace the facilities offering in the open freight market. 
The War caused these limitations to be ignored, with the result 
that in many countries shipping has become a burden on national 
economy instead of a contribution to its prosperity. Individual 
enterprise in both the shipbuilding and shipowning industries in 
all countries is now fighting for existence, and the world’s inter- 
national trade is threatened with the loss of all the advantages 
it derives from the open freight market. 

It is in these circumstances that the Preparatory Committee 
for the forthcoming World Economic Conference report that, 


“In the case of shipping, the most urgent questions arise in con- 
nection with direct or indirect subsidies to national mercantile marines 
and premiums on national shipbuilding.” * 


1 Shipping and Shipbuilding Industries after the War. H.M. Stationery Office. 
1918. 

2 League of Nations: Monetary and Economic Conference : Draft Annotated 
Agenda (C. 48, M. 18, 1933, I1.), p. 33- 
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To understand how this disastrous position has been brought 
about it is necessary to review very briefly the effect of the War 
on the transport agencies serving international trade. The 
withdrawal of trading ships to meet war requirements, and the 
locking up of German shipping, reduced substantially the ocean 
carrying power available for trade purposes, but, in total, inter- 
national trade diminished throughout the War in a still greater 
degree. On the other hand, the trade that remained was forced 
into new channels. Many of the accustomed sources of both 
supply and demand were closed, and other and often far more 
distant sources had to be found. The War itself created abnormal 
demands. Extraordinary calls were thereby suddenly imposed 
on all the transport agencies, including the inland agencies and 
the ports. In such circumstances it was impossible to maintain 
the customary flow of traffic which is so essential to the main- 
tenance of the carrying power of the ship. The resulting wastage 
of ship carrying power was prodigious. 

This is the description given by the War-time Director of 
Ship Requisitioning of the conditions in this country : 


“The ships in 1919 carried less than seventy per cent. of the 
cargoes which they would have carried if port conditions of loading 
and discharging had been as they were in 1913. This fact may be 
forcibly put by stating that if it had been possible in 1919 by the 
wave of a magic wand, either to bring back at once into active 
employment all the tonnage sunk by the Germans throughout the 
War, or alternatively to improve port conditions to their 1913 level, 
the second of these alternatives would have given much greater relief 
to the situation and help to the general economic position of the 
world.” ? 


Those are the reasons that brought about a shortage of ship 
carrying power during the War, but it was a temporary, not a 
permanent, shortage. There was no shortage of ships, as was 
demonstrated directly the transport agencies were able to return 
to normal working conditions. Indeed it is open to doubt 
whether, in total, the international trade of the world could have 
been increased during the War even if more ships had been then 
available. As it was, the financial resources of the world were 
overtaxed in providing cargoes for such ships as were available. 
But the nations who were suffering from war restrictions and war 
disorganisation in their international trade started developing, 
some as commercial enterprises either with or without State aid, 


1 Allied Shipping Control, by Sir Arthur Salter, p. 218. (Carnegie Economic 
and Social History of the War.) 
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and some solely at the cost of the State, such shipbuilding resources 
as they possessed. 

It is manifest that there could be no economic future for a 
mass of tonnage that was surplus to the world’s requirements; 
much of it had been built in yards that were started in the greatest 
haste and possessed few, if any, natural advantages; and all of 
it had been built at a cost that had up to that time never been 
dreamed of in the shipping industry. It was a misfortune that 
this shipbuilding should have been undertaken at all, but in the 
presence of war it is easy enough to understand why it was under- 
taken. It was a far greater misfortune that this shipbuilding 
was persisted in after peace had been established and it had 
become manifest that there was ample, and far more than ample, 
ship carrying power available to satisfy the needs of world trade. 
And it was the greatest misfortune of all that the governments 
mainly responsible for bringing into existence this mass of un- 
wanted surplus tonnage should have taken the lead in imposing 
ever-increasing limitations and restrictions on the volume of the 
world’s trade as a whole. 

The end of the story as shown by the last general figures that 
are available for the world as a whole—those for 1931—is that 
the shipping tonnage available for the world’s international sea- 
borne trade increased from 33 million tons gross in I913 to 52 
million tons gross in I93I, an increase of 57 per cent., whilst the 
world’s international sea-borne trade increased (on the basis of 
1913 values) from £3,300 million to £4,000 million, an increase 
of only 2x per cent. The whole of that increase has since dis- 
appeared, and there is therefore in the world to-day an unused 
surplus of 19 million tons gross of shipping. There is no work for 
one out of every three of the ocean-going steamships. 

Shipbuilding was, of course, only one of the emergency 
industries that war conditions created. Many of such industries 
were started nationally as merely temporary expedients and were 
abandoned as soon as normal sources of supply became available. 
But in regard to others, and shipbuilding and shipowning were 
amongst them, national vested interests grew up during the 
abnormal period of interrupted international intercourse, and the 
idea ‘of demobilisation was nationally unacceptable. Some of 
such industries struck root and are now contributing to their 
country’s prosperity; but others, and shipbuilding and ship- 
owning were amongst their number, could only be continued as 
a burden on their national economy. 

A State can in its own home trade force its traders to con- 
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tribute to the cost of running ships under its own flag on an 
uneconomic basis; but, so far as I know, no form of tariff has 
ever been devised by any nation which secures advantages in 
the building and running of ships under its own flag in the world’s 
international sea-borne trade. Every maritime nation has tried 
and rejected all methods of shipping reservation and restriction 
that have ever been devised, as disastrous to its international 
trade and harmful to its ships engaged in such trade. The only 
methods remaining by which the war-created surplus of shipping 
could be kept in existence on an uneconomic basis were for the 
State to assume the direct burden and run the ships on its own 
account, or to induce others to take over the ships and to run 
them nominally as commercial enterprises, but in fact on subsidies 
they were receiving from the State. 

Both methods were followed by some, but not all, the nations 
responsible for bringing the surplus tonnage into existence, and 
in the main they have been applied only in relation to ships 
employed in the direct trade of the nations adopting them. Itis, 
I suppose, easier to persuade over-burdened taxpayers that some 
benefit may be derived from paying ships under their own flags 
to run at a loss from their own ports, than it is to get them to 
provide below cost for the carrying of cargoes in which their 
country has no concern between the ports of foreign countries. 
In the result the operations of State-aided shipping have in 
general been confined to the international trades of the countries 
giving such aid, and therefore have not enabled such shipping to 
compete effectively in the general carrying trade of the world. 
But nevertheless the operations of the State-aided shipping have 
reacted disastrously on the open freight market both in their 
own countries and in the world trade. They are conspicuous 
examples of the ideals of “ national self-sufficiency which cut 
unmistakably athwart the lines of economic development.” 

The gross excess of supply over demand for ship carrying 
power is paralysing shipping and shipbuilding under all flags 
and impeding their continuance. It is idle to look for any effec- 
tive adjustment of supply to demand so long as these industries 
are under the menace of tonnage built or run on an uneconomic 
basis. 


There to the best of my ability you have a balanced survey 
of shipping subsidies as an international problem. I have 
worked with and for the British shipping industry—the ship- 
builders, the shipowners and the crews—for nearly fifty years. 
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The industry has in my lifetime played no small part in building 
up the standard of living and the whole social system under which 
forty-five millions are living in this country. The position ot 
these forty-five millions is in peril until world trade has been re- 
established on the basis of the interchange of commodities. 
And nothing less than the restoration of world trade can provide 
employment for the British Mercantile Marine as it has existed 
for the last fifty years. 


Summary of Discussion. 


THE CHAIRMAN, LorD EssENDON, said that as a shipowner he was 
often asked why he did not advocate subsidies. It would be a help 
to have a few millions a year to detract from one’s losses, but the 
remedy was worse than the disease. To adopt State aid for the 
merchant marine because other nations were doing it turned the ship- 
ping industry into a state of economic warfare, and by bringing into 
existence ships which were not required it did no good to the nations 
adopting it. Of the four countries adopting it—France, Italy, the 
United States, and Japan—all but Japan had a larger proportion of 
laid-up tonnage than Great Britain, and in the case of Japan there 
were special circumstances which caused this. It was essential to 
obtain international agreement to limit these subsidising methods. 

The tonnage of the United States merchant marine rose during 
the War from two to fifteen million tons, but it should be remembered 
that there had been a demand from Great Britain that the United 
States should use its shipbuilding resources to provide ships for war 
purposes. At the end of the War the British Government had sold 
all their ships, but the American Government had kept theirs, so that, 
with all the ships on their hands they had to invent the system of 
subsidies in order to induce American shipping companies to buy 
them. The method adopted was that of mail subsidies of about $8 
per mile, and figures published by the United States Post Office 
authorities showed what would be earned by the shipping companies 
if the mails were carried on a poundage basis instead of the mail 
subsidy basis. For a voyage from New York to Buenos Aires—six 
thousand miles at $8 per mile—$48,o000 was earned, while the com- 
parative figure if mails were carried on a poundage basis would vary 
from $6000 to $8000 per trip according to the number of mails carried ; 
so the subsidised company earned six to eight times more than the 
actual value of the service rendered. The cost to the American tax- 
payer of these subsidies amounted to $30 million a year, and the 
American shipper and consignee had to pay the same freight as he 
would to foreign shipping companies. There was some indication 
that the Americans were not going to continue this method. The 
Senate had postponed consideration of a proposal to give a subsidy 
of £2 million over a period of ten years to a new line from Philadelphia 
to Baltimore. 
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It was to be hoped that something would be done at the World 
Economic Conference to eliminate subsidies and remove restrictions. 
What was economically wrong could not be politically right. 


Str ARTHUR SALTER commented on the remarkable phenomenon 
that both the speaker and the Chairman, as among the trading repre- 
sentatives of the shipping industry, had said that they did not want 
public money, but merely asked for a fair field and no favour for 
merchant shipping, and wondered in how many industries a similar 
attitude could be found. 

Subsidies were undesirable for three reasons. First, of the many 
forms of wasteful commercial policy, there was something peculiarly 
wasteful about shipping subsidies. The only way shipping could 
prosper was on the basis of international trade, and if Governments 
were going to restrict the cargoes that had to be carried, it was peculiarly 
wasteful to increase by protection the particular industry which their 
activity in another field was rendering less necessary. 

Secondly, of the many forms of provocative commercial policy, 
there was something particularly provocative about shipping sub- 
sidies. The rest of the world did not regard it as provocative if pro- 
tection was given to producers in the home market, a national preserve, 
but to spend the taxpayer’s money in order that shipping might 
compete on favourable terms in the world market, not a national 
preserve, was provocative. 

Thirdly, of the many forms of economic activity which tempted 
politicians to folly, there was something particularly tempting about 
this particular sphere of activity. The objects of politicians in encour- 
aging the growth of shipping by subsidies, to raise national prestige 
and to show the flag, were inconsistent with running ships economically 
and efficiently. In studying foreign shipping subsidy systems he had 
come across an instance where at one time there had been a whole trade 
which consisted in taking out-of-date sailing ships out with stones in 
ballast and back with stones in ballast, from one year’s end to another, 
to earn a mileage subsidy. 


QUESTION: What steps would the speaker recommend if the 
nations giving subsidies refused to stop them? 


Str NorMAN HILi said that the important thing was to keep 
down costs; first of all, building costs; secondly, running costs, of 
which wages were a small part and port costs a large part, being 
higher than before the War in spite of new mechanical appliances, 
and thirdly, the costs of inland transport agencies, railways, roads, 
and canals. 

He believed that British shipping would come out on top again, 
and referred to the summaries by Sir John Glover in the Records of 
the Statistical Society which dealt with the three decades of the 
’sixties, ’seventies, and ’eighties. Sir John Glover regarded the 
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abolition of the Navigation Laws as ruinous to shipowners and in the 
first summary noted the disastrous fall in freights and increase in 
foreign competition. In the second summary he became more cheer- 
ful; and when he reviewed the situation for the third time in the 
‘eighties, he confessed that the theorists had proved right and that 
the abolition of the Navigation Laws had saved British shipping. 

The figures with regard to American subsidising showed that the 
net debit to the Shipping Board up to 1931 was $3500 million—{£700 
million odd at par. He did not know how the net figures were arrived 
at. On the best estimates he could make, the loss to date must 
exceed £1000 million—that is, the United States had spent and lost 
on its shipping ventures a sum equal to one-half of all the loans 
they made to the Allies. France had concentrated on maintaining 
certain services as a matter of prestige and was providing enormous 
sums for the Compagnie Transatlantique, which made things difficult 
for British passenger ships in the North Atlantic. Italy had adopted 
the vicious practice of paying ships so much a mile for steaming, 
wherever they were steaming to or from, with a result that the Italian 
taxpayers were paying, for example, for their ships to run at a loss 
in bringing sugar from Mauritius to Great Britain. It was difficult 
to believe that the taxpayers in other countries would continue to 
bear these losses. 

If such subsidies were persisted in he would suggest that in par- 
ticular cases, such as the Mauritius sugar trade, British shipping 
hould be backed by a subsidy to make it clear that they were not 
going to be beaten out of any particular trade. But if costs and prices 
were allowed to go up, it would be an end to British shipping. 


ADMIRAL SIR SYDNEY FREMANTLE said that in spite of all that 
was said of the ineffectiveness of subsidies in bringing any advantage 
to those who applied them, the fact remained that they would still be 
continued ; first, because powerful countries did not care to be depen- 
dent on the shipping of other countries for the transport of troops in 
time of war or of goods in time of peace; secondly, because nations 
felt it to be a matter of prestige, and thirdly, because in many cases 
it was made a condition of receiving subsidies that the ships should 
be fitted with placements for arms and would be an important addition 
to the professional navy in time of war. Governments paid subsidies 
for good reasons, though not for economic reasons, and it was essential 
that Great Britain should face these facts. The speaker’s remedies 
had been tried during ten years and had had no effect whatever. It 
was a national failing to decline to face facts. What was required 
from the shipping interests was a constructive policy, which might be 
either in the form of some modification of the Navigation Acts, or in 
that of giving the nation some military value in exchange for a subsidy. 


A GuEsT said he did not agree that shipping subsidies were more 
injurious than other kinds of protection; the damage depended on 
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the relationship between the total cost of production per unit and the 
subsidy per unit, and if a subsidy was equal to 50 per cent. of the 
total cost of: production it was undesirable, wherever it might be. 
The difficulty of dealing with the problem by international agreement 
was due to the mentality which made nations pretend to agree and 
then try to steal a march on their neighbours. But even with inter- 
national agreement to abolish subsidies, the problem would not be 
completely solved; it would take the new form of a monopoly ring of 
shipping interests throughout the world which would keep up freight 
rates. If one did away with international competition one must not 
at the same time do away with individual competition. 


A MEMBER said that when he was in the United States in 1919, 
shipping people had argued that as they had goods to ship to every 
part of the world, if they did not build their own mercantile marine 
and if Europe went on with wars, they would have to ship their goods 
in the ships of belligerents. In spite of the subsidies the shipping 
companies were losing money on every line except along the Pacific 
coast, where there was no competition. One owner had complained 
that he had to pay higher wages than British shipowners and to feed 
his men better, and had said that he could make more money out of 
chartered foreign ships than out of those he had bought under a 
subsidy agreement. 

He suggested that the British Government might give some assist- 
ance, not by subsidies, but by giving something towards the replacing 
of old ships by modern ones which could then still control the greater 
portion of the carrying trade of the world. 


QUEsTIONS: Was the speaker satisfied with the obsolescence 
allowance now being given by the Inland Revenue authorities? Were 
the relative proportions of steam-driven and oil-driven shipping likely 
to remain the same? Would he consider that money spent on the 
new Cunarder would in the circumstances of the day be wasted ? 


SiR NorMAN Hit said that Admiral Fremantle’s points with 
regard to having ships at disposal for troops and food supplies were 
obvious. For that purpose the United States had all the ships it 
needed in its reserved coasting trade, whilst Great Britain had far 
more ships in proportion to her Empire than she needed. Great 
Britain had gone on the basis of giving the best service at the lowest 
price and she had got half the world’s carrying trade by hard work. 
The only way she could keep it was by hard work. A comparison of 
the pre-War figures with those for 1929 was quite cheering. Both 
before the War and in 1929 British inter-Imperial trade represented 
15 per cent. of the total seaborne trade of the world; the trade between 
the British Empire, including the United Kingdom, and other countries 
represented a further 39 per cent.; and the balance of the seaborne 
trade—46 per cent.—was between other countries. British shipping 
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in 1929 represented about 40 per cent. as against 50 per cent. in 1912 
of the total world steam tonnage. In 1929 Great Britain was carrying 
43 per cent. of the whole trade of the world as against 50 per cent. 
pre-War; she was carrying both before the War and in 1929 go per 
cent. of inter-Imperial trade and 60 per cent. of the trade between the 
British Empire and foreign countries. In 1929 she was carrying 25 
per cent. of the trade between foreign countries, whilst in pre-War 
days she had carried nearly 33 per cent. That was surely a fine 
record up to the slump in world trade after 1929. 

He could not agree with the suggestion about rebuilding old ships ; 
they would be glad to have the number reduced. He thought the 
income tax assessment was now fairly sound. He could not give an 
opinion as to the future of coal and oil, but he thought coal was putting 
up a good fight. 

With regard to the Cunarder, that was the kind of exception he 
had in mind where something might be done; it was clear that the 
French Government was behind the competing line in the North 
Atlantic, and the American Government behind the American com- 
panies. Whether that was sufficient reason for making an exception 
he was not sure, but he was ready to think about it. 




















GERMAN-POLISH RELATIONS! 


By MONSIEUR JEAN CIECHANOWSKI 


History contains no records to show that any peace treaty 
has ever been welcomed by the losers of a war as the ideal settle- 
ment of their aspirations. A satisfactory peace treaty is a 
compromise accepted by both sides after laborious negotiations. 
It is probably correct to say that, shorn of all embellishing 
phrases, a peace treaty is necessarily for the losers the best kind 
of a hard bargain obtainable in the circumstances. The Versailles 
Treaty, although it was intended as a new departure in states- 
manship, and was negotiated in an atmosphere in which there 
were to be no victors and no vanquished, was probably only such 
a bargain from the German point of view. The experience of 
these post-War years points to the fact that in Germany treaty 
revision is regarded as one of the main objectives of foreign 
policy. 

The revision of treaty clauses in an atmosphere of peaceful 
international cooperation is but one of the usual tasks of diplomacy. 
It entails negotiations on a footing of complete equality between 
the States directly interested, and one of the essential conditions 
for such peaceful revision of treaty clauses is necessarily the 
reaching of agreement between the parties concerned. 

For this reason the existence of at least peaceful relations 
between them should greatly facilitate negotiations. Surely it is 
unusual for the Power most anxious to obtain the agreement of 
another Power to the revision of a clause of an existing treaty to 
allow its revisionist elements to envenom its relations with that 
particular Power, to go out of their way in order to prejudice 
world opinion against it, and to create a sort of pre-War atmosphere 
around the problem in question? Surely it is unusual for that 
Power also to allow militarist organisations of its nationals to 
attack the territorial integrity of the other Power in fiery and 
threatening speeches and solemn pledges of obtaining their aims 
by force if need be, and to countenance the organising by its 
nationals of displays and demonstrations of a militarist character 
in the vicinity of the frontier of that Power, while refraining from 
directly approaching the Power in question on the subject ? 


1 Paper read at Chatham House on 26th January, 1933, Mr. H. Wickham 
Steed in the Chair. 
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Such methods of preparing the way for “ peaceful” nego- 
tiations between two Powers become all the more astounding if, 
at the same time, the Power whose revisionist circles are pursuing 
so offensive a course has solemnly pledged itself not to attempt 
to obtain a revision of the clauses in question by any but peaceful 
means, and has signed treaties to “ outlaw war as an instrument 
of national policy.” 

Remarkable as it must appear to a peace-loving world, such, 
briefly, is the attitude of German “ revisionism ’’ towards Poland 
when viewed dispassionately from the standpoint of normal’ 
international relations. 

German revisionist tendencies do not stop at the so-called 
“ Polish Corridor,” but cover many other stipulations of the 
Versailles Treaty. This has become evident in the course of the 
last few years from German official and unofficial enunciations, 
from the organs of the authoritative German Press, as well as 
from some of the programmes of German political parties. The 
study of the real scope and aims of the German anti-treaty 
activity should provoke the greatest interest among true pacifists, 
as its further development may not be without an element of 
real danger to peace. 

The campaign waged against the Treaty of Versailles by 
German advocates of revision has been conducted with a persist- 
ence and coordination characteristic of the German race. It 
has been sufficiently effective to create in many circles abroad a 
mentality which might be termed “ the defeatism of peace.” It 
is at least partly responsible for the spreading of an atmosphere 
of apprehension that war is becoming probable, for the steady 
decrease of confidence, for the growing belief that peace can only 
be maintained by drastic revision of the Treaty of Versailles and 
by unconditional and rapid general disarmament. 

It seems but fair to submit that no such situation could have 
arisen and no such result could have been achieved by Germany 
had the Peace Treaty not been weakened at the outset by the 
refusal on the part of the United States of America to accept it, 
and by the rejection of the treaty of guarantee upon which 
reposed to a considerable degree respect for the new European 
status quo. Thus the divergence of views shown to exist between 
the former Allied and Associated Powers in their attitudes towards 
the Versailles Treaty, and the impossibility of permanently 
coordinating national policies in peace time to the extent which 
had been temporarily possible for the purpose of defeating 
Germany’s war aims, may be regarded as the primary cause of 
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the weakness of the Versailles settlement, rather than the 
plausibility of the German case itself. 

On the other hand, it should be admitted that it was unwise 
to coerce a nation, to the tune of “‘ hang the Kaiser,” into adopting 
a democratic system of government for which it was unprepared, 
to burden it with reparations too astronomically high to be 
collected, to the tune of “we will press them until the pips 
squeak,” to try to reduce its army and military equipment to a 
degree that would obviously create the will to evade the military 
clauses of the Treaty, to confiscate its warships, and to deprive 
it of the necessary outlet for the energy of its growing population 
by taking away all its oversea colonies. In short, it was unwise 
ever to hope permanently to enforce upon a great nation restric- 
tions which were humiliating and which interfered with the 
exercise of its sovereign rights. The fact that some at least of 
these clauses have already been revised, while some of those 
remaining appear to be ripening for revision, goes to prove the 
point. 

But not all the clauses of the Versailles Treaty were unjust. 
For instance, those relating to the territories which the German 
Reich was required to cede to Poland cannot be included in that 
category. The Reich restored to Poland the part of the ancient 
Polish Province of Pomorze which now constitutes the so-called 
“ Polish Corridor,” a part of Upper Silesia which returned to 
Poland on the strength of the plebiscite, and the Province of 
Poznan. All of these territories had been annexed by Germany in 
the course of past history. Notwithstanding the comparatively 
long periods during which they had been held by Germany, none 
of them had lost their original distinctly non-German national 
character, although their populations had undergone a process of 
ruthless Prussianisation. This being the case, the cession to 
Poland of the territories enumerated was not an injustice com- 
mitted against the German nation. On the contrary, it was but 
the just restitution of formerly seized territory, a restitution both 
indispensable and logical, once the ethnographic principle had 
been adopted as the basis of a peaceful post-War Europe. 

When the German Government asked for peace in 1918, 
having accepted President Wilson’s Fourteen Points, it made no 
reservations regarding the Thirteenth Point, which provided for 
the restoration of an independent Poland with a free and secure 
access to the sea. The Thirteenth Point was worded as follows: 

“An independent Polish State should be created which should 
include the territories inhabited by indisputably Polish populations 
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which should be assured a free and secure access to the sea and whose 
political and economic independence and territorial integrity should 
be guaranteed by international covenant.” 


The restoration of an independent Poland within her ethno- 
graphic limits was generally welcomed as the indispensable 
reparation of one of the greatest crimes in history—the partition 
of Poland by force committed at the end of the eighteenth century. 
It was considered that the restoration to independence of a 
nation which had not lost its national consciousness in the face 
of nearly a century and a half of ruthless oppression and attempts 
at denationalisation on the part of imperialist Germany and 
Tzarist Russia, had become imperative. 

In the case of Poland’s western boundaries, which alone were 
fixed by the Treaty of Versailles, the ethnographic principle laid 
down by President Wilson, and accepted by Germany in her 
acceptance of the Fourteen Points, was very strictly applied. 
Once the right of Poland to the restoration of her independence 
was admitted—and hitherto no one appears to have placed this 
right in doubt—once the general consensus of opinion had pro- 
nounced the partitions of Poland by force to have been a crime, 
then surely any discussion as to how much of unmistakably Polish 
territory seized at the time of the partitions should be restored to 
her must needs remain purely academic and somewhat futile. 
Territory restored to Poland by Germany had to be proved 
ethnographically predominantly Polish. Even German propa- 
gandists do not attempt openly to question the Polish character 
of the Province of Poznan, so there is no reason to enlarge upon 
it. As regards Upper Silesia, the part ceded to Poland was only 
restored to her after the holding of the plebiscite foreseen in 
Article 88 of the Versailles Treaty, which proved the indisputably 
Polish ethnographic character of that territory. 

There remains the part of the ancient Polish Province of 
Pomorze, constituting to-day the so-called “ Polish Corridor ”’ 
or Poland’s “ free and secure access to the sea,” in the words 
of President Wilson. This territory has become the foremost 
objective of German revisionist activity. The campaign against 
this so-called ‘‘ Polish Corridor’ has been so intense, so persis- 
tent, and at times so exclusive, that one was led to suppose that 
Germany might even become quite reconciled to all the other 
clauses of the Treaty if she could only obtain the “ Corridor.” 
It is only comparatively recently that world opinion has had 
the opportunity of realising that in fact Germany’s aspirations 
regarding treaty revision do not stop at the “ Polish Corridor.” 
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However, the broadening of the anti-treaty campaign which now 
openly includes such aims as unconditional “ Gleichberechtigung,” 
the return to Germany of some at least of her lost oversea colonies, 
and the revision of other sections of the treaty, has in no way 
reduced the energy with which German propaganda seeks to 
impress upon world opinion that peace is threatened if Poland 
retains the “ Corridor.” 

In this section of the anti-treaty campaign, spokesmen and 
writers have presented the case for Germany in so tendencious a 
way, with such disregard for history, facts and statistics, that 
only ignorance of past European history, coupled with that 
“defeatism of peace’’ which seems to characterise modern 
mentality, can explain the readiness with which some sections 
of public opinion still appear to absorb German revisionist 
propaganda. 

It is not necessary to have recourse to Polish sources of 
information or Polish statistics in analysing the merits of Poland’s 
case respecting the Province of Pomorze, the so-called “ Polish 
Corridor.”” Non-Polish historical documents and official German 
pre-War statistics are available now, as they were available to, 
and closely scrutinised by, the framers of the Versailles Treaty 
before they satisfied themselves of the justice of Poland’s rights. 

Pomorze or Pomerania became an integral part of Poland in 
the tenth century, having been joined to Poland by Mieczyslaw I, 
the first King of Poland, in 968. Poland introduced Christianity 
in Pomorze. In 1308 this province was seized by the Teutonic 
Knights, who had been established there on the invitation of the 
Polish Duke Konrad of Mazovia in order to assist in protecting 
that part of Poland from the incursions of a pagan tribe, known 
under the name of Prusy or Prussians, who inhabited territories 
east of Pomorze. The Kings of Poland waged several wars 
against the Teutonic Knights to regain possession of Pomorze. 
They obtained decrees of the Papal Tribunal ordering the Knights 
to restore this province to Poland; these orders were, however, 
disregarded by the Knights of the Cross. It was only after the 
so-called Thirteen Years’ War (1454-1466), which ended by the 
conclusion of the Second Treaty of Torun in 1466, that Poland 
finally ejected the Teutonic Knights and regained possession of 
Pomorze. From that date until the first partition of Poland in 
1772, Polish Pomerania remained uninterruptedly an integral 
part of Poland. 

Corroboration of these historical facts exists in all unbiassed 
history books. Unimpeachable evidence, showing that Poland 
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introduced Christianity in Pomorze and that it has been an 
integral part of Poland since 968, and likewise bearing out the 
history of the Teutonic Knights, can be found in the Archives 
of the Vatican. On the basis of historical records from such 
unimpeachable sources it is proved that Pomorze was an integral 
part of Poland from 968 to 1308 and from 1466 to 1772, that is 
for over six centuries. It was held by force by the Teutonic 
Knights for one century and a half. It was held by Prussia and 
Germany for only a century and a quarter. 

Polish Pomerania never ceased to struggle against Prussian 
rule and its population took part in Napoleon’s attempts to 
restore the Polish State. In 1871 the deputies from Polish 
Pomerania in the German Reichstag protested loudly against 
incorporation into the newly-constituted German Reich. The 
records of the German Reichstag prove this fact. 

German revisionists contend that the population of the part 
of Pomorze now referred to as the “ Polish Corridor” had no 
longer a Polish majority at the time of its restoration to Poland. 
German official statistics and statistical authorities disprove this 
contention. The last pre-War census was taken in Germany in 
1910. The following table gives the proportion of Poles to 
Germans in the territory of the so-called ‘‘ Polish Corridor” in 
1910, when the last pre-War census was taken in Germany, the 
figures being compiled from the official Prussian Gemeinde Lexikon, 
and in 1921, when the first post-War Census was taken in Germany : 


Year. Totai Population. Germans. Slavs. Percentage of Slavs. 
1910 990,145 437,412 552,733 56% 
1g2t 939,254 196,029 743,225 791% 


The provisional figures for the Polish Census of December 1931 
show that the Poles now constitute 90 per cent. of the total 
population in the Province of Pomorze. 

The German claim that the Kashoub population of the 
“ Corridor ” is of a race distinct from the Poles is best answered 
by the fact that the Kashoubs sent a deputation to the Peace 
Conference in 1919 to state that they considered themselves Poles 
and to insist on being incorporated into the re-established Polish 
Republic. The Polish origins of the Kashoubs, whose language 
is a Polish dialect understood by Poles, is admitted by many 
prominent German scholars. Heinrich Berghaus, the eminent 
geographer, described them as “a people of Polish origin whose 
language differs but slightly from Polish.” 4 Franz Tetzner, a 
German author from Danzig, wrote : 

1 Physikalischer Atlas, 1852, Gotha, II. p. 15. 
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“‘Kashoubian and Polish are the same language with but small 
differences of pronunciation.” 4 


H. Geffcken, speaking of the Kashoubs, stated : 
“The Kashoubs used to tear up the German Catechism books 


brought from school by their children and demanded that religious 
instruction should be given them in Polish.” # 


Hellmuth von Gerlach wrote in Die Friedenswarte of July 1927: 
“ It is impossible to contest the Polish nationality of the Kashoubs.” 


This list could be extended almost indefinitely. 

Similarly statistics from authoritative German sources show 
that before the War the “ Corridor ’’ was inhabited by a clear 
Polish majority. So great an authority as Hermann Rauschning 
writes : 

“In the territory now called the ‘ Corridor’ the population was 
composed in 1910 of about 42°5 per cent. Germans and 57°5 per cent. 
Poles and Kashoubs.”’ § 


According to Rauschning, 69 per cent. of the German population 
of the territory restored to Poland returned to Germany between 
Ig1g and 1926. He also states that in 1926 the Germans con- 
stituted only 11-8 per cent. of the total population of the 
“ Corridor.” 

Germans frequently make the charge that this exodus of 
Germans from the “ Polish Corridor’? was caused by harsh 
treatment or discrimination on the part of the Polish authorities. 
Such statements have no foundation in fact. The German 
population in the “‘ Corridor’ was mostly composed of govern- 
ment officials, employees in police, railway and other services, 
military and business men, who were either recalled to Germany 
or left the province of their own volition. This German exodus 
from the “‘ Polish Corridor ”’ is one of the most striking proofs of 
the fundamentally Polish character of the province. It speaks 
more convincingly than almost any other argument in support of 
the fact that the energetic Prussianisation carried on for over a 
century had lamentably failed. Indigenous populations do not 
as a rule leave their native soil. The Polish population of the 
“ Corridor ”’ remained on the spot notwithstanding the continuous 
efforts between 1772 and 1920 to oust it or to Prussianise it. 

To turn to other impartial authorities as to the Polish character 
of the ‘Polish Corridor,” the opinion of two distinguished 

1 Die Slaven in Deutschland, 1902, Braunschweig, p. 441. 


2 Preussen, Deutschland und die Polen, 1906, Berlin, p. 108. 
3 Die Entdeutschung Westpreussens und Posens, 1930, Berlin, Hobbing, p. 340. 
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Harvard professors, Charles H. Haskins and Robert H. Lord, 
who acted as territorial experts to the American Commission to 
Negotiate Peace, is worthy of notice. In their book entitled 
Some Problems of the Peace Conference 1 they wrote: 


“Poland needs territorial access to the sea—of that there can be 
no question. But the Peace Conference would probably not have 
granted her this wish had it not been justified in doing so on ethno- 
graphic grounds. The Conference did not invent the ‘ Corridor,’ that 

_ already existed and is written plainly on every honest linguistic map of 
this region.” 


The late Archibald Cary Coolidge, an eminent American historian, 
refers to the “ Corridor ’’ in the following terms : 


“ Supposing even that the economic arguments balance each other, 
the guiding principle should be that of self-determination, and the large 
majority of the population of the Corridor are and wish to remain 
Poles.” 2 


So much for German and other foreign evidence in proof of 
Poland’s right to the Province of Pomorze. 

Poland has made full use of her access to the sea. The 
statistics compiled by the Danzig Harbour Board, yet again a 
non-Polish official body, show conclusively that as compared with 
1913, when Danzig was still in German hands, the movement of 
ships in the port increased four and a half times between 1920 and 
1931. The same applies to the movement of goods carried from 
and to Poland via Danzig. In 1913 Danzig occupied thirteenth 
place among all the Baltic ports in the movement of shipping 
tonnage. To-day it has risen to third place, standing after 
Copenhagen and Stockholm. In merchandise traffic it occupies 
first place on the Baltic, having handled 8-6 million tons in 1928, 
while Copenhagen handled ony 5-6 million tons and Stockholm 
only 1-8 million tons. These figures show that Poland utilises 
Danzig for its overseas trade more extensively than Germany 
had need to utilise it before the War. 

The idea prevails in some quarters that Poland undertook to 
build the port of Gdynia in retaliation against Danzig. Un- 
doubtedly, after Danzig had raised difficulties in 1920 by refusing 
to allow the unloading of munitions indispensable to Poland’s 
defence against the invading Soviet troops, Poland realised that 
she could not rely on Danzig in such an emergency, and this 
influenced her decision to build a port in Gdynia. But primarily 


1 Cambridge, 1920, p. 173. 
2 Ten Years of War and Peace, Cambridge, 1927, p. 173. 
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the decision to develop Gdynia was based on economic 
considerations. 

Contrary to the fears expressed in some quarters, the port of 
Gdynia has not caused any serious prejudice to the port of Danzig. 
Poland’s oversea trade is growing rapidly in proportion to the 
total of her foreign commerce. While in 1922 only some 7:4 per 
cent. of her foreign trade passed through Danzig and Gdynia, 
in 1931 62-7 per cent. of her total foreign trade passed through 
these ports, and Danzig still handled 38-2 per cent. of it. 

Passing to the question of transit between East Prussia and 
Germany through the “ Polish Corridor,” this matter is regulated 
in conformity with Articles 89 and 98 of the Versailles Treaty. 
There are no difficulties of transit. In the course of the first 
eight years of its existence, the special German-Polish Tribunal 
set up in Danzig for the settlement of questions arising out of 
transit traffic was only called upon on two occasions to give a 
decision. In an official report published in 1923, Dr. Holz, one 
of the heads of the German State Railway Management in 
K6nigsberg, writes : 

“One can state with satisfaction that, thanks to the negotiations 
conducted between the Management of the State Railways of the 
Reich and the Management of the Polish State Railways, difficulties of 
transit have been settled. East Prussia, as far as her transit traffic is 
concerned, is no longer an enclave. (Fiir den Durchgangsverkehr ist 
Ostpreussen keine Enklave mehr.) The Reich Railways have thrown 
a bridge over Polish territory. (Die Reichsbahn hat die Briicke tiber das 
polnische Durchgangsgebeit geschlagen.) Transit goes on without 
hindrance, in fact as if the Management of the Railways of the Reich was 
still active on Polish territory. Prices of transport fixed at German 
internal tariffs are applied as if the territory between East Prussia and 
the rest of Germany was still German. One has to admit that the 
Management of the Polish State Railways keeps all its engagements.” ? 


So much for German official testimony. 

Six railway lines over Polish territory are open to traffic 
between Germany and East Prussia. Twenty-four trains daily 
are run on these lines in both directions, seating 4246 passengers 
of the so-called privileged or direct transit class—free from 
passport and customs formalities. This means a total capacity 
for the transit of 1,549,795 passengers yearly. Contrary to the 
claim sometimes made by German revisionists that this number 
of trains is inadequate, the highest figure for passenger traffic has 
never yet reached 900,000 in one year. 


1 Holz: Ostpreussens Wirtschaft und Verkehy vor und nach dem Kriege, 
K6nigsberg : Graefe und Unser, 1923, p. 9. 
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Similar facilities are given to German goods traffic. In 1924 
an average of 581 German trucks passed over Polish territory 
daily; in 1929 it had increased to 948. In 1924 German goods 
transit over Polish territory amounted to 2 million tons; in 
1929 it was 4:6 million tons. In 1913 such transit only amounted 
to 2:3 million tons.1_ All German goods in transit are free from 
Polish customs duties and formalities. 

Poland likewise undertakes to carry in transit troops and 
war material between Germany and East Prussia. We read in 
Reichstagsdrucksache, No. 2191 *: 


“We must state that the stipulations correspond entirely to the 
needs of military transport which in normal times takes place between 
the Reich and East Prussia. Do not let us forget that Germany has the 
right to transport in both directions up to 1400 soldiers and 800 metric 
tons of war material weekly.” 


In reality in time of army manceuvres in East Prussia those limits 
are greatly increased and special trains are placed at the disposal 
of the German General Staff. No difficulties have ever been raised 
by the management of the Polish State Railways in such cases. 

German river traffic in transit is admitted without hindrance 
or formality over Polish territorial waters on the Lower Vistula, 
the canalised part of the River Brda, the Bromberg Canal, and 
the canalised part of the River Notec. 

Similar facilities are granted to German postal traffic. A 
certain number of telegraph and telephone lines over the “ Corri- 
dor” is set aside exclusively for German—East Prussian com- 
munications. Likewise facilities are granted to German motor- 
car traffic in transit over Polish territory over five main roads. 
Repeated suggestions made by Poland to open an additional 
motor road between K6nigsberg and Berlin through Tczew and 
Chojnice have met with no response. 

This survey of existing facilities for Germany’s freedom of 
communication with East Prussia over Polish territory shows 
that the ‘‘ Polish Corridor ”’ is not an obstacle to German traffic. 

Germany has approximately one thousand miles of sea-coast ; 
Poland has forty miles. To sum up the question of Danzig versus 
Gdynia, it should be easy for Londoners to understand the attitude 
of Poland to these two outlets for her seaborne trade. The Polish 
seaboard of only some forty miles should be regarded in the same 


1 Albert von Miihlenfels: Ostpreussen, Danzig und der polnische Korvridor 
als Verkehrsproblem, p. 18. 
2 p. 106. 
No. 3.—VOL. XII. O 
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light as the Port of London. Before the various docks on the 
Thames were concentrated under the Port of London Authority, 
there was keen competition between individual docks such as the 
East India and the Surrey Docks, for instance. The competition 
between Danzig and Gdynia is of a somewhat similar nature. The 
growth of Poland’s foreign trade will in time tax both these ports 
to their fullest capacity and, indeed, it may require their further 
development. Moreover, it does not seem fair to judge the 
situation of any port at present without making some allowance 
for the severe depression from which all seaports are suffering. 

It is necessary to mention a few facts concerning Polish Upper 
Silesia, as German revisionists appear to show greater activity 
regarding this territory. In this case, the will of the population 
having been ascertained by a plebiscite before the territory was 
restored to Poland, German revisionists have chiefly made use 
of economic arguments to try to prove that this highly indus- 
trialised district could not develop normally after having been 
severed from the Reich, and that Germany would suffer greatly 
by being deprived of the coal and other industrial products of 
Polish Upper Silesia. 

These arguments are entirely unfounded. Upper Silesia, 
situated at the considerable distance of some four hundred miles 
from Berlin but right on the border of what used to be Russian 
Poland before the War, and barely two hundred miles from 
Warsaw, had for many years before the War gravitated economic- 
ally eastwards. It drew its working population from Poland. 
It was dependent on Russian Poland for the supply of its meat, 
of its potatoes, grain and flour, of its pigs and cattle, as well as of 
its iron ore and the timber for its mines. Agricultural Poland 
was always its natural and most convenient hinterland. 

The most conclusive evidence of this statement is supplied by 
the best German authority on the matter. The German leaders 
of pre-War industry in Upper Silesia and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Oppeln in Upper Silesia were so well aware of the 
dependence of Upper Silesian industries on Poland that, during 
the War and in prevision of its victorious issue for Germany, they 
tried to ensure the district against a possible separation from 
Poland in the future. They addressed exhaustive reports to the 
German Government on the subject, urging the necessity of 
annexing Russian Poland to Germany, or at least the southern 
part of it, pointing out that the products of Polish agriculture and 
Polish raw materials, as well as the demand of the Polish market 
for Upper Silesian goods, were indispensable (unentbehrlich) to 
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the normal existence of Upper Silesian industries. Five in all of 
such clear and definitely worded reports are available. 

The first of these was written in November 1915 by the Oppeln 
Chamber of Commerce in collaboration with the greatest industrial 
federation of Upper Silesia, the Berg- und Hiittenmannischer Verein 
(Federation of Mining and Iron and Steel Industries), and was 
signed by its Chairman, Bergrat Dr. Williger. The second 
emanated from the same Federation. It was dated September 
3rd, 1916 (No. A, 1378). It urged the necessity of securing 
railway facilities, regardless of war-time restrictions, for the 
indispensable importation from Poland of iron ore and timber 
for the mines. The third was a memorandum of ‘the Oppeln 
Chamber of Commerce of September 24th, 1916 (No. 11563), 
signed by Dr. Williger. The fourth was a memorandum of the 
same Chamber of Commerce of July 1917, dealing with the same 
subject, namely, the close natural relationship of Upper Silesia 
to Poland and the consequences of this relationship regarding 
Poland’s future. The fifth was a memorandum of the Berg- und 
Hiittenmdannischer Verein in Kattowitz of December 6th, 1917 
(No. 15700), relating to a future treaty with Poland, showing the 
necessity of annexing Russian Poland to Germany for the benefit 
of Upper Silesian industry, or at least the southern part of Russian 
Poland. 

What could be more authoritative and more conclusive 
regarding the economic link between ‘Russian Poland and Upper 
Silesia than these very forcefully worded reports, written during 
the War by the leaders of German industry to their Government ? 
What could throw a clearer light on German intentions concerning 
the future of Poland, whose independence Germany had so loudly 
declared in Warsaw on November 5th, 1916, in the futile hope of 
raising an army in Poland? 

The German argument that the economic life of the Reich 
would suffer as a result of the reunion of part of Upper Silesia 
with Poland has likewise proved unfounded. It was responsible 
for the introduction of a special clause into the Geneva Con- 
vention, granting to Germany for a number of years a yearly 
contingent of six million tons of coal duty free from Polish Upper 
Silesia. When this clause lapsed in 1925, at a time when the 
world markets had already become saturated with an over supply 
of coal, Germany closed her frontier to all Polish coal and to some 
products of Upper Silesian metallurgy. One of the strongest 
German arguments against the restoration to Poland of part of 
Upper Silesia was based on the contention that the coal from 
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that district was indispensable to Germany. But the sudden 
closing of the German frontier to all coal from Polish Upper 
Silesia in 1925 goes to show that this coal was not necessary to 
Germany, at least in time of peace. Germany has succeeded in 
doubling the coal output in her part of Upper Silesia in the course 
of a few years after the War. She has at present not only enough 
coal for her home market, but occupies a prominent position 
among the European coal-exporting countries. 

It should likewise be borne in mind that agricultural Poland 
has not yet reached her full industrial development. As time 
goes on her comparatively low consumption of coal and steel 
per capita is increasing and thereby creating a growing demand 
for her Upper Silesian coal, iron, steel and chemical fertilisers. 

Ever since the War the Polish nation has been exposed to 
expressions of hostile feeling issuing from Germany. No effort 
seems to have been spared to envenom relations which could 
have become neighbourly, and indeed, by this time, friendly. 
On the other side, Poland, ever since the War, whatever Govern- 
ment was in office, took every opportunity to show her readiness 
to cooperate economically and to help to bring about better 
relations with her German neighbour. 

Provocative speeches by leading politicians and high officials, 
aggressive displays held near the Polish frontier by militarist 
organisations like the Stahlhelm, the Hitler “Storm” detach- 
ments, and others, declarations on the part of these organisations 
that they will not rest until they have taken the ‘“ Corridor ”’ 
and Upper Silesia from Poland, have been frequent and are too 
generally known from Press reports to require any further com- 
ment here. The fact that the German State Railways granted 
special reduced rates to such organisations on these occasions, 
that representatives of local authorities and members of the 
formerly reigning House of Hohenzollern were present at these 
meetings, and that congratulatory messages from high person- 
alities of the Reich were read out and reported in the Press 
accounts of these displays, authorises the belief that such directly 
hostile and provocative incidents, organised with the avowed 
intention of arousing German public opinion against Poland, 
have not been discouraged by official Germany. In response to 
official protests on the part of Poland, Germany, reputed to be 
the country of law, order and discipline, invokes the excuse that 
she cannot be made responsible for spontaneous outbreaks of 
hostility on the part of private organisations or individuals. 
My compatriots have shown no sign of getting out of hand in 
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the face of unprecedented provocation. It is worthy of notice 
that when, after one hundred and twenty-five years of oppression 
and ruthless efforts of denationalisation followed by four years 
of German occupation during the War, the German army, dis- 
banded and partly revolutionised, left Poland in 1918 after having 
been peacefully disarmed by Marshal Pilsudki’s handful of troops 
and the civilian population, not one single instance of violence 
done to a German soldier or official was recorded. The Poles 
showed every courtesy and assistance to their oppressors in the 
hour of their downfall. This truly spontaneous attitude on the 
part of a population at that time still lacking an organised 
government and having suffered greatly under German occupa- 
tion, may perhaps be recorded to the credit of the Poles as a proof 
of good sportsmanship. 

It is quite evident that the real aim of German revisionists is 
yet another partition of Poland. This is obvious from the methods 
adopted by German propaganda regarding the “‘ Polish Corridor ”’ 
claim. It will suffice to draw attention to one very enlightening 
feature of revisionist propaganda to prove this assertion. 

The term “ Polish Corridor” is generally applied to Polish 
Pomerania, or Voievodie of Pomorze, which constitutes Poland’s 
territorial access to the sea and which extends from the northern 
limits of the Province of Poznan to the Baltic coast and to the 
southern limits of the Free City of Danzig. Yet on German 
propaganda maps it is customary to colour the whole territory 
restored te Poland by virtue of the Versailles Treaty and call it 
“The Polish Corridor,” which, according to German revisionists, 
should be returned to Germany. Thus, while implying that the 
return of the territory which links Poland to the sea is all that 
they are asking for, German revisionists are in reality trying to 
smuggle through their claim to all of the territory seized by 
Prussia at the time of the partitions of Poland and now restored 
to Poland. It is a novel, perhaps a more republican, way of 
pressing an old imperialist claim to foreign territory. Such a 
method justifies the impression that the “ Polish Corridor ”’ 
claim, far from being final, is but the prelude to the more 
ambitious design of repartitioning Poland. 

It is noteworthy that the maps just referred to are not only 
shown and circulated by individual German propagandists to 
the foreign public and Press, but are also likewise distributed 
to foreigners who apply for visas at some of the German con- 
sulates abroad. Surely this lends a curiously official complexion 
to revisionist propaganda. 
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Lately some of the spokesmen for German revisionism and 
their Press have tried to create the impression that Poland 
intends to seize East Prussia. These accusations are too far- 
fetched to need any comment. No party or group in Poland 
harbours such designs. Poland does not covet territories situated 
outside her frontiers. Foreign rule is too detestable to the Poles 
to make them ever want to apply it to other nations. 

But, on the other hand, the Poles are anxious that it should 
be generally known that they attach the greatest importance to 
the so-called ‘‘ Corridor.”” To the Polish nation it is not only an 
indispensable outlet to the sea. It is primarily a part of one of 
Poland’s ancient provinces, restored to her in the name of justice. 
Its population is go per cent. Polish. For that reason alone there 
can be no reopening of the question as far as Poland is concerned. 
No nation will ever agree to barter its nationals. There is no 
authority in the world which could dictate such a course to any 
nation. 

Apart from this decisive national reason precluding any 
territorial compromise, the economic and political independence 
of Poland likewise precludes any solution which would give to 
Germany, or for that matter to any foreign Power, the control of 
her access to the sea. Such control would ultimately reduce 
Poland to complete dependence, equivalent to bondage. The 
vital importance of Polish Pomerania to Poland’s independence 
could not be better expressed than in the words of Frederic the 
Great of Prussia : 


“* Whoever holds the course of the Vistula and Danzig is more fully 
master of that country (Poland) than the king who reigns over it.” 


The crux of the problem from the German point of view is contained 
in that historical statement of the great German Empire-builder. 
In its essence the problem of the ‘“ Polish Corridor ’”’ is not 
one of technical difficulties of transit; there are no real difficulties 
of transit. If such existed the solution of the question would 
reduce itself to the technical discussion and adjustment of a mere 
level crossing of two streams of traffic, a simple problem for 
engineers to discuss and to settle between themselves. 

To the Germans the problem of the “ Polish Corridor ”’ is 
essentially political, The existence of the ‘ Corridor’’ is the 
hated symbol of their shattered dreams of imperialism—the 
visible symbol of the failure of their “‘ Drang nach Osten,”’ which 
has ever been the foundation of Prussian imperialism. Its return 
to the map marks the end of their greatest colonial venture, based 
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on the now generally bankrupt theory of a super-race conquering 
and holding inferior races. That explains why some 300,000 
Germans left the ‘‘ Corridor” as soon as it had been restored to 
Poland. They had been alien colonists, not natives, and their 
venture has come to an end. The age of colonial expansion is 
over. Colonial empire-building is a thing of the past. The 
theory of racial superiority has given way to that of equality 
among races. In modern democratic times no territorial settle- 
ment running counter to the will of the local population can hope 
to last or to ensure peace. That is why the restoration of Alsace 
and Lorraine to France and the restoration of an independent 
Poland were inevitable after the War. 

“The programme of the German Republic in the matter of 
the Polish Corridor is that of Frederic the Great,’’ wrote Frank 
Simonds in his admirable book, Can Europe Keep the Peace ? 
As I mentioned above, German revisionism has undergone a 
considerable evolution since the conclusion of peace. From an 
activity which had as its object the evasion of reparations and 
alleged the necessity for the improvement of technicalities of 
transit across the ‘‘ Polish Corridor,” it has become ever broader 
until now it embraces practically every clause of the Versailles 
Treaty. The methods and tone of the anti-treaty campaign have 
likewise undergone many changes and have been adapted to 
varying conditions abroad and to the evolution of the internal 
situation in the Reich. Viewed in this light, the German revis- 
ionist campaign has had several distinct phases. To the casual 
observer who does not realise that the “ Polish Corridor” is no 
new invention of the Treaty of Versailles, it appears on the map 
as a vexatious obstacle in the way of German unity, whereas it 
had existed over six centuries as an integral part of Poland and 
had merely been revived in a reduced form as an inevitable 
restitution to a restored Poland. Obviously for that reason the 
“ Polish Corridor ” was primarily selected by German propaganda 
as the “ visual’”’ problem par excellence. Later it grew into a 
problem of protection of minorities and of German prestige. For 
a short period under the influence of the “ Locarno spirit ” it was 
almost shelved, as a problem which would have to await a later 
solution by the peaceful means to which the Reich had just 
pledged itself. As Hitlerism developed into numerically the most 
powerful movement in Germany, and later as the traditionally 
governing German Junker and militarist elements returned to 
power, the revisionist campaign broadened rapidly and its tone 
became more aggressive and forceful. 
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Public opinion abroad, and probably more especially in Great 
Britain and the United States where Germany had come to be 
regarded as a truly democratic structure, could not fail to note 
the rapid evolution of post-War Germany from a seemingly 
democratic Power into a nationalist and militarist Power. The 
Locarno spirit has dispersed like a mist. The pre-War elements 
are once more in the saddle. The atmosphere is filled with a 
sort of pre-War uneasiness. The strategy if not the aims of the 
German anti-treaty campaign has changed. Its tone has become 
curiously reminiscent of the ultimatum :—No more reparations 
or the threat of bankruptcy, with all its far-reaching consequences ; 
“Unconditional Gleichberechtigung or the wrecking of the Dis- 
armament Conference’”’; ‘‘ The ‘ Polish Corridor’ by so-called 
‘ peaceful means’ or the danger of war,” are its present version. 
It is time to realise the importance of this change of tone. It 
carries elements of danger. The present character and the 
intensity of the drive to obtain the “ Polish Corridor” by such 
“‘ peaceful means ” as intimidation is not only the revival of the 
pre-War German tone; it is the revival of pre-War imperialism 
as well. While threatening Poland’s territorial integrity it 
likewise directly threatens the solemn decision of humanity to 
outlaw war. The “ Polish Corridor” in German revisionist 
policy to-day is but one of the initial links in the chain leading 
ultimately to the fullest realisation of the conception of a 
Mitteleuropa under German hegemony. 

Let us for a moment imagine that the impossible could happen. 
Let us imagine that for reasons of policy or for the sake of peace 
an imaginary Poland has decided to cede the “ Corridor”’ to 
Germany. What would be the results? Poland would lose her 
economic independence and the loss of her political independence 
would shortly and inevitably follow. In time such a Poland 
would either be coerced into becoming a federated State within 
the Reich, a sort of Bundesstaat, or at least an ally of Germany. 
The Anschluss, or union of Austria with Germany, would inevitably 
take place in such circumstances. Hungary would doubtless see 
every advantage in casting in her lot with Germany and Austria. 
Revisionism on a general scale would become rampant all over 
Southern, Central, and Eastern Europe, and would affect the 
status quo of Italy, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Roumania, and 
Yugoslavia. It is probable that Czechoslovakia, surrounded by 
a sea of German influence, would either have to cast in her lot 
with the Central Powers or lose her independence. This would 
mean the grouping together of some 125 million people under 
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German leadership—a super-Germany—in fact, the fullest 
realisation of that Mitteleuropa to prevent the creation of which 
the leading Powers of the civilised world decided it was worth 
while to continue an unprecedented war for four years, at the 
cost of untold wealth and of 13 million human lives. 

Could any combined force in the Old World withstand the 
dictates of such a super-Power? Could one expect a German 
organisation to withstand the temptation of suitably altering the 
few remaining clauses of existing treaties? How would this 
super-Germany utilise the unlimited opportunities open to her 
in connection with her acquisition of a frontier with Soviet 
Russia? How would the creation of so vast and powerful a 
Zollverein afiect world economics ? 

In comparison with these major questions arising out of such 
an eventuality, the fact that with the disappearance of the 
“ Polish Corridor ”’ practically the last gap in the line of German 
ports on the Baltic would be filled, and Germany would obtain 
control by means of tariffs and port dues over practically all 
northern oversea commerce with Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Roumania, seems almost too negligible to mention. 

It is reassuring to feel that the Polish nation attaches too great 
an importance to her independence, so closely linked with her 
“Corridor,” to agree to any such combination by “ peaceful 
means.”’ But, when one considers facts, this negative attitude 
on the part of Poland is the only solid obstacle in the way of the 
ultimate realisation of such a Mitteleuropa. 

It is perhaps permissible to submit that the existence of the 
“ Polish Corridor,” so vital to the existence of an independent 
Poland with a growing population of 32 millions, is at the same 
time of direct importance to the preservation in post-War Europe 
of a balance of power consistent with safety and the maintenance 
of peace. It is therefore imperative that the realisation of the 
situation should lead the peace-loving world to check German 
revisionism aimed against the integrity of Poland. 

There are clauses in practically every treaty which can be 
revised by peaceful means, whereas there are likewise some 
clauses, based on the fundamental right of nations to self-deter- 
mination, which cannot be thus altered. To put it bluntly, it is 
possible sometimes to bring about the peaceful revision of clauses 
over which it is not considered worth while to go to war. But 
there are other clauses which no self-respecting nation will allow 
to be altered without going to war to defend their sanctity. 


There can be no political or territorial solution of the “ Polish 
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Corridor’ as set up by the Versailles Treaty because there can 
be no choice between a “ Polish Corridor”’ and a new partition 
of Poland. 

In the mind of the outside world two conceptions have become 
established; the immutable right of Poland to independence, 
and the unquestionable right of Germany to unity. Examined 
at close range, the German conception of unity in this case, now 
as one hundred and sixty years ago, involves the partition of 
Poland. The Anglo-Saxon mind is led to believe that there is 
some way of conciliating or combining justice to the Pole with 
satisfaction to the German. But, shorn of its propagandist 
embellishments, the German theory of the revision of the ‘‘ Polish 
Corridor ”’ is, after all, no more than a twentieth-century euphem- 
ism for the eighteenth-century theory of the partition of Poland. 
That explains why the Germans do not consider it worth while 
to respond to Poland’s repeated efforts to bring about better 
mutual relations on the basis of the status quo, although it would 
be more consistent with Germany’s Locarno declaration of ruling 
out any but peaceful means in trying to obtain the revision of 
the “ Corridor.” 

Poland’s past has given the Poles an intimate knowledge of 
German aims and methods. Poland follows German revisionist 
activities with concentrated attention but with no alarm. 
Although at its present stage these activities are becoming 
equivalent to a threat of war, this threat is not taken too seriously 
in Poland. It is merely put forward for the time being as a 
ballon d’essai to test the gullibility of public opinion abroad and 
to measure how far it would be possible to bring about the isolation 
of Poland on the allegedly small issue of the “‘ Polish Corridor ” 
by presenting the issue as a menace to peace. But the general 
trend of the German anti-treaty campaign has by now opened the 
eyes of the world to some at least of the realities of the situation. 
German revisionists appear to be pursuing the policy of the 
ostrich. What world opinion might perhaps have swallowed 
from the democratic Germany of the Stresemann period, in the 
hopeful atmosphere of Locarno, will probably appear too crude 
to swallow from a nationalist-Junker Germany, flavoured with 
Hitlerism and reminiscent of the pre-War methods of intimidation. 

Germany doubtless realises that she could only obtain the 
“ Polish Corridor ’’ by force; and it is only fair to doubt that she 
would care to tear up the Versailles Treaty, to break her solemn 
pledge at Locarno and in the Kellogg Pact, in order to risk the 
doubtful issue of an aggressive war and once more to face world 
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opinion as the violator of peace. But if the Reich intends to 
keep the peace, then surely it should stem this rising tide of 
revisionism, which like a new creed of hatred has hitherto been 
allowed to sweep through Germany. Germany must be asked to 
do so and she should be supported in her task by the nations 
pledged to outlaw war. It is certain that even at this advanced 
stage the mere realisation by German revisionists that Great 
Britain and France are resolved to maintain peace in Europe would 
suffice to discourage their disruptive activity. There is no safer 
way of furthering international cooperation, of reviving mutual 
confidence and of creating the sense of security which alone can 
open the way to real disarmament. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. V. POLIAKOFF read an extract from a dissertation on the 
Organisation of Propaganda for the Silesian Plebiscite, written by a 
German called Rudolf Vogel for his Doctor’s degree in 1931, in which 
was described the bureau organised for propaganda in England which 
it was alleged had been able to place very sharp articles in The Times 
at the critical moment and had considerably influenced Mr. Lloyd 
George in his attitude towards Poland. 


LorD HowarpD OF PENRITH said he had noticed considerable 
misconception in England as to the attitude of the British Delegation 
at the Conference of Paris with regard to the Polish question. It was 
said that the object of the Allied Governments had been to humiliate 
Germany and that the Delegations had been bamboozled by Polish 
propaganda. As head of that department of the British Delegation 
which had dealt with North-Eastern European questions, he could say 
that in delineating the frontier lines the British Delegation, and he 
thought also the American Delegation, had used only Prussian maps 
and Prussian statistics, especially those published after the Prussian 
Census of 1910, which conclusively proved the Polish character of the 
so-called Corridor from the racial, linguistic or political point of view. 
The Prime Ministers of the Allied Powers had recognised in their 
declaration of June 3rd, 1918, that in restoring a country with all the 
natural resources of Poland, in area larger than Italy and with a 
population one and a half times that of Spain, which had been carved 
up by her neighbours, it would be hopeless to leave her without real 
access to the sea. The instructions to the Delegation had been to 
re-establish an independent and united Poland with free access to the 
sea and to work as far as possible along the lines of President Wilson’s 
proposition of self-determination. Though he and his colleagues in 
other Delegations had not worked together, their results had been 
generally the same and were practically those now shown on the map. 
These were indeed the only conclusions that anyone working on the 
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basis of the accurate data provided by the Prussian Census Statistics 
could fairly arrive at. 


Mr. J. H. HARLEY welcomed a reasoned statement of the full force 
of the Polish case, as he felt that the German case had been strongly 
impressed on the minds of the British people by many speakers from 
Germany. Germany had accepted President Wilson’s Thirteenth 
Point, but when reference was made to this, Germans said that all that 
was now forgotten. There were two grounds on which the Germans 
might base a claim under the Covenant: that the circumstances were 
now inapplicable or that the situation was likely to lead to war. If 
circumstances had changed at all it was in favour of Poland, and if the 
Germans took the second ground it meant that they had forgotten 
Locarno. Why did they not state their case and bring it before the 
Council of the League instead of confining themselves to vague threats ? 
The inference could only be that they had really no case which under 
the Covenant could formally be submitted to the League. 


Questions: Was the German population in East Prussia tending 
to decline and the Polish population to increase ? 

Was there no case for revising any part of the western boundary in 
small detail? Was there no possibility, assuming friendly relations, of 
offering Germany some part of Western Poland in exchange for East 
Prussia, on the lines of the Bulgarian—Greek settlement? Was there 
no case for letting the Free City of Danzig become German again, in 
view of the building of Gdynia? 

What body of opinion was there in Germany which could be 
cooperated with? Obviously Germany could not be regarded as one. 

Was there any discrimination between Danzig and Gdynia in 
regard to railway rates? 


OTHER Points: The arguments of German propaganda could be 
reduced to the claim that Germany as a great Power could not be 
expected to recognise that Poland had any rights because she was a 
small Power. The value of Poland had been demonstrated when she 
stopped the Bolsheviks in 1920. 

Poland would have a stronger case in complaining of Germany’s ill- 
will in carrying out treaty obligations if she had carried out with 
greater good-will the lesser obligations laid on her by her Minorities 
Treaty. “‘ Propaganda”’ meant not necessarily lies but also truth; 
it was a good thing to hear German propaganda as well as Polish. 

It was true that Polish patriotic elements had not been allowed to 
get out of hand during the German evacuation, but though reference 
need not be made to Vilna, there had been the Korfanty irruption into 
Upper Silesia at the time of the plebiscite. Sentiment was the strongest 
element in the German view; East Prussia was not apparently worse 
off than Northern Ireland. 
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MONSIEUR CIECHANOWSKI said that the Germans were utilising 
Polish labour in East Prussia because it was cheaper, but this was no 
new phenomenon and was if anything rather less marked than formerly. 

Any suggestions for revising details of the western boundary were 
met by Lord Howard’s statement that it had been drawn up from 
German maps and statistics; in so far as there had been any doubt the 
Germans had benefited. There could be no possibility of any State 
bartering its nationals; apart from which Germany would certainly 
not wish to exchange East Prussia. The suggestion that Poland should 
~ have access to the sea through Memel was equally impossible. 

The time might come when the Danzigers would be asked to choose 
between being the thirteenth port on the Baltic under Germany and 
sharing the trade of Poland with Gdynia; he doubted if they would 
choose the former, unless influenced by propaganda. 

Germany could not be treated as a unit. In Bavaria, Baden, and 
Wurttemberg, for instance, the question of the “ Corridor”? was an 
artificial one. If German propaganda against the ‘ Corridor ’’ were 
to cease there would be no such question after a very few years, except 
perhaps in East Prussia. 

He accepted the advice with regard to minority obligations; Poland 
was always willing to alter any hardships that might still exist in order 
to improve relations. But the Polish treatment of minorities compared 
very favourably with that in Germany, where it had been considered 
undignified to sign and abide by the Minority Treaties. Poland would 
accept advice from any quarter as to how she could better her relations 
with Germany on the basis of the status quo, but everything that Poland 
hoped to achieve needed peace, while not a single aim of German 
territorial “‘ revisionism ’’ could be attained without war. Polish 
propaganda was trying to point out where the danger lay in order to 
avoid it. 

While the Korfanty incident might be criticised abroad, one had to 
remember the provocative way in which the Germans had been pre- 
paring for the plebiscite. He did not think that the final decision 
had been influenced by Korfanty. 

There was no discrimination between Danzig and Gdynia in railway 
rates, which were uniform. For German transit through the “ Corri- 
dor ” German tariffs were in force, applied by the Germans. 


THE CHAIRMAN, Mr. WICKHAM STEED, thanked the lecturer for his 
exhaustive study of German-Polish relations, adding that only in 
Poland could one acquire the sense that Poland was situated between 
Russia and Germany. The term “Corridor” reflected the German 
conception; the Poles looked upon that area as an essential part of 
Poland, and always had done so. He had felt that the so-called 
“ Corridor ”’ was perhaps an artificial creation until he saw the German 
map of 1760 in the Rathaus at ‘Danzig, which clearly showed its Polish 
character. 

The trade of East Prussia which formerly went to Stettin and 
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Lubeck by sea had continued to do so after the partitions; and also 
up to the end of the War, because the railway rates had been so expen- 
sive. Since the War there had been, despite the “ Corridor,’’ more 
trade by rail from Germany to East Prussia and vice versa than there 
had been before it. 

It was true that all Germans did not feel in precisely the same way 
on this subject, but East Prussian influence was preponderant in 
German policy. That was why so much was heard of German pro- 
paganda against the “ Corridor.’”’ The only way to combat it was to 
tell the truth. He believed that German experts were not allowed by 
the German Government to make any statement because they did not 
agree with the official propaganda. The great difficulty in dealing with 
Germany was that the German people did not know the truth. German 
official bodies had been asked to present the true facts of their case 
against the “ Corridor”’ but would not do so; they could not justly 
complain if it went by default. 

The only solution was the cultivation in Germany of the knowledge 
that the greatest interest of the German people was friendly relation- 
ship with Poland, and such intercourse as would make Poland one of 
the best of Germany’s customers and the most effective bulwark 
against any penetration of Bolshevism; Poland, for her part, should 
instruct public opinion in Western countries until her case became as 
well known as the German case, and Western countries, especially 
Great Britain and France, should make it clear that the Locarno 
settlement must be adhered to in letter and in spirit and that they would 
not tolerate the creation of a state of feeling which could only lead to a 
rupture of that agreement. 

















THE SITUATION IN BULGARIA}! 
By Mrs. C. A. MACARTNEY 


A LITTLE while ago I heard someone say that the Balkans was 
the only place left where people still thought that politics mattered 
more than economics. We are still very interested in politics and 
a lot of what I shall have to say here will be about politics, but 
I must start with something on the economic situation, because 
our political system really depends on it. Fortunately I need 
not go into great detail. A year ago we began to be afraid that 
we should be unable to pay all our foreign debt, and we applied 
to the League of Nations. The League was very shocked and 
said most harsh things about us. I think they need not have been 
quite so scandalised because, as things turned out, we were not 
doing anything very remarkable but were only a little bit ahead 
of the fashion; but the League sent a Commissioner who now 
reports regularly on our financial situation, and these reports are 
published and available to everyone, so that you can find all 
details in them. 

Bulgaria has a great deal of natural wealth, but it has never 
been exploited. Neither our Government nor our private citizens 
are rich as England understands riches, and our foreign trade has 
always been small. Our exports are almost entirely agricultural 
and our imports industrial. Now, ever since 1912 we have passed 
through very difficult times. Between 1912 and 1918 we fought 
three wars. At the end of them we had taken away from us 
practically everything we had won at the cost of great sacrifices, 
and also some territory which we had always possessed, including 
some of our very richest corn-growing country. Then, over 
200,000 Bulgarians fled to us from the lands which were taken from 
us in Macedonia, Thrace, and the Dobrudja. These refugees had 
to be supported and settled, because they were in complete misery, 
and they were our own people. This has been a very heavy 
burden for a little country of only six millioninhabitants. Finally, 
we have been forced to pay reparations, and I should like to say 
that although we are a small country and are not convinced that 
it is just to put this burden on us, we always paid loyally. 


1 Address given at Chatham House on January 30th, 1933, the Rt. Hon. the 
Lord Noel-Buxton in the Chair. 
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Germany has made an awful fuss and has really paid very little 
at the end of it. Hungary has paid still less, and Turkey nothing 
at all, while Austria has been receiving a steady annual income 
from her creditors. But we poor Bulgarians paid up regularly. 

The services of the reparations and of the loans which were 
raised to help settle the refugees have been very heavy. There 
were two of these loans, one at 7 per cent. and the other at 7} per 
cent. Both of them were floated at well below par, and then the 
underwriters took comfortable commissions, so that actually our 
Government was paying 9 or Io per cent., and this we had to 
repay out of farming. I think you must be a very good farmer 
to be able to pay a Io per cent. mortgage on your land, or at any 
rate world prices must be very high if you are to do so. The 
services of these two loans alone and of the reparations have 
amounted in recent years to nearly 630 million levas, or one 
million pounds sterling at par, and this is a great burden, since 
our total budget receipts in 1929 were only about {10 million 
and in 1931 only about £8 million. 

Nevertheless, we should have managed it but for the world 
crisis. The price of all our exports has fallen tremendously since 
1929. To-day we get hardly anything at all for our wheat and 
maize, and no one will buy our tobacco and attar of roses, which 
also used to be big items in our exports. You see, the quality of 
our tobacco is very high and people nowadays are only smoking 
cheap stuff, while the attar of roses is being replaced by chemical 
products. Nevertheless, we have tried to keep up our exports in 
order to get the necessary foreign exchange, and in fact our 
exports only fell by 4:2 per cent. in 1931 against 1930, whereas 
the average decrease for forty-eight countries was 28-5 per cent. 
As the value of our produce had fallen so greatly, however, we 
have had to restrict our imports very drastically. The National 
Bank has now an absolute monopoly of all dealings in foreign 
exchange. No exchange at all is allowed for luxury goods, and 
only up to 50 per cent.—even of the 1931 figures, which were low 
already—for other commodities. For private and commercial 
debts the Bank only allows foreign exchange up to Io per cent., 
and that only in exceptional cases. At present we are trans- 
ferring 40 per cent. of the service of our foreign long-term debt 
and paying the rest into a blocked account. 

The restrictions on foreign exchange are very strict. When I 
went to the National Bank in Sofia last autumn to buy a few 
dollars for my journey back to England I had to undergo a real 
cross-examination as to why I wanted them. First I filled in a 
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declaration stating my case. Then I was ushered into the presence 
of one of the sub-directors, who, on hearing that I needed the 
dollars for journey expenses such as food and refreshments, 
explained to me: “‘ Oh, but that’s all right; go to your mother 
and ask her to give you a few sandwiches and hard-boiled eggs and 
you will be all right.”” When at last I obtained permission to 
have the dollars it was found that there were not twenty dollars 
in the whole Bank. ‘You can understand how much more difficult 
it is for the Bulgarian merchants, and what hardships they undergo 
if they want to go abroad. Trade is almost paralysed and the 
shop-windows in Sofia are empty except for things like sweets and 
native embroidery. 

The situation regarding commercial policy seems to be getting 
worse and worse. Everyone is raising customs barriers and 
rationing imports, So that it is harder and harder for us to export. 
Our trade balance last year showed a deficit of 238 million levas 
for the first six months alone. If this goes on it will be almost 
impossible for us to pay our debts as we have done. The Govern- 
ment is trying to facilitate exports by improving commercial 
treaties, but it is very difficult to say how far they will succeed 
while it remains necessary to restrict imports. I shall speak later 
on of how badly we need a commercial treaty with Yugoslavia in 
particular, and why we cannot conclude one. 

To come to the budget, we had an enormous deficit for 1932 
_ of 891 million levas. This is due partly to external and partly to 

internal causes. The external causes, as we all know, are the 
effects of the world crisis. The internal causes are more specific 
and purely Bulgarian. 

First of all, our system of tax collection is very faulty and 
complicated, with the result that a lot of the taxes are uncollected. 
Secondly, there are no means by which the Government could 
entirely impose its will on the taxpayers, even if it were really 
anxious to doso. Eighty per cent. of our population are peasants 
who are in great difficulties to-day. The present Government is 
mainly Agrarian and strongly influenced by the Agrarian Party’s 
wishes and is therefore using less pressure while collecting the 
taxes from the peasants. I am all for the poorer peasants being 
freed from taxation, but at present it seems very difficult to dis- 
criminate between the rich peasants and the poor, and the rich 
ones have been evading taxation which they could have paid. 
This attitude is a great danger, not only to the Treasury but to 
the whole financial and economic structure of the country, and it 
has a very evil effect on the town population. The taxpayers of 
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the towns are the ones who are really taxed heavily and they are 
crying out for relief as well. The only taxpayers who were really 
conscientious last year were the sheep and goats. Ninety-four 
per cent. of the tax on sheep and goats was recovered and only 
6 per cent. of the tax on war profits. Fortunately we have far 
more sheep and goats than war profiteers. 

If you read the report of the League Commissioner, he will tell 
you that the taxable capacity of the nation has not yet been 
reached. I think that in present conditions Bulgarians cannot 
pay higher taxes without endangering the whole situation. Con- 
sidering how thrifty my compatriots are, as everyone admits, the 
rapid increase in the volume of private debts is a very dangerous 
symptom. It is possible, however, that the Government could 
use more efficient methods in assessing and collecting the taxes. 

Although the financial situation is so hopeless, our economic 
position is better than that of some countries which have more 
money. We live on our fat like our Balkan bears in winter, and 
in spite of privations and difficulties the population is struggling 
along. There is food and it is very cheap. The peasants can get 
on somehow. Only the people in the towns have so little money 
that they find difficulty in buying even at the present prices. 
Bulgaria so far has been blessed in one thing, that we have not 
got much unemployment. Eighty per cent. of the population 
are peasants who are glad to have large families and to keep them, 
because all hands are wanted to cultivate the land. There is, of 
course, a certain tendency to abandon the villages and go to the 
towns, but this is found only among the extremely impecunious 
peasants who have had to sell all their land to pay off their debts. 
This is rare, however, for our peasants will stick to their land even 
at the price of utter misery. 

There is one very hopeful sign that we have not been facing 
this crisis passively. The corn-growers are gradually changing 
over to other branches of agriculture which pay better. For 
instance, we have become large exporters of grapes. We have 
thirty-six varieties of dessert grapes of the most delicious quality 
which can withstand any competition. Thus we have gained 
many markets in Central Europe and even as far north as the 
Scandinavian countries. Our fruit is becoming well known, and 
when I passed Vienna last summer there were piles and piles of 
Bulgarian apples and melons smiling at me. Thus the face of the 
country is gradually changing and Bulgaria is now by no means 
only a golden, waving cornfield. She should have a brilliant 
future if she can only export all her produce. 
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But here the trouble starts. We have the Danube, which is a 
cheap natural route and is free for the navigation of all countries. 
It is frozen for from four to five months of the year, but even so 
we could have established a brisk trade but for the lack of adequate 
vessels provided with cold storage chambers. We have no vessels 
of our own and the Government is too poor to buy even one. So 
all summer fruit, grapes, eggs and chickens are transported by 
foreign boats, and as the goods are perishable they are sent by 
passenger boats at very high rates and the profit is therefore small. 

It is more than tragic for Bulgarian trade that we have been 
unable to conclude commercial treaties with Greece and Yugo- 
slavia. The League itself advised Greece to conclude a treaty 
with us. But the Greeks are Greeks and have been exploiting 
the situation to try to get better terms for the financial settlement 
between us. As for the Yugoslavs, they delay our produce at the 
best of times, and heaven help us if there are any frontier incidents ; 
then whole train-loads are left to perish. Our egg trade especially 
suffers from this—it should be known that Bulgaria has already 
taken a very big place in the egg market of Europe. The root of 
the matter is that we export the same things as the Yugoslavs and 
they naturally prefer to launch their own produce and get markets 
for themselves, instead of letting us get at the honey-pot. So 
often if there are no frontier incidents they must be created. 


I had to say this much about findnce and economics because 
they colour the whole political situation, to which I will now come. 
Here again I must start rather far back to ensure an appreciation 
of the political picture of to-day. As you remember, the 
Agrarians came into power just after the War. Their leader, 
Stamboliisky, was a very strong man with terrific personality 
and he did some very remarkable things, such as stopping strikes 
and creating a system of State labour called Troudovatzt. This is 
a wonderful system for a poor State like Bulgaria, and the Tvoudo- 
vatzi have made many of our roads and bridges and have done 
other pioneer work so successfully that even the Germans and the 
Swiss have adopted something like it. Stamboliisky was a 
peasant himself and understood the peasants, who followed him 
blindly. But he was what the Germans call a Gewaltmensch. 
All his predecessors had ruled through the parliamentary system 
and had respected the Constitution of Trnovo as the apple of their 
eye. Stamboliisky did not respect laws or constitutions; he was 
more of a dictator than a parliamentarian. He wanted to 
establish a peasant dictatorship, he favoured the peasants against 
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the townspeople in a very one-sided way and thus widened the gap 
between the village and the town. Further, he had a very strong 
idea of his own about the brotherhood of all Southern Slavs. He 
was in close relations with the Croats under their leader Raditch, 
who was afterwards murdered by the Serbs, and he was also 
anxious to keep on good terms with the Serbs, even if this meant 
sacrificing some of the ideals of the Macedonians. 

In 1923 the Nationalists under Professor Zankoff, some army 
officers, and the Macedonians, carried out a coup d’état. Stam- 
boliisky and many of his followers were murdered, the other 
Agrarian leaders escaped abroad, chiefly to Yugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia. These are the political émigrés of whom so much 
has been heard recently. Zankoff took over the power with the 
Zgovor, known abroad as the Democratic Entente, which at first 
included all the bourgeois parties and even the Right Wing 
Socialists. After a certain time Zankoff was succeeded by 
Liapcheff, who was more moderate and less closely associated 
with the coup d’état, but the basis of the Government remained 
unchanged. The Zgovor included many of our ablest politicians, 
but it made one great mistake. It was far too severe with the 
Agrarians. They were described as madmen and traitors because 
their leaders had taken refuge in Yugoslavia and some of them 
were said to have passed into Yugoslav service; and the whole 
party was practically outlawed. 

The bourgeois parties had held together at first in self-defence, 
but as time went on dissensions arose among them. Moreover, 
part of the Democrats, especially the group under Malinoff, who 
is the most widely respected of all our statesmen, felt that it was 
not possible to go on governing in the face of the peasants, who 
after all represent most of the country. The peasants themselves 
were deeply discontented because of the agricultural crisis, for 
which they blamed the Government, and the Agrarian Party grew 
popular again. At the new elections, due in June 1931, Malinoff’s 
Democrats combined with the Agrarians and some smaller parties 
and won an unexpectedly heavy victory. This combination is 
called the National bloc: The Agrarians were the strongest party 
but had no absolute majority. A coalition was therefore formed 
of the Agrarians, Democrats, Liberals, and Radicals. 

This bloc is still in power. The changes which have taken 
place since have not meant any difference in the basis of the 
Government. The last crisis, when the Liberal Minister of 
Justice, Mr. Vrebenoff, had to resign after an uproarious sitting in 
the Sobranie, was purely personal and due to a dispute between 
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Vrebenoff and the Union of Magistrates and Lawyers. The 
Agrarians, however, took advantage of it to press for more 
important posts in the Government. They now hold the Ministries 
of Agriculture, Commerce, and Public Works. The Premier, 
Mr. Mushanoff, who succeeded Mr. Malinoff when the latter fell 
ill, is also Foreign Minister, and the Ministers of the Interior and 
of Finance are Democrats, the Ministers of Education and of 
Justice are Liberals, the Minister of Railways is a Radical, and 
the Minister of War is a non-party man. Thus the main power 
in the Government itself is divided between the Democrats and 
the Agrarians, but the Agrarians, being the strongest party in the 
Sobranie, have the greatest influence in internal policy. 

In its legislation the Government has tried hitherto chiefly 
to help the peasants. In their election campaign the Agrarians 
promised to relieve the peasants of their taxes and debts, to raise 
the prices of agricultural produce and to bring down prices in 
industry. They have done their best. They introduced a wheat 
monopoly and export premiums, and the State bought up much of 
the harvest. Another device was sticking a stamp of extra 
taxation on each loaf of bread sold in the towns. Finally, a law 
was introduced (in the previous, the Liapcheff, Cabinet) by which 
peasant debtors were relieved of 30 per cent. of their past debts to 
private creditors. Thus the Government has tried sincerely to 
help the peasants, but with little success. World influences have 
been too strong. The price of agricultural produce has gone on 
falling and the Government has not enough money to keep on 
buying the produce of the peasants at a higher price than they 
can sell it for. 

Even the law for cancellation of debts did not bring much 
relief, since most of the heavy debts had been incurred to the 
National Agricultural Bank, to which the law did not apply. 
Indeed, in some ways it has made matters worse, as it has had the 
natural effect of making all private credit disappear completely. 
No one to-day would lend a peasant even 100 levas, for fear of a 
new law to the same effect. As a matter of fact there was some 
discussion in the Sobranie whether there might not be a reduction 
of 50 per cent. to relieve the peasants more effectively. 

It has proved equally impossible to bring down prices in 
industry, because, owing to our financial situation, as I explained 
before, Bulgaria has had to cut off practically all imports. 
Thus the home industry is left without competition and fixes its 
own prices, besides producing very second-rate goods. The 
peasant has, accordingly, to pay enormous prices, which he cannot 
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do. There are some things, like ploughs, nails, and axes, which 
the most self-contained farmer cannot do without. It almost 
means returning to the Stone Age, and that is why our peasant 
has to work his land in such a primitive way. The chief advantage 
of maintaining the tariffs is to reduce unemployment among our 
industrial workers. Some of our industries, like the textiles, are 
expanding, but as the peasants have no purchasing power the 
industries cannot become prosperous, and there is some unemploy- 
ment, especially in the exporting industries, for instance in the 
tobacco factories. 

The peasants are thus still discontented and blame the Govern- 
ment for having failed to relieve them. They blame particularly 
the bourgeois parties in the Government and believe that a purely 
Agrarian Government with a more extreme programme might 
help them. As a matter of fact, the Democrats have behaved 
very fairly, but the official Agrarian Party has to listen to some 
extent to the extremists for fear of losing the peasant electorate. 
Some of the minor leaders have already separated from the official 
party and formed separate Agrarian factions. It is easy to split 
the Agrarians, as they are a very young party and since losing 
Stamboliisky have had no great leader to unite them. This 
dissension is encouraged by the Opposition, I think ratherunwisely. 

It was pressure from the more extreme wing that forced the 
Government to vote the recent amnesty after nearly a year and a 
half of negotiation. At last the Government saw that the only 
way to pacify the country was to allow the exiled Agrarian leaders 
who had fled abroad in 1923, to return home. The Communists 
and Zankoff’s Opposition voted against the amnesty, the latter 
fearing both that the amnesty would strengthen the Agrarian 
Party and that the exiled leaders would take revenge for the 
treatment of their party in 1923. The amnesty covers all political 
émigrés except the authors of the attack on the King at Araba- 
konak, the criminals connected with the explosion in the Cathedral 
of Sveta Nedella in Sofia in 1925, the bandits such as Dotcho 
Usunoff, and one or two others. 

I want to say a word here about the peasants and village life, 
how the peasants’ interest in politics is aroused and satisfied, and 
what are the real interests which work on them. Our peasant 
tills the land which his forefathers held for generations and it is 
this soil which he loves. Without exaggeration he is the hardest- 
working creature that I know. His life is one long struggle and 
it is this spirit of endurance that made the Bulgarian nation 
survive the five hundred black years of the Turkish yoke and the 
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deadly Greek oppression. In the light of these previous calamities 
we can hope that the Bulgarian peasant will not only manage to 
endure through the present crisis, but will get good lessons from it. 

Yet the peasant of to-day is not the peasant of yesterday. 
Until the War he never showed a marked interest in politics, 
which were chiefly confined to the towns. The many wars and 
sufferings of recent years and the economic depression which he 
is now passing through have made him want to know what is 
happening, and what are the factors responsible for the situation. 
The increase of education, village libraries, and the growth of 
motor traffic have brought the village into closer contact with the 
town. The village also to-day gets an abundant supply of news- 
papers, and when the winter comes and work in the fields is over, 
our peasants listen to quite long lectures, not only on Bulgarian 
politics but on foreign politics as well. An important point about 
the village is that the influence of the State as a power is felt there 
very little. Every village is ruled by its own Council and Mayor, 
who manage all its local affairs and feel very independent. Where 
the influence of the State is felt it is not very popular. If the 
Mayor and Council belong to the Opposition, the officials higher 
up persecute them until very often they have to resign. The 
peasants have very strong democratic feelings and they resent 
this very much. Thus they often get a muddled idea of the mean- 
ing of law, order, and the constitution, and feel that power is only 
in the hands of the strong of the day.. This is a dangerous state 
of mind, and since they are still uneducated and unbalanced they 
fall an easy prey to any demagogue. Most of the newspapers 
which the village gets are local propaganda “rags,” full of un- 
revised news. Also the political speakers who visit the village 
are always small, narrow-minded party men. The bigger men of 
our political movements simply go to the Departmental towns, 
where they speak to the peasants there, who often transmit the 
speeches to their own villages in a very different and garbled form. 

Thus our peasants are rather an unstable element politically. 
Our great political leader, Stambulov, said that the village must 
be kept clear of party politics. Our Agrarian statesman, Stam- 
boliisky, brought the village into politics. He was right in the 
long run, for you cannot rule a country without consulting far the 
largest part of it, but the period of transition is a difficult one and 
the Agrarian Party is not yet so experienced as one would wish. 

The Government has, therefore, had rather a rough time even 
with the peasants, for whom it has tried to do most, and mean- 
while the other parties, both inside and outside the Government, 
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are already thinking that even the dose which they have had of 
Agrarian policy has been too much. The bread stamp has been 
particularly unpopular, for the Bulgarian is a heavy bread-eater 
like the Frenchman, and parents make it their duty to teach their 
children to eat a lot of bread. This naturally means eating less 
of the other more expensive foods. Even worse has been the 
result of the Government not pressing the peasants to pay their 
taxes, particularly as some of the rich peasants could pay more 
than they are doing. Meanwhile the Treasury has got emptier 
and emptier and the outlook is really grave with regard to the 
payment of the State employees. You will understand how bad 
it is when I tell you that neither the teachers, the army, nor most 
of the Civil Service get their pay regularly. Far from it; last 
autumn the teachers had not been paid for over three months. 
After dreadful difficulties the Minister of Finance managed to 
borrow twenty million levas from the Pernik coal-mines to pay 
some of the wretched Civil servants. The pensioners and widows 
are in the same plight. I was told that the only people who get 
their salaries regularly are the tax-collectors, who supply it for 
themselves. These delays have a very disconcerting and even 
demoralising effect on the ill-paid Civil servants. The despair 
felt by the Civil servants was probably one of the chief reasons 
why the Communists won the municipal elections in Sofia so 
easily last September (1932). Also the putting of stamps on each 
loaf of bread brought a large number of votes to the Communists, 
for hunger is the worst counsellor. 

I want to say a few words about these elections, because they 
are the most important in the country after the General Elections. 
They do not mean that Sofia has gone Red. First of all, a very 
large number of the inhabitants of Sofia did not vote at all; 
either apathy or disgust with politics kept them away from the 
polls. The Communists got the largest vote of any single party, 
but only one-third of the electorate voted for them. Two-thirds 
of the votes went to the other parties, but the vote was split 
owing to our unlucky electoral system and to the fact that there 
were seventeen parties competing. When the results were known 
there was an outcry from all parties, the Government and the 
electorate. Nobody wanted the Communists. It would be 
unthinkable to have a Red Mayor of Sofia. The legality of the 
election was challenged before the Departmental Court on the 
ground that the Communists are an illegal party because they 
work for the destruction of the State. 

As a matter of fact the Communist Party was made illegal 
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after the criminal bomb explosion in the Cathedral in Sofia, where 
masses of innocent worshippers perished. The party was 
drastically purged and most of its leaders are still in Soviet Russia. 
They are not included in the amnesty. None of us in Bulgaria 
can ever forget this explosion, but after a while it was thought 
wise by the other parties to make the Communists a legal party 
in the hope of thus softening down their character. This was done 
when Liapcheff became Premier. To make the population forget 
their bloodthirsty deeds, the Communists took the name of 
Labour Party, but their methods and channels of work and ideas 
are identical with those of the Communists. As they are thus 
nominally a legal party, the Departmental Court ruled that it 
could not take the decision asked for by the Attorney-General ; 
it was a matter for the Supreme Court of Appeal. Meanwhile the 
Municipal Council is not constituted until the Minister of the 
Interior sends an Ukaz to the King confirming the rights of the 
Communists. In the meantime a new law is to be voted amending 
the electoral system, and so the Communists will not be able to 
rule Sofia. 

Is there a Communist danger in Bulgaria? The results of 
the elections for the Municipal and Village Councils show that the 
Communists have only got a majority in Sofia and a very few 
other places. Nearly everywhere the National Bloc has got an 
overwhelming majority. So long as the present depression goes 
on, however, the Communists must always have a comparatively 
easy field Yet every sober Bulgarian can see that there is no 
room for Communism in our country, since already the State owns 
the chief banks, railways, and mines. Most of our population, 
too, consists of peasants who own their own land. There are not 
many industrial workers. Unfortunately the Social Democrat 
movement is little developed and so cannot resist Communism. 
The increase of Communism is also to be attributed greatly to the 
abolition of compulsory military service under the Peace Treaty. 
We have practically no army nowadays. In the old days all the 
young peasants were called up, and while in the barracks they 
were taught not only how to handle a rifle, but a much greater 
thing—their proper devotion to their country. 

There have been some Communist outbreaks and riots, but 
the National Bloc has dealt firmly with them, the instigators being 
condemned and imprisoned. I do not think that the Bulgarian 
Communists have any contact to speak of with the Russian 
Bolsheviks. No Bolshevik is allowed in our country; the police 
are very vigilant and Bulgaria has no diplomatic relations with 
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Russia for fear that the appearance of a Soviet Legation in Sofia 
might lead to an increased Communist agitation in the country. 
It was suggested last summer that trade relations ought to be 
resumed, but we decided that it was safer not to do so. 

What are the prospects of the present Government? Will the 
National Bloc remain in power? It will certainly do so if world 
conditions improve and things get easier with us. The present 
Government is really a Government of the Centre and represents 
the different interests in Bulgaria as well as any Government 
could possibly do. If conditions go on getting worse there might 
be a swing either to the Right or to the Left. A swing to the Left 
would probably mean an all-Agrarian Government, or possibly a 
coalition between the Agrarians and the Communists, if anybody 
could work with the latter. Neither of these things would be 
good, for the Agrarians are still divided and too inexperienced to 
rule the country really efficiently. A swing to the Right would 
mean another bourgeois Government. The Malinoff Democrats 
and the more moderate sections in the Zgovor are not really at 
all far apart. On the other hand, the Zgovor is not yet ready to 
rule, in fact it is not anxious to take over power just now. When 
it was defeated the year before last it called a congress to find and 
amend its faults. This proved disastrous, for it split immediately, 
Zankoft’s group separating from Liapcheff’s. As one of Zankoff’s 
young followers told me last autumn, they wanted to get rid of 
all the “ long beards ”’ like Liapcheff and the other politicians of the 
old school. They wanted new blood infused into the party. It 
is a good thing that the old parties are trying to reorganise and 
reform, and they may gradually fuse again into a strong middle- 
class party, but they are not yet ready. 

We are not in the least likely to have a Fascist or military 
dictatorship. We have just a few Fascists in order to be in the 
fashion, but they are not important. Nor is there any prospect 
that the King will combine with the army and make himself a 
dictator. Our King is very constitutional. I should like to say 
that a lot of harm is done by irresponsible papers printing abso- 
lutely false news about us. One paper in particular has been 
publishing all sorts of wild stories which are pure invention. 
It has been saying that there is to be a military dictatorship and 
that King Ferdinand is coming back, and at the same time, 
although I do not see how both these things can happen at once, 
that there is to be a Communist revolution and the Royal Family 
are to fly to Italy. It said in November (1932) that the Queen 
was just preparing to leave. As a matter of fact, the Queen has 
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been having a baby in Bulgaria very peacefully, and actually the 
Queen of Italy has been visiting us. 

Whether the National Bloc is able to remain in power does not 
really depend on us. It depends on the world situation, and we 
are too small to influence that. If the big Powers do not want 
trouble in the Balkans, they ought to take steps to set the world 
right, as they can do, instead of writing us reproving notes. For 
years past we have been asking for the situation in South-Eastern 
Europe to be considered seriously. The Tardieu Plan of 1931 
forgot us altogether and we were only included in the Stresa 
Conference as an afterthought and at our own request. Now it 
seems that nothing is to come of the Stresa Conference either. I 
hope that the big Powers will make up their minds to make the 
World Economic Conference a success. Then things will right 
themselves in the Balkans soon enough, because we have very 
solid foundations and a very strong and hard-working people. 


I am going to deal rather shortly with our foreign policy, 
because there is not much that is new to say of it. For fourteen 
years since the War every Bulgarian Government has given proof 
that its policy is one of strict neutrality, peace, and solidarity. 
Yet we remain in a singularly isolated position. We do not belong 
to any alliance except the League of Nations. All our neighbours 
who won the War are allied with each other, and we are always 
being told what a good thing that is and what a bulwark of world 
peace. But if the countries which lost the War make friends 
with each other, that is a danger to peace. This seems to me 
rather difficult to understand. Bulgaria has learned a cruel 
lesson, not from the Great War alone, to be very cautious about 
political pacts and to avoid any adventures. What we treasure 
above all things is our political independence and we will have 
nobody influencing us and taking us away from the road of strict 
neutrality. 

There has been an outcry among our neighbours that we have 
a secret understanding with the Italians, that they are making us 
Fascists or working us up against the Serbs. There is nothing of 
the sort. The Italian Government has indeed been very friendly 
with us, but that is all. Naturally we like to have sympathy 
when it is offered to us without obligations. Besides, Italy buys 
most of our tobacco. The royal marriage brought the two nations 
into closer friendship, but it was a purely personal affair. It is 
not true that it was a political marriage. Nor need people be 
frightened, so far as we are concerned, of a revisionist bloc directed 
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against the Peace Treaties between Italy, Germany, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Turkey, nor read any dreadful designs into the fact 
that Muschanoff and Ruchdi Bey recently exchanged visits. Our 
Ministers have as much right to call on their friends as M. Marinko- 
vitch or even Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. Talking about the Peace 
Treaties, we certainly do not forget that Mussolini has raised his 
voice for the revision of the Treaties when no other Power has 
done so. Everyone in Bulgaria feels that even our internal 
situation will never right itself properly without a more humane 
treaty, which will not leave us bleeding for ever, and we believe 
that the world will see this one day. The Treaty not only let all 
our neighbours enrich themselves with the best parts of our land 
in Thrace, Dobrudja, and the western parts of old Bulgaria, but 
it also created many Bulgarian minorities in those countries. 
Those minorities are very badly treated. The minority clauses 
do not seem to be among the parts of the Peace Treaty which 
have to be kept, and all Bulgarians feel this injustice very deeply. 

All our successive Governments have tried to find some 
rapprochement with our neighbours, but so far we have encountered 
the greatest obstacles. None of them has been willing to listen 
to us when we say that at any rate the parts of the Treaty which 
are in our favour ought to be observed. If we have been isolated 
it is because they have refused to give us any basis for cooperating 
with them. 

Here I ought to mention that the atmosphere has cleared a 
little since the new idea of a Balkan Federation was introduced in 
1930. It has been difficult, because Bulgaria thinks that relations 
cannot really improve until the minorities are properly treated. 
The Conferences in Athens, Istamboul, and last year in Bucharest, 
have not yet brought any improvement in the actual situation 
of the minorities, and the Serbs refuse even to discuss the question. 
This was why we did not want to send a delegation to Bucharest, 
thinking it useless. Yet on the whole the suspicion and hatred 
among the Balkan peoples has distinctly diminished and one 
hears talk of federation, unions, etc., which it would have been 
thought a crime to mention a few years ago. Lately, and 
especially since the National Bloc came into power, there has been 
a certain improvement in our relations with most of our neighbours 
and the forecast is hopeful. 

We are on really friendly terms with Turkey. We concluded 
a Treaty of Friendship with her in 1925, a Treaty of Neutrality 
and Arbitration in 1929, and a Commercial Treaty in 1930, and 
the few points still in dispute are being settled in Mixed Com- 
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missions. These points refer chiefly to the liquidation of properties 
of emigrants and to commercial matters. 

Our relations with the Roumanians are also very satisfactory 
just now and give hope that we shall again become real friends, 
as indeed we always were until the unexpected attack by the 
Roumanian Army on Northern Bulgaria in 1913, while our soldiers 
were fighting somewhere else, and the Roumanians satisfied them- 
selves by plundering most of our cocks and chickens from the 
villages. But it was easy to forget those days in the light of 
national calamities like the parcelling out of Dobrudja and the 
influx of refugees into Bulgaria. Still, time cures all, and Bulgaria 
is showing herself ready to forget all the nightmares of the past if 
she is shown more consideration. Relations with Roumania have 
been much better lately. For many years there was a dispute 
over the sequestration of Bulgarian property in Roumania. It 
was settled at The Hague that the sequester should be lifted 
against payment by Bulgaria of 110 million /ez in two instalments. 
For a long time the Roumanian Government refused to ratify 
this, but they did so at last, and when Bulgaria found difficulty in 
payment, Roumania allowed payment to be suspended under the 
Hoover Moratorium. Now there has started a cultural movement 
between the two countries. _Roumanian writers, professors and 
musicians visited us and Bulgarians returned the visit. This 
intercourse is bringing us closer to each other and the Press of 
both countries is announcing a new era. Pessimists say that this 
unexpected outburst of friendliness from Roumania is due to fear 
that Bulgaria, by entering into a closer friendship with Turkey, 
may also get reconciled with Russia and squeeze Roumania in 
between. I must say that it has always puzzled me why the 
imagination of the foreign Press gets wafted to such heights. 

With the Greeks, too, we ought to be on good terms. We 
have no acute political differences at present and we want her 
produce, while she needs a lot of the corn and cattle that we 
export. Just now, however, she is refusing to buy and has 
denounced the commercial treaty between us because of our various 
financial disputes. These are frightfully complicated and it 
would take hours to explain all that we are claiming from each 
other and why. I will only say that each of us owes the other 
money and each thinks that he owes less than he is owed, and at 
present neither is paying anything and we both feel aggrieved. 

The country with which we are most anxious to improve our 
relations and with which we find it most difficult to do so is, as 
you know, Yugoslavia. We have many differences with Yugo- 
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slavia, one of which has been very prominent lately. The Peace 
Treaty not only drew our Western frontier line through pure 
Bulgarian territory but created the unheard-of situation of dual 
properties. The peasants had to go and work in their fields in 
Yugoslavia and return home to Bulgaria at night, and vice versa. 
This arrangement was asking for trouble and nearly made the 
Yugoslavs invade us, but for the intervention of the League of 
Nations—and truly Bulgarians believe in the League as in God. 
The Serbs said that the Bulgarian comitadjts used the dual property 
owners to help them cross the frontier, and we complain that the 
Serbs maltreated our harmless peasants, beat them, and “ took 
them for rides,’’ and indeed the number of the owners of dual 
properties has mysteriously diminished. The worst of these 
disputes has now been settled by a Mixed Commission, but there 
is still occasional friction, and only last December Yugoslavia 
closed the frontier to the dual property owners and threatened to 
close it for Bulgarian passenger and goods traffic altogether. 

Let me tell you that Bulgarians and Serbs do not hate each 
other really. Of the first war of 1885, when the Serbs attacked 
the young Bulgarian principality because of the proclamation of 
the Union of North and South Bulgaria, and also of the second 
Balkan War when we were fighting against each other, there are 
many touching tales to tell. I have been told how, during the 
intervals in the fighting, our Bulgarian soldiers would shout across 
to the Serbian soldiers to ask if they wanted bread or tobacco, or 
the Serbs would start singing and our men would sing the refrains. 
Nations never hate each other, it is the terror of the Serb military 
dictatorship and the fear of the so-called Serb ideal of a Great 
Serbia which makes us recoil from them. So long as this mega- 
lomania of King Alexander and his advisers continues there can 
never be any real friendship between Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, 
much less any Southern Slav union. We are not so naive that 
we cannot learn by the example of what has happened to the 
Croats. Still, we are not in the least interested in what is happen- 
ing in Yugoslavia and we have shown our inter-Balkan solidarity 
by not interfering in her affairs. 

Yet we cannot be really friendly so long as the Serbs oppress 
the Macedonian minority in Yugoslavia. As you know, the 
Serbs think that they have settled the whole minority problem 
by declaring to the world that they have not got any minorities 
and that the Macedonians are Serbs. Give the Macedonians the 
right of self-determination and let them say for themselves whether 
they are Serbs or Bulgars, or what. But let them have their own 
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schools, churches, and language back. The Peace Treaties 
promised the minorities the above-mentioned human rights. All 
the severe clauses of the Treaty of Neuilly were put into execution. 
The only good one, the rights of the minorities, has not been kept. 
Even the temporary revolutionary Macedonian organisation has 
solemnly promised that if the Minority Treaty is carried out they 
will make no more agitation and lay down their arms. We shall 
all be very glad to be friends with our neighbours if they will make 
it possible. I think that for people in our position that is really 
a very modest thing to ask, and I think that the big nations which 
imposed the Treaty and guarantee it on the Council of the League 
ought to see that we get it. 


Summary of Discussion. 


THE CHAIRMAN said that Bulgaria was important to the Great 
Powers as constituting to-day what he might describe as “‘ an incentive 
to war,” since injustice as regards frontiers could not be allowed to 
remain, and it should be remembered that at any time Italy might 
decide to take direct action, should readjustment not be achieved 
through peaceful means. That more than a quarter of the total 
population of a country should be under strange and unfriendly rule 
was an injustice surely unparalleled in modern history. He asked 
if Mrs. Macartney could give any details as to the actual sufferings 
of the Bulgarian minorities, citing Major Nicol’s letter as evidence 
that their sufferings were very real and amounted indeed to actual 
persecution. After dwelling on the two rival parties in Macedonia, 
the Michailovists and the Protogerovists, he concluded by suggesting 
that Great Britain should be much more in earnest as regards seeing 
that the Minority Treaties were carried out in the Balkans. 


Mr. C. H. Gray said that no one would seriously accuse the present 
Labour Party in Bulgaria of responsibility for the bomb outrage in 
the Cathedral in Sofia. Even the Communist International was 
officially opposed to terroristic acts. 

Mrs. Macartney had admitted the Labour Party was not in rela- 
tions with the Communist International. Why, then, did she refer 
to it as ‘‘ Communist ”’ rather than by its official title? And what 
was its actual political composition? ‘‘ Communist ’’ was often used 
in the Balkans as a term of abuse by political opponents. 

Why were the results of the Municipal Elections in Sofia to be 
interfered with if the Courts confirmed the Labour victory? It was 
no use telling extremist parties to be constitutional if they were deprived 
of the fruits of constitutional victory. 


Mr. RENNIE SMITH made the point that, so far as his information 
went, Bulgaria had been the most reluctant of all the Balkan countries 
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as regards the organisation of a Balkan Federation. He suggested 
that, before claiming sympathy, she should be a little more active in 
this direction. He also suggested that Mrs. Macartney had tended in 
the course of her paper to confuse Communists with those professing 


socialistic ideas. 


QuEsTION : Had Bulgaria allowed the question of an outlet to the 
sea to drop altogether ? 


OTHER Points were that Italian influence should not be forgotten, 
since it was clear that, so far as the Balkans went, Rome was deter- 
mined to apply the principle of divide et impera ; and that at the last 
Conference held for the consideration of the project for a Balkan 
Federation, the Bulgarian Delegates had walked out early in the 
proceedings. 


Mrs. MACARTNEY stated that the Bulgarians had not forgotten the 
promise made to them that they should have an outlet to the Agean 
Sea. The reason that they had not pressed for it was that they had 
too much on their hands in other directions. She denied that she 
had confused Communists with Socialists, and explained that the 
methods of election employed in the municipal elections at Sofia were 
so absurd that any attempt to upset the results which they had given 
was not in reality a miscarriage of justice. 

She denied that Bulgaria was lukewarm as regards a possible 
Balkan Federation, claiming rather that until the Minority Treaties 
were carried out her country could not entertain the idea of entering 
any such Federation. There was no sense in attending such a Con- 
ference while her rights were denied to her on all sides. 

Mrs. Macartney explained that the nature and purposes of the 
Macedonian organisations were a little complicated. There were two 
parties: the Michailovists and the Protogerovists. The Macedonian 
Revolutionary Organisation dated back from the days when Macedonia 
was under the Turks. This organisation worked for the liberation of 
Macedonia, and their last great leader in the fight against the Turks 
was the famous hero, the Bulgarian-Macedonian Todor Alexandroff. 
After the War, when Turkey had been driven out and Macedonia was 
given partly to the Serbs, partly to the Greeks, there was a difference 
of opinion among the Macedonians. 

Some said that they still had the same object—to make Macedonia 
an autonomous province within Bulgaria; only the enemy had changed. 
Before it was the Turks, now it was the Serbs and Greeks. These 
were the so-called autonomists, whose leader to-day was Ivancho 
Michailoff. Only the Michailovists differed a lot from the original 
autonomists’ idea, for they were fighting to-day not to liberate 
Macedonia from the Serbs and Greeks, but to procure minority rights 
for the Bulgarian Macedonians, especially those in Yugoslavia. 

The other party said that, now that the Turks were gone, the only 
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solution for the Southern Slav problem was a federation of the Balkan 
nations, among whom Macedonia should be included. Hence they were 
called Federalists. Some of the Communists in Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia sympathised with this idea and so did some of the Agrarians— 
the extremists. 

Now the Federalists were looked upon as the actual murderers of 
Todor Alexandroff. This happened because Todor Alexandroff re- 
fused to accept the support of the Russian Bolsheviks, from whom the 
Federalists were said to have accepted help. 

This was the crux of the matter. The Michailovists accused 
the Protogerovists of being nothing else but Federalists, thus accepting 
Bolshevik help. Also the same Protogerovists were being accused of 
receiving financial support from the Belgrade Government. So these 
murders were going on, and the feuds to-day seemed to be far more fierce 
than ever. 

How far these accusations were true nobody but the rival 
organisations knew. This hypothesis would certainly explain why 
the Michailovists made so much of Serb influence (for the Belgrade 
Government would desire nothing better than to encourage the ven- 
detta and see all Macedonians kill each other and thus get rid of the 
problems). Secondly, the Communists in parts of Bulgaria seemed to 
be secretly working with the anti-Michailovists. 

The present Bulgarian Government was perfectly neutral in its 
relationship towards the Macedonian Organisations. Bulgaria had 
got nearly one million Macedonians living within its boundaries. All 
this Macedonian population helped and sympathised with the Mace- 
donian Organisations, while the Bulgarian people had been brought 
up to cherish the same Macedonian ideas and just aspirations. Sup- 
posing the Bulgarian Government got rid of the leaders of the Mace- 
donian Organisations, then what would happen? The next moment 
there would be a new crop of leaders carrying on just the same. 

If the Bulgarian Government started purging the Macedonian 
Organisations, it would mean civil war. No Government desired such 
a state of affairs for its own country. 

In conclusion, she said that it was not Rome who divided the 
Balkans, for the Bulgarians cherished their political independence 
above everything else. It really was the régime of Belgrade which 
instigated the hatred among the two nations and made any cooperation 
between Serbs and Bulgarians impossible. 
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1. Stump! A Stupy oF STRICKEN Europe To-pay. By H. Hessell 
Tiltman. 1932. (London: Jarrold. 8vo. 288 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuts book shows the ‘‘ human ”’ side of the great economic depression 
in nine countries of Europe—including countries like Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, Italy and Belgium where the unemployment problem is 
mainly one of manufacturing industry, and Denmark and Holland 
where the agriculturist is bearing the main brunt of the present un- 
toward conditions. France, the ‘‘ slump-proof country,”’ and Switzer- 
land are in an intermediate position in this respect, and neither of them 
is shown by Mr. Tiltman as suffering to the same extent as the others. 
On the contrary, Austria is shown as completely bankrupt and all but 
derelict. 

This is a book which should be read as widely as Sir Arthur Salter’s 
Recovery, for it points the moral of every one of Sir Arthur’s weighty 
arguments with stories of human suffering drawn from the fountain- 
head—the suffering men and women and children themselves. Nobody 
can read the stories of these innocent unfortunates without profound 
disquiet and anxious foreboding, for they reveal a state of affairs which 
cannot be indefinitely tolerated. If only we could think of the present 
economic situation in terms of human experiences instead of statistics 
of unemployment, production, exports and imports and the like, the 
outlook for the World Economic Conference would be marvellously 
transfigured, for narratives like Mr. Tiltman’s move the heart and the 
conscience of the reader. Unfortunately, he takes away a good deal 
of the strength of the appeal of his book by his lavish use of statistics. 
These break into the emotional effect of what he tells us, and, in any 
case, so rapidly become out of date that they actually understate the 
gravity of a swiftly deteriorating position. But this is the only criticism 
which the present reviewer is prepared to make. There are no “ fine 
writing,” no purple patches, and no querulous complaints and accusa- 
tions. The author has taken immense pains to get the budgets and 
experiences of individuals and families, and out of all these emerges a 
cumulative picture of what the great slump means to millions of men 
and women and their children in Europe. To us in this country there 
is a special value in Mr. Tiltman’s book, for he tells us how on the 
Continent, the fortitude of the British people and their prestige en- 
courages the continental peoples to hope for a brighter future. Siace 
Slump ! was published the whole situation has become immeasurably 
worse in Europe. The wide dissemination of this book throughout 
Great Britain and the United States would remind the English-speaking 
peoples that, grievous as their misfortunes are, the misfortunes of 
others are still more grievous, and it would help to foster the growth, 
and speed up the action, of those moral forces and convictions in both 
these countries on which the success of the World Economic Conference 
and the future of the whole world depend. J. COATMAN. 
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2*, THE WRECK OF REPARATIONS. By John W. Wheeler-Bennett. 
With an introduction by Sir Walter Layton. 1933. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 295 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. WHEELER-BENNETT has produced another thoroughly well- 
documented study of contemporary affairs. There could be no better 
testimony to its accuracy than that of Sir Walter Layton, who, himself 
a principal actor, is of the opinion that none of those concerned ‘‘ would 
dissent in any important respect from the outline which he has given, 
or differ from his conclusions.” 

No one reading this brilliantly written politico-financial history of 
the last few years can fail to be amazed at the way in which the ‘bus 
of restored confidence was invariably missed. Had the Hoover 
Moratorium come earlier; had the French acceptance of it not been 
delayed by useless haggling; had the London Conference in July 1931 
produced a result in any way adequate to the galaxy of statesmen 
gathered together—for example, action on the lines of the Lausanne 
Conference—instead of handing the baby back to the bankers and 
economists; had Lausanne come earlier, as was intended, instead of at 
the eleventh hour—what might not have been different ? 

In this respect Mr. Wheeler-Bennett shows up the French and to 
a lesser extent the Americans as the villains of the piece, but he does 
not spare the diplomatic ineptitude of the Germans. Rarely, for 
example, can diplomatic action have been so ill-timed and futile as 
Dr. Curtius’s Austro-German Customs Union, which, together with the 
Credit-Anstalt crisis, provided France with her first opening. The 
book traces the rise of French financial and political power to its 
apogee in the autumn of 1931 and its gradual decline after Great 
Britain abandoned the gold standard. This is one of its most interest- 
ing features. 

Mr. Wheeler-Bennett is not an enthusiast about the Lausanne 
Conference—‘‘ the official acceptance of a situation which already 
existed . . . c'est peu, mais c’est toujours quelquechose.”’ Moreover, 
in his opinion it constituted a first-class diplomatic victory for France, 
and, from the excellent description of the negotiations, one gains the 
impression that Germany might have done considerably better, 
particularly in the matter of ‘‘ War Guilt,”’ an exceedingly important 
psychological factor. But in a footnote he records his belief that the 
wisdom of the plan of a bond issue—which is here for the first time 
publicly attributed to Herr Carl Bergmann—lies in the fact that it is 
extremely unlikely that the final payment will ever be made. Thus 
the ‘‘ clean slate ’’ has probably been achieved, and in any case repara- 
tions, which have been the bane of Europe since the War, are a wreck. 

H. Powys GREENWOOD. 


3. CREDIT AND PEACE: A WAy OvuT OF THE Crisis. By Feliks 
Mlynarski. 1933. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 92 pp. 
Ss 


4. Booms AND DEPRESSIONS: SOME First PRINCIPLES. By Irving 
Fisher. 1933. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. xxi + 258 
pp. 8s. 6d.) 

PROFESSOR MLynarskI helped in the reconstruction of Poland’s 
finances after the War, was for five years Vice-President of the Bank 
of Poland, is now Professor of Banking at the Warsaw Academy of 
Commerce, and is also a very active member of the Financial Committee 
of the League of Nations and especially of the Gold Delegation. Pro- 
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fessor Irving Fisher, of Yale University, is one of the most distinguished 
of the older American economists. Both give their views of the crisis, 
both suggest remedies, and both are writing for a wide public and not 
just for the expert and the student. 

Credit and Peace is an exceptionally interesting longish pamphlet 
in which Professor Mlynarski has tried to get down to essentials and to 
make suggestions that are practical. The world will have to readjust 
its views, he argues: public expenditure will have to be rigorously 
controlled during prosperity, but during depression public works 
should be extended as far as possible, so that public investment 
compensates the falling-off in private investment. 

“The extension of the investment demands of public bodies will keep up 
production, and commercial bills will not disappear from the market at the 
moment when the recession in prices begins. Central banks will have available 
bills for discount and the credit policy of central banks will support and will be 
mutually supported by the investment programmes of public bodies.” 

Further, the whole question of long-term credit must be dealt with 
in the light of price movements. If prices fall, the rate of interest 
should be reduced; if they rise, it would increase. 

‘* With the present price-level the application of this principle would reduce 
interest by 3 per cent. to 3} per cent. for loans contracted at 7 per cent. If, 
however, prices began to rise again, the coupon would return gradually to the 
original 7 per cent. If prices exceed their 1929 level the debtors would be under 
the obligation to pay more than 7 per cent. in the proportion in which prices rise 
above the 1929 level. The last point is extremely important. The creditor under 
the system of elastic coupons will be able to regain what he loses nominally at the 
moment.” 

Lastly, he makes suggestions for the development of the Bank for 
International Settlements as an international credit institution which 
offer interesting possibilities. 


Booms and Depressions is a more elaborate work in which Professor 
Fisher to some extent breaks new ground, but follows methods with 
which his readers will already be familiar. He pleads again for stable 
prices, but concentrates rather on the position of the United States 
than that of the world in general. Nor can one feel that he has been 
fully in touch with some recent development in economic theory when 
we find the following under “‘ Other Theories ”’ (i.e. theories other than 
that of Professor Fisher) :— 


‘* DISCREPANCY-BETWEEN-SAVINGS-AND-INVESTMENT THEORY. 


10. The discrepancy between savings and investments has by some students 
been emphasised as causing trouble—and very likely it does, especially by 
investing out of borrowed money instead of out of savings. The discrepancy is 
caused largely by debts.” A. T. K. Grant. 


5*. WIRTSCHAFT UND STAAT. By Edgar Salin. 1932. (Berlin: 
Reimar Hobbing. 8vo. 207 pp.) 


THE three papers contained in this small volume are provocative in 
more senses than one. The writer is in revolt—in revolt against the 
whole of the nineteenth century, its science, its political economy, its 
rationalism, and its whole belief in progress. He is intensely critical 
of its social, political and economic outlooks and institutions, but he is 
strangely reticent about the reconstruction which he advocates; he 
likes neither Marxism nor Fascism, and seems to put his faith in the 
“seer ’’ and the “ doer”’; what we are to “‘ see”’ without the use of 
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reason and what we are to “do” without some abhorrent system 
remain in the end unsolved questions. 

The first paper is devoted to a consideration of changes in world 
economy since the War. In the author’s opinion we may or may not 
be facing a crisis in capitalism, but in any case the crisis is unlike any 
of its predecessors, if only because it is not being allowed to work itself 
out; the State steps in to help finance, industry and agriculture, all at 
the same time. Past prosperity rested on England’s predominance, 
which was based on free trade, the free movement of capital, and the 
gold standard. The chief loser of the War was England, and since 
no one has been able to replace her in her lost leadership we have tried 
cooperation and have all been living in a world of make-believe—the 
world of ‘‘ as if.””. This world was shattered in September 1931, when 
sterling was forced off gold. We can now foresee a world split up into a 
few large economic systems, with comparatively little intercourse 
between them. 

The second paper is of less general interest, being devoted to German 
economic policy. In the light of the considerations advanced in his 
first paper the author concludes that Germany is over-industralised, 
and must pay much more attention to the maintenance and encourage- 
ment of a peasantry; he absolutely rejects as fantastic, however, the 
suggestion that Germany, with her present population, can be self- 
sufficient. 

The third paper is a philosophic essay on the relation of the State 
to its economic life. It was apparently the last of the three to be 
written, but in the order of logic it should have come first in the book, 
and its tone and colour are suggested by the indication given above of 
Herr Salin’s general outlook. The world is uneasily asking for plans; 
he will have none of them. ANDREW MCFADYEAN. 


6. THE NEw YorK Money Market. Four vols. 1931-32. (New 
York : Columbia University Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 
The set of 4 vols., $16.00 or 106s. 6d.) 

Vol. I: Origins and Development, by Margaret G. Myers. 
xi + 476 pp. 

Vol. II: Sources and Movements of Funds, by B. H. Beckhart 
and J. G. Smith. xi + 395 pp. 

Vol. III: Uses of Funds, by B. H. Beckhart. xiii + 475 pp. 

Vol. IV: External and Internal Relations, by B. H. Beckhart, 
J. G. Smith and W. A. Brown, Jr. xiv + 606 pp. 


THis four-volume analysis of the New York Money Market has 
been prepared under the auspices of the Columbia University Council 
for Research in the Social Sciences, with Professor Beckhart as editor. 
The writing of the work has been shared among four authorities, and a 
sub-committee of three distinguished economists has acted as a super- 
visory body. The authors also have had assistance from banks and 
bankers and from officials of the United States Government and the 
Federal Reserve system. The result is a magnificent piece of planned 
cooperative research on a subject of the greatest significance at the 
present time. 

Recent happenings have taught even the unthinking that the whole 
structure and organisation of the machinery by which credit is made 
available for different purposes may have the most far-reaching import- 
ance. The events of 1932, which culminated in Britain’s being forced 
off the gold standard, drove home the lesson of liquidity to a public 
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which had hardly thought in terms of liquidity at all, and underlined 
for many the importance of the dictum that the skill of a banker lies 
in his ability to distinguish between a bill of exchange and a mortgage. 
Technical problems arising out of the working of financial systems have 
assumed a new significance, and it is becoming more and more an 
accepted fact that the prelude to stability of any sort must be a critical 
examination and overhauling of the machinery of credit control. 

It is as a contribution to our knowledge of the working of monetary 
systems that these four volumes have such importance. They are 
emphatically for the expert and the specialist and not for the general 
reader (though Vol. I will interest the historian as well as the economist) ; 
but for the expert they will be indispensable. They cover the American 
financial system as a working institution. It is interesting to see that 
they tend rather to sum up against widespread open-market operations 
by the Reserve Banks, and suggest that open-market operations 
should be used in the main for making discount rate policy effective. 
The general conclusion is indicated in the last few lines of Vol. IV :— 

‘* Now that the gold exchange standard and its variants have broken down, 

an effort should be made to relate foreign balances in the money market to the 
volume of acceptances executed for foreign account. New York would thus 
become an international acceptance market rather than an international deposit 
centre. The foreign funds maintained in the money market would be small and 
would perform the function of clearing accounts rather than that of exchange 
reserves. Central bank policy in this country [the United States], in so far as the 
money market is concerned, then would be directed towards a stability in interest 
rates, towards the relating of capital exports rather to the savings of the com- 
munity than to extensions of bank credit, to a greater liquidity in money market 
assets and in bank portfolios. Emphasis would be placed on the quality of bank 
credit and on the liquidity of the credit base.” 
But the real interest lies not in the conclusion, but in the statistics, 
analysis and argument out of which the volumes themselves are built up. 
Two further observations are pertinent. The first points the moral : 
London, also, is a world financial centre, and it is high time that a 
thorough and scientific study was made of the British financial machine 
and its working. The second observation adds a compliment: the 
work under discussion is beautifully printed and beautifully produced, 
and a pleasure to handle. A. T. K. GRANT. 


7. THE MonEY MUDDLE AND THE Way Out. By F. W. Pethick- 
Lawrence. 1933. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 79 pp. 
2s. 6d 

8. STABLE Money: the Remedy for the World Economic Crisis. 
By Robert Eisler. 1932. (London: The Search Publishing 
Company. 8vo. xxvil + 313 pp. 15s.) 

g. THE Onty Way Out. By Emile Burns. 1932. (London: 
Martin Lawrence. 8vo. 84 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


THESE three books—if their titles are to be taken as indicating the 
intentions of their authors—are intended to produce constructive 
suggestions for the world’s troubles, and in the attempt to fulfil the 
promise of their titles they show curious contrasts. 

Mr. Pethick-Lawrence is simple and straightforward. He wants 
money stable in terms of prices, and will have nothing to do with a gold 
standard of the sort that we have known in the past. The book is 
ably argued and very clear, and there is nothing pretentious about it. 
It is one which the general reader who wants a good introduction to 
the money problem should buy. 
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Dr. Eisler is more ambitious. He is for satisfying everybody. 


“So why not, since it does no harm to anybody, throw a sop to Cerberus and 
hand a Golden Bough of peace to Plutus at the entrance to the New World of 
Plenty? Surely it is better to pass quickly in by virtue of the new twenty- 
shilling note, bearing a printed guarantee for the gold-hoarders, than to have to 
blow open the steel-barred door with the bombs of social revolution and to pass 
into the Ersatz-paradise of Communism or ‘ National Socialism’ and ‘ Planned 
Economy ’ through a welter of blood and fire.” 

There is much that is interesting in Dr. Eisler’s analysis of the crisis, 
but his remedies, which involve two sorts of money, current money 
and money banco (to be changed for each other in the light of a weekly 
cost-of-living index), in addition to a host of other complexities, have 
an air of grim fantasy about them and seem very far away from the 
realities of this world. 


The only way out of crisis, suffering and war, Mr. Emile Burns tells 
us, is through revolution. His book—written from a Communist 
angle—is in the main devoted to vigorous and able criticism of the 
existing system and of proposals for reforming it, maintaining it, 
patching it up. The last few pages he devotes to hisremedy. He tells 
us that now there is 
“‘ the positive example of the Soviet Union to show not only that Socialist owner- 
ship and planned production will ‘ work,’ but that they are capable, in the face of 
a hostile capitalist world, of raising in a few years the productive level of a back- 
ward country to a level which compares favourably with that of advanced 
industrial countries. In many ways the problem of a Socialist Britain would be 
less difficult than those which have been successfully solved by the workers and 
peasants in the Soviet Union.” 

And so we are where we started. Mr. Burns is writing, presumably, 
to make converts, but can he pretend that to point to Russia and say 
“Go thou and do likewise ” is an adequate recipe for the New Jeru- 
salem? Does Mr. Burns really believe that the problems of a highly- 
developed country like Great Britain yield to the same treatment as 
those of Russia, with its peasant agriculture? Surely it is about time 
that a Brilish Communist produced a book with some solid thinking 
in it on how Communism would do things in this country—a work of 
technical explanation and argument—instead of telling us what not to 
do. Orare British Communists as bankrupt in ideas as the Capitalists ? 

A. T. K. GRANT. 


10. MONETARY THEORY AND THE TRADE CYCLE. By Friederich A. 
Hayek. [Bedford Economic Series.] 1933. (London: Cape. 
8vo. 244 pp. 6s.) 

THIs is a translation—admirably done—of Professor Hayek’s 
Geldtheorie und Konjunkturtheorie, published in Vienna in 1929. Pro- 
fessor Hayek’s approach, as readers of Prices and Production will 
remember, looks to changes in the supply of money as affecting the 
structure of the productive system and so setting in motion a chain of 
causes and effects which make fluctuations of business activity inevit- 
able. While changes in the direction in which money resources are 
employed as between producers’ and consumers’ goods, and as between 
specific and non-specific capital goods, must obviously have conse- 
quences which deserve examination, Professor Hayek can hardly claim 
to have brought out the significance of these consequences in the 
modern world. Are they of minor or major importance? How far 
-can arguments based on reasoning which starts with the postulate of 
static equilibrium apply to a world where there is always some dis- 
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equilibrium and where the “‘ trade cycle” is a label used to generalise 
the ups-and-downs of economic progress? It is, perhaps, unfair to 
ask Professor Hayek to “‘ apply ’’ the tools that he has fashioned for 
himself to present-day happenings (or, rather, to the happenings of 
1929, when the book was written), and he can answer, legitimately 
enough, that he does not claim to have perfected these tools yet and 
has quite deliberately avoided applying them on that account. Never- 
theless, one wonders whether he is not, perhaps, following a path which 
cannot lead very far, and that a few instructive obiter dicta will be all 
that may emerge. This volume tells us, with a wealth of learning and 
dogma, that when the flow of money is constantly increasing (as it 
tends to do, owing to the flexibility of credit, during a boom) certain 
forms of new enterprise are rendered profitable which cannot remain 
profitable when the inflation due to the boom comes to an end. It is 
difficult to see in this either an “‘ explanation ” of the trade cycle or, 
in fact, any proof that business fluctuations are “‘ cyclical ’’ in character. 
A. T. K. GRANT. 


11*, INTERNATIONAL WAGE COMPARISONS : Documents arising out of 
conferences, held at the I.L.O. in January 1929 and May 1930, 
convened by the Social Science Research Council of New York. 
1932. (Manchester University Press. 8vo. 262 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

AT the invitation of, and with funds provided by, the Social Science 
Research Council of the United States, a number of representative 
economists and statisticians of the six great industrial countries of the 
world met in conference at Geneva in January 1929, and again in May 
1930, to investigate the means of comparing wages throughout the 
world. The result of their labours is now published in convenient form. 
It groups together three classes of documents :— 

(a) Reports on its own wage system by each of the six countries, Great 
Britain, United States, France, Germany, Italy and Canada; 

(b) Memoranda by the International Labour Office on the material available 
for estimating real wages; and 

(c) An examination by Mr. John Jewkes (of Manchester University) into the 
whole material, with hints for the more systematic comparison, in each of the six 
countries, between wages and the cost of living. 

The last is a particularly valuable piece of work, and the entire 
position is discussed by Mr. Henry Clay in a brief but masterly intro- 
duction. His general conclusion is that the existing information in 
the world is adequate for the study of the movements of wages within 
any one country, but wholly inadequate for comparisons between wages 
in one country and another. There is still much to be done by skilled 
field-work before any effective relation can be established between the 
labour cost of production in competing countries ; but the work of these 
conferences has paved the way for a definite advance in this respect. 
The present volume is crammed with information of distinct value to 
the student. MESTON. 
12*, RECOVERY : THE SECOND ErrorT. By Sir Arthur Salter, K.C.B. 

Cheap Edition with New Preface. 1933. (London: G. Bell. 
8vo. xxxv + 306 pp. 5s.) 

13. CANCELLATION OF INTERNATIONAL WAR Depts. By James 
Goodwin Hodgson. [Vol. VIII, No. 4 of The Reference Shelf.] 
1932. (New York: The H. W. Wilson Company. 8vo. 226 pp. 
go cents.) 

Recovery is one of those books that every intelligent citizen, or 
would-be intelligent citizen, must read sooner or later, and the appear- 
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ance of a new 5s. edition, which takes it out of the class of ‘‘ books-to- 
be-borrowed-when-you-get-a-chance’”’ and puts it into the class of 
books to be bought, is to be welcomed on every ground. It is to be 
hoped that the publishers will not be squeamish about boosting this 
cheap edition so that it does reach a really wide public. The text has 
been revised, and there is a long new preface which sums up events to 
the beginning of this year and deals in particular with War Debts and 
the World Economic Conference. 


Cancellation of International War Debts is a compilation of articles 
illustrating the arguments on both sides of this debated question. 
Natural prejudice against debaters’ manuals was strengthened by the 
discovery of a reprint of an article by Professor J. W. Angell (published 
in February 1926) at the end of which he reaches the conclusion, 

“It is evident that so far as the United States is concerned the payment of 
international debts will give rise, in the immediate future, to no economic problems 
whatsoever that are of major importance.” 

Why exhume this as a serious argument for 1933? Is it not rather 
unkind to Professor Angell? In general, the book provides arguments 
in plenty, but little to clarify the issue. A. T. K. GRANT. 


14*. THE A.B.C. oF TrEcHNocrAcy. By Frank Arkright. 1933. 
(London: Hamish Hamilton. 8vo. 96 pp. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; 
paper, Is. 6d.) 

Mr. ARKRIGHT’S explanation of one of the most amazing stunts of 
the depression is meagre and somewhat incoherent. His account of 
the kinds of mechanical invention, which are striving in their tendency 
to dispense with human labour, is inordinately long. And technological 
unemployment, as this is called, is certainly not peculiar to this genera- 
tion. It dates back at least to the early nineteenth century. Of 
technocracy itself we learn that energy alone creates wealth, and 
wealth, therefore, should be measured in terms of energy units (or 
ergs). An erg is always constant; and because the number of ergs 
required tv produce goods can easily be ascertained, it is held that 
energy constitutes a better measure of value than, say, gold, of whose 
vagaries we are only too aware. The technocrats therefore suggest 
that the present monetary systems, based on pounds, dollars, etc., 
should be replaced by certificates representing the number of ergs used 
in obtaining the product of industry. They claim that the world 
would be thus cured of all the evils that arise from the present system 
of prices and credit, though they do not offer any suggestion as to 
how they would put their scheme into practice. 

The idea that energy constitutes the basis of wealth approaches 
closely to the Marxian theory of value. Whereas the Marxian thesis is 
that human labour alone creates wealth, the technocrats maintain that 
it is only one, and a relatively minor, form of wealth-creating activity. 
Having no social objective or political programme such as gave 
strength to the Marxist appeal, technocracy would seem to be but a 
flourish in a vacuum. The depression is serious enough, and what we 
require are not catch-penny schemes which can be squared with the 
canons either of the mechanical or economic sciences, but practical and 
immediate reforms which can be made to work satisfactorily through 
the medium of existing institutions. A further criticism of the techno- 
cratic argument is that the value of an erg, as of a unit of existing 
money, will be determined by the intensity with which men desire it. 

P2 
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One of its many serious omissions is that it takes no account of mental, 
as opposed to physical, labour. 

The significance of technocracy, therefore, lies less in its contribution 
to the existing body of economic knowledge than in its providing a 
commentary on the breakdown in the present competitive system. 
The rapid, if temporary, impression it made on public opinion, par- 
ticularly in the United States, is an indication of the active search that 
is now being made for a way out of our economic dilemma. 

E. V. FRANCIS. 
15. THE OPEN Door. By Otto Corbach. Translated from the 
German by Alan Harris. 1933. (London: Cape. 8vo. 355 pp. 
12s. 6d.) 

Tuis work is not, as its title would suggest, a book on commercial 
policy. It is described on the cover as “‘a comprehensive survey of 
the world’s political and economic ills.’’ In reality, it is a plea for 
the break-down of the obstacles to migration and for ‘‘ the recognition 
of freedom of movement as the first of all Rights of Man.’’ The 
author begins at the beginning, with the vegetable and animal world 
(“‘ potatoes stored in a dark cellar at seed-time put out shoots yards 
long to reach a distant window’’), and carries us to Japan, Soviet 
Russia, the United States, the Overseas Dominions and tropical 
Africa. He has collected much interesting and suggestive informa- 
tion, but he has not faced the real difficulty—the desire of the self- 
governing communities of the various white peoples to retain and 
safeguard their own type of civilisation. With this he is indeed 
frankly out of sympathy, since he declares with engaging frankness 
that ‘‘ the modern European is saddled with a civilisation which is 
already dead.”” The book would benefit by an index and by an 
introduction for English readers. A. Z. 
16. FRoM CAPITALISM TO SocIALISM. By J. A. Hobson. [Day to 

Day Pamphlets, No. 8.] 1932. (London: The Hogarth Press. 
8vo. 53 pp. Is. 6d.) 

In this pamphlet Mr. Hobson rapidly traverses the ground which 
he has already made familiar to us in many of his earlier and more 
voluminous works. His theme is that the capitalist system contains 
in its operation a defect which makes the recurrence of economic 
crises inevitable. This he attributes to the fact that large inequalities 
in the distribution of income give rise to a disequilibrium between 
production and consumption; to a surplus of saving above spending, 
which is a ‘‘ composite body consisting of the fruits of force, luck and 
cunning plucked in the various processes of bargaining by the owners 
of some factor of production or saleable goods, whose price is raised by a 
natural or contrived scarcity.’’ This somewhat tendencious explanation 
of profits mars the penultimate stage of his closely reasoned argument 
for the public control of all economic activities directed towards the 
production and distribution of standardised goods and services; or, 
in other words, for the “ socialisation of the surplus.”” In the con- 
cluding chapters, Mr. Hobson takes his stand on economic inter- 
nationalism, not only as the means of bringing about recovery, but as 
the most effective method of pucting production on a “ sound basis 
of world socialism.’’ Theories purporting to explain the depression, 
no less than the remedies put forward for its elimination, provide a 
wide field for discussion. Whether one agrees with Mr. Hobson’s 
present analysis or not, he has, at least, something important to say. 

E.Y.F. 
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17. DETTES POLITIQUES ET DETTES COMMERCIALES. By Maurice 
Vion. 1932. (Paris: Dalloz. 8vo. 256 pp. 30//7s.) 


THE settlement of international indebtedness in pre-War times never 
gave rise to difficulties of the magnitude that are now experienced, nor 
did it evoke the unhappy shifts to which the debtor States have resorted 
in search of relief from the burden of their financial obligations. It is 
evident from financial history of the post-War period that the normal 
methods of regulating inter-State indebtedness have become inopera- 
tive; and the reason for this, explains M. Vion, is to be found in the 
nature of the debts themselves. It is here that we encounter a dis- 
tinction of fairly recent origin between “ political ’’ and “‘ commercial ” 
debts. This distinction, which he makes it the object of his study to 
undermine, is misleading; and we are urged to abandon it altogether. 
For the political and commercial elements in any international debt 
transaction are, in his opinion, invariably intertwined. What he 
does not emphasise—and this is due to the fact that his analysis is 
juridical rather than economic—is that the nature of a debt, whether 
incurred by States or by private individuals, depends essentially on the 
productive uses to which it is (or is not) devoted. 

The author has made a very creditable study of certain aspects of 
French financial history before and after the War with a view to 
distinguishing the political and commercial features of international 
indebtedness. The field he has chosen is rich in example. His 
descriptions of the purchase of American stocks by the French Govern- 
ment and the commercialisation of part of the German Reparation 
debt under the Young Plan are highly interesting. The book throws 
light on not a few intricate episodes in post-War financial history. 
An eminently useful work, written for the student rather than for the 
general reader. E. V. FRANCIS. 


18. Diz STRUKTURWANDLUNGEN DER INTERNATIONALEN KUPFER- 
WIRTSCHAFT UND DAS INTERNATIONALE KUPFERKARTELL. By 
Dr. Adalbert Pabst. 1932. (Berlin: Nem Verlag. 8vo. 66 pp. 
Rm. 5.) 


This is a handy survey of the copper situation. The significance of 
this metal in modern industries, particularly in the electrical and building 
trades, is clearly brought out. There is an interesting account, in the 
briefest of terms, of the disposition of the world’s copper-producing 
centres as they were and as they now are. The chapters on the structure 
of the important copper cartels of the present day are most informative. 


The bibliography is unusually generous for a book of this dimension. 
E. V. F. 


19. ARK, OR A NEw INDUSTRIAL ERA. By N. St. Barbe Sladen. 
1932. (London: Williams and Norgate. 73” x 5”. 78 pp. 
2s. 6d.) 


This short study is a plea for the introduction of a more enlightened 
system of co-partnership in industry. The author claims for this scheme, 
which provides for an invariable living wage and the payment of the same 
rate of dividend, pro rata of their holding or remuneration, to em- 
ployees, that “it is based on the fundamental law of equality in the 
rights of man.” The scheme is ingenious enough, although the author 
does not go far beyond laying down general principles. It is some- 
thing in the nature of a short cut to the solution of some fundamental 
industrial problems; and does not appear, on the surface, to possess the 
many possibilities claimed for it. E. V. F. 
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20. INTERNATIONAL TRADE. By Barrett Whale. [Home University 
Library.] 1932. (London: Thornton Butterworth. 8vo. 256 


pp. 2s. 6d.) 

There can be no greater praise for this book than to say that it is fully 
in keeping with the high traditions of the Home University Library series. 
To express in clear and untechnical language the theory underlying inter- 
national payments and international price equilibrium, and to bring out 
the real significance of comparative costs and the international division 
of labour is no easy task. Mr. Whale has accomplished it with con- 
spicuous success, and anyone who wishes to gain a detailed and scientific 
insight into the principles which must govern the commercial dealings of 
one country with another would be well advised to turn to this book. 

ae Grape: CO 


21. THE COMEDY OF THE PounpD. By Paul Einzig. 1933. (London: 
Kegan Paul. 8vo. xii+ 204 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Dr. Einzig writes about the foreign exchange policy of the Government 
and Bank of England, a policy of which he strongly disapproves. He tells 
us that— 

‘Far from being Machiavellian, the foreign exchange policy of our 
authorities has been most unsophisticated ; far from governing the trend of 
the international market, it has been at the mercy of the changes in that 
trend; if occasionally it was lucky enough to be successful it was unable 
to take advantage of the windfall.”” In fact he finds the position definitely 
humorous; hence the title of the book. 

Without wishing to be unduly critical, one cannot comment very 
favourably on a book which draws dogmatic conclusions from inadequate 
data. It may be that the authorities are all wrong in their handling of 
the situation, but, if so, the evidence is not available on which they can be 
condemned. Certainly Dr. Einzig has not produced it, and in consequence 
the judicious reader will hardly take his views too seriously. Dr. Einzig’s 
opinions apart, there is much that is interesting in the book. 

g Na WS Se CA 
22. RussIAN TRADE: A CONSTRUCTIVE PoLicy. By Edouard Luboff. 
1933. (London: Anglo-Russian Economic Society. 8vo. 31 
pp. 34.) 

A short, controversial examination of the Anglo-Soviet balance of 
trade in the post-War years. It advocates the adoption of barter as a 
means of rectifying the balance in Great Britain’s favour. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


23*. ANNUAL DiGEsT OF PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL LAw CASES, IgI9g- 
22. Edited by Sir John Fischer Williams and H. Lauterpacht. 
1932. (London: Longmans, Green & Co. 8vo. lv + 510 pp. 
45s.) : | 

THE present volume contains all the important international judg- 
ments delivered in the four years I919-22, in compliance with the 
decision of the learned editors to postpone the digest of the previous 
series, ended with the 1927-28 Report, until the cases decided during 
the period which immediately followed the Great War had been fully 
dealt with. This is a wise step, but it is hoped that it may not have 
the effect of delaying the publication of the Digest for 1929 and follow- 
ing years. The usefulness of such a valuable publication will be 
considerably enhanced if the report of the cases were to appear at as 
early a date as is possible after the judgments have been delivered by 
the respective Courts. 

Great regret will be expressed by all international lawyers at the 
resignation, owing to pressure of other work, of Dr. McNair, who took 
such a large part in the publication of this Digest and was able to 
initiate it with such remarkable success. His place in the editorship 
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has been filled by Sir John Fischer Williams, with Dr. Lauterpacht 
as co-editor, and it is confidently felt that in such able hands the 
Digest will maintain its high standard and world-wide reputation. 

A welcome feature in this volume is the increased importance 
given to dissentient minority judgments and it is hoped that this 
may continue in future. A glance at the classification of contents 
shows the multitude of subjects covered by this publication and its 
great importance to every practitioner of international law who is 
enabled to find in a single work so many cases spread out in hundreds 
of reports which, in many cases, are difficult of access. 

C. JoHN CoLoMBos. 
24*. FONTES JURIS GENTIUM: a Digest of the Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence of the European States from 1856 to 1871. Series B, 
Part I, fasc. I, pp. I-432. 1932. (Berlin: Carl Heymanns 
Verlag. 8vo. Ixxii + 432 pp. Rm. 35.) 

THE first volume of Series A of this new production was a digest 
of the decisions of the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
Series B is the work of Dr. A. N. Makarow, formerly Professor in the 
University of Petrograd, or Leningrad as it now is, and of Dr. Ernest 
Schmitz, head of the public law and international law department 
of the Institute of Foreign Public Law and International Law of 
which Dr. Viktor Bruns is director. Series B is part of a large under- 
taking and is as thorough a piece of work as we are accustomed to 
expect and receive from such distinguished authorities. It is not 
necessary to say that the Digest is confined to correspondence which 
has been published, and that although the list of sources which have 
been drawn upon extends over twenty-three pages, it must be that 
the unpublished correspondence is still more extensive and that the 
proportion must vary with the degree of revelation observed by 
particular States. 

In the general preface it is clearly stated by Dr. Bruns that the 
collection is intended merely to offer the reader material to assist him 
in discovering by personal investigation the practice of States and the 
principles of active international law, leaving the formulation of such 
practice and principles to the discernment of the student. It is there- 
fore intentional that no distinction is drawn between political and 
legal statements or between rationes decidendi and obiter dicta, the 
editor remarking that the binding force of a decision as conceived by 
‘““ Anglo-American jurisprudence is not found in the same way in 
international law.” 

The anticipated results are of great importance, for examination 
may establish inter alia that there is a community of law and interest 
among the European Powers, as is shown by the study of many sec- 
tions of the book, as, for instance, in the maintenance of public order 
(pp. I, etc.) and in the maintenance of the balance of power (pp. 17, 
etc.), to go no further; while reference to pp. 67, etc. may show that 
the Great Powers were recognised ‘‘as a kind of mandatary of the 
community of States.” 

It is superfluous to say more of this informative Series than to 
mention that it throws concentrated light on all the great international 
questions which arose for arrangement within the time covered, for 
to name them would be but to perform the function of a catalogue. 

It may be useful to suggest that in the present state of the publica- 
tion more cross references would be desirable, but doubtless the final 
index may serve the same purpose. WynpuHaM A. BEWwEs. 
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25. WANDLUNG DES NEUTRALITATSBEGRIFFES. By Dr. Joachim 
Haase. [Heft 29 of Frankfurter Abhandlungen zum Modernen 
Vélkerrecht.| 1932. (Leipzig: Noske. 8vo. xviii+ 209 pp. 
Rm. 7.) 

This small treatise contains an interesting historical review of the 
various conceptions of neutrality from the classical times, through the 
Middle Ages and right up to the conclusion of the Great War. Then comes 
the definition of neutrality as the Covenant of the League of Nations and 
the Kellogg Pact of Peace have altered it, with the result that the notion 
of “absolute neutrality ’’ has ceased to exist. There only exists now a 
“relative neutrality ’’ which is largely dependent upon the question 
whether a given State is a Member of the League of Nations or has elected 
to remain outside it. i. -9. GC. 

26. NEUTRALITAT UND AMERIKANISCHE WAFFENAUSFUHR. By Dr. 
Alan Nichols. 1932. (Berlin: Ebering. 8vo. 145 pp., bibl. 
Rm. 4.50.) 

It has often been stated by authoritative writers on international law 
that, since the establishment of the League of Nations, neutrality has 
vanished into thinair. This theory does not appeal, however, to the author 
of this interesting monograph, who is, apparently, a citizen of the United 
States of America. In his view, neutrality is bound to exist so long as 
there are States with important commercial interests functioning outside 
the League. The book contains an exhaustive discussion of the policy of 
the United States governing the embargo on the export of arms and 
munitions, particularly in its effect on the classical conception of neutrality. 
It is refreshing to find the writer advocating the absolute prohibition by 
the U.S.A. of all export of armaments if they really wish to remain neutral. 

C.J 

27. DIE VERFASSUNGSWANDLUNG. By Dr. Hsu Dau-Lin. [Heft 15 
of Beitriage zum ausl. éffentl. Recht u. Volkerrecht.] 1932. (Berlin 
and Leipzig: de Gruyter. 8vo. 182 pp.) 

This is an important treatise on constitutional conceptions, parti- 
cularly from the theoretical point of view. The author is specially good 
in his treatment of the interpretation by the judiciary of Constitutional 
Charters and the important influence which the U.S. Supreme Court has 
exercised on the development of the American Constitution. In his own 
words, ‘“‘the Supreme Court is one of the happiest institutions of the 
American charter.” In this respect the Privy Council may claim to have 
exercised an equally important influence in the interpretation of the written 
Constitutions of the British Dominions overseas, and especially in that of 
the North America Act of 1868. Cr F.C. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND DISARMAMENT 


28. DISCORSI ALLA SOCIETA DELLE NAZIONI. By Vittorio Scialoja. 
Con prefazione di Dino Grandi, Ministro degli Affari Esteri. 
1932. (Edited by the Istituto Italiano di Diritto Internazionale, 
Rome. 8vo. xili+ 411 pp. Lire 60.) 

THE same versatility of mind, easy vigour of style, power of fully 
and forcibly expressing ideas, which we pupils, many years ago, 
admired in the young professor of Roman law at the University of 
Rome, are found in this book. It contains the text of the speeches, 
statements, suggestions and reports made at the League of Nations 
by Senator Scialoja as the chief Italian delegate. 

In a very lucid and significant Foreword, Signor Grandi, then 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, states that— 

‘A mesure que l’on pénétre plus profondément dans la lecture de ce recueil 
d’écrits—publié par l'Institut Italien de Droit International, déja si méritant— 
recueil 4 premiére vue hétérogéne, fait de discours occasionnels, d’interventions 
sur des questions contingentes, de rectifications procédurales, de mises au point 
des respectives positions assumées par les représentents des Puissances au cours 
de discussions internationales trés variées, une unité homogéne se dessine lente- 
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ment, mais nette et claire, 4 travers la dispersion apparente, unité qui confére 4 
tout l’ensemble de l’ceuvre une profonde signification qui atteint la parfaite fusion 
entre le moyen et le but, entre la méthode juridique et la fin politique.” 

““ Considérée dans ses éléments essentiels, si significatifs [Signor Grandi con- 
cludes], l’ceuvre du Sénateur Scialoja, documentée par ce recueil d’écrits et de 
discours, assume une importance politique, italienne et internationale, qui lui 
dérive du fait de représenter la contribution de I’Italie 4 la multiforme activité 
quotidienne de la Société des Nations pendant plus de dix ans.” 

Apart from the political aspect the book has a special value in 
that it is a study of world problems and a monument of legal science 
and diplomatic art. Indeed, in the period of over ten years during 
which Senator Scialoja was at Geneva, he proved not only one of the 
most remarkable jurists that Italy possesses—as we already knew 
him to be—but also one of the most able diplomatic agents that 
modern Italy has ever employed. 

It is impossible in the space at my disposal even to mention—I 
do not say to discuss—the various topics dealt with by Senator Scia- 
loja. I must, therefore, confine myself to saying that in every subject 
Scialoja disclosed his penetrating intellect and practical good sense, at 
every turn he realised the importance of the League of Nations for 
the benefit of the world. 

The volume includes an Appendix, in which are reported the 
speeches delivered by Scialoja on January 16, 1926, on the occasion 
of the opening of the “Institut International de Coopération Intel- 
lectuelle ’ in Paris, and on May 30, 1928, on the occasion of the opening 
of the “ Institut international de Rome pour Il’unification du droit 
privé,” GIUSEPPE M. PALLICCIA. 


29. ABRUSTUNG UND VOLKERBUND. By Dr. Ernst Kutscher. 1932. 
(Géttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht. 8vo. 120 pp. Km. 
4.50.) 

The author opens his monograph by an expression of the rather pessi- 
mistic view that the present time, owing to political rivalries amongst the 
European States, is not yet ripe for.a comprehensive settlement of the 
Disarmament problem. The reason for its failure up to now does not lie 
with the structure or organisation of the League of Nations, but in the 
fact that the great military Powers are in reality striving to secure for 
themselves as favourable and extensive armaments as possible. Lord 
Grey has rightly interpreted the real situation when he said that the world 
must look “ for a new spirit and purpose amongst Nations, not to a change 
of methods, to secure better things.” Cie G: 


30. VOLKERBUND UND NICHTMITGLIEDSSTAATEN. By Dr. Berthold 
Weinberg. [Universitats-Archiv: Band 57 des Archivs. Recht- 
wissenschaftl. Abteilung, Bd. 10.] 1932. (Miinster: Heliosverlag. 
8vo. 106 pp., bibl. Rm. 5.50.) 

This treatise raises complicated problems on the relations, in case of 
war, between the members of the League of Nations and the States outside 
it. A great part of these problems is connected with the harmonisation 
of the Covenant of the League with the Kellogg Peace Pact which the 
author examines in detail. The last chapter contains an interesting 
appreciation of the Monroe doctrine and concludes with the opinion that 
the right of the League to intervene in a conflict between a European and 
an American State remains unaffected by this doctrine. Coy: 


31*. DER VERSAILLER VERTRAG UND DIE ABRUSTUNG: Deutschlands 
militadrische Gleichberechtigung. By Dr. iur. Karl Schilling. 
[Volkerrechtsfragen, Heft 38.] 1933. (Berlin u. Bonn: Ferd. 
Dummlers Verlag. 8vo. 94 pp. Km. 3.) 

Discusses German disarmament in the light of. the corresponding 
obligation to disarm incurred by the other signatories of the Versailles 

Treaty. 
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MINORITIES 


32. VERBESSERUNG DES MINDERHEITENSCHUTZES GEGEN DEN WILLEN 
DER BETROFFENEN STAATEN. By Dr. Rudolf Camerer. [Vdl- 
kerrechisfragen, No. 37.] 1932. (Berlin: Dummler. 8vo. 64 
pp., bibl. Rm. 4.) 

THis is a short study on certain aspects of the minorities problem. 
The first two chapters analyse the development of the idea of self- 
determination, coming to the conclusion that “‘the demand, ‘the 
State shall be the expression and form of life of all its nations,’ expresses 
an idea of justice which, under the name of ‘ self-determination of 
peoples,’ represents a new conviction of justice, general at least in 
Western Europe.” The third chapter analyses the Treaties and 
Declarations, in which the author finds ‘a minimum recognition in 
practice of the basic ideas.”” The latter half of the book analyses the 
guarantee clause and the possibilities of altering the guarantee and 
the procedure. Dr. Camerer writes in a very condensed style which 
makes his work decidedly difficult reading, and the legal and philo- 
sophical questions with which he deals are not of the first interest to 
the general reader. For the specialist, however, they are stimulating. 

C. A.M 


GENERAL 


33*. FOREIGN AFFAIRS BiRLioGRAPHy. By W. L. Langer and 
H. F. Armstrong. A Selected and Annotated list of books on 
International Relations, 1919-32. 1933. (New York: Council 
on Foreign Relations. London: Hamish Hamilton. 8vo. 
551 pp. $5, 30s. To Members of the Institute, 20s.) 


Tuts Bibliography, which is based on the selected lists of books 
published quarterly in the American review, Foreign Affairs, during 
the past seven years, will undoubtedly prove of great value to all 
students of international affairs. The authors point out in their 
introduction that the book represents no more than a selection of 
material on international affairs; they have excluded all books not 
directly touching on the War or post-War periods, documents of the 
League of Nations and most governmental documents and, generally 
speaking, propaganda and pamphlet material and economic works 
which have no distinct international bearing. But a bibliography 
referring to seven thousand works, classified under 380 heads, is at 
least not selective in any adverse sense of the term. 

The first part of the book deals with General International Rela- 
tions, subdivided under geographical and economic factors, inter- 
national law, international organisation, war, peace, security and dis- 
armament. This is followed by a section on the World War, its 
diplomatic background, its course and the peace negotiations. There 
is also a short section on general post-War conditions. The greater 
part of the book, however, is classified geographically under continents, 
subdivided into countries, empires and regions, including the Polar 
region. 

In the case of the larger countries the sub-headings are “‘ general 
treatises,’ ‘‘ biography,” “foreign policy and foreign relations,” 
“economic problems,” etc. A short descriptive note follows every 
book referred to. These notes and an Index of authors add greatly 
to the usefulness of the Bibliography, alike for the student of inter- 
national affairs and for those who will use it as a general work of 
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reference. The authors and the Council on Foreign Relations are to be 
congratulated on an excellent and invaluable piece of work. A. J.T. 


34. THE MAKING OF THE STATE. By M. Ruthnaswamy. 1933. 
(London: Williams and Norgate. 8vo. 503 pp. 2Is.) 


Mr. RUTHNASWAMY has given us a pleasantly written sketch of 
the making of the State, based in part on political experience in India 
and the East. His treatment of the topic is simple and popular, and 
he deals in some detail with the usual issues, such as the influence of 
religion, custom and law, social and political institutions, civilisation, 
culture, ideas, industry and outstanding personalities on the develop- 
ment of the State. Critical study is, on the whole, lacking, and there 
is clearly some deficiency in sense of values. The author takes Mr. 
Wells severely to task for underrating great men, and insists (p. 369) 
that “‘ Cesar was one of the greatest statesmen and saviours of society 
that the world has known.” It is difficult to accept such a verdict 
seriously, and there is like exaggeration in his estimate of the work 
of Alexander. Special interest attaches, of course, to the author’s 
conception of the evolution of the State in India. But it may be 
doubted if he can be deemed a secure guide. It is clear that he 
exaggerates the natural unity of India. The obvious fact that the 
Aryan advance was largely stayed by the Vindhya and Satpura ranges 
contradicts this theory. Mr. Ruthnaswamy is convinced that Dravid- 
ian culture excelled that of the early Aryan invaders, and he adduces 
(p. 444) the excavations at Harappa and Mohenjodaro to establish his 
faith. But we have not the slightest proof of the ethnic character of 
the people whose civilisation has thus been revealed, and we do not 
know to what extent the Aryans came into contact with this culture, 
which admittedly waned and passed away at a comparatively early 
date. To the Dravidians the author ascribes the most far-reaching 
influences on the Aryans; it was from them that the latter took the 
doctrines of the reincarnation and transmigration of the soul, and the 
theory of Karmau (pp. 451-3), which converted mere classes into 
castes and made social distinctions rigid. This is an interesting 
opinion, but it must be recognised that it is purely speculative, and 
the fact that caste is not a natural Dravidian institution, in the view 
of the author, renders the suggestion far from probable. It must be 
added that in detail there are many inaccurate statements, due prob- 
ably to inadequate revision, but the work will no doubt serve a useful 
purpose in introducing Indian students into the study of politics. 

A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


35*. THE CAUSES OF War: economic, industrial, racial, religious, 
scientific, and political, By Sir Arthur Salter and ot'ers, as 
Rapporteurs of the World Conference for International Peace 
through Religion. Edited by Arthur Porritt. 1932. (London: 
Macmillan. 8vo. xxix + 233 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuts book is full of interesting matter, but, as a book, fails of its 
object because it lacks unity and attempts to cover too much ground 
in its two hundred and thirty odd pages. It contains eight essays on 
the causes of war, with four appendices. The essays suffer from 
extreme compression. Thus Sir Arthur Salter is given 26 pages in 
which to deal with the economic causes of war; he is unable to give 
more than an outline of his subject, and can scarcely hope to add 
anything to the existing literature on the economic causes of war. 
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He increases his difficulties by devoting a good deal of his space to 
non-economic causes. The other contributors are equally limited by 
lack of elbow-room, and only provide the reader with “‘ heads of pro- 
posals.”” The chapter on “‘ Science and War’”’ covers no more than 
four and a half pages. Moreover, the contributors do not seem to 
have been given adequate instructions by the general editor, or the 
conveners of the world conference. Some contributors deal with con- 
temporary problems—few avoid mentioning the problem of Japan 
and Manchuria. It is indeed a sign of the complications of this single 
problem that more than one writer speaks of the effect (conveniently 
ignored by the majority of English parliamentary and political speakers 
on the subject) of the restrictions imposed upon Japanese immigration 
into English-speaking countries. Here and there some attempt is made 
at historical analysis, though, again for reasons of space, this analysis 
is generally very superficial. There are digressions on Hindu-Moslem 
relations, tariffs, national monopolies of raw materials; there is a great 
deal of good and very obvious advice, e.g. ‘‘ Waste and disorder lead 
to injustice, and injustice leads to wars.’’ One exception must be 
made. Professor Zimmern has written, in less than twenty pages, a 
delightful little essay on the cultural causes of war. The term “ delight- 
ful’’ may seem odd in this context, but it is a relief in a book of this 
kind to find a writer who avoids the temptation of ranging, or drift- 
ing, over an enormous field and losing himself thereby in the immensity 
of his subject. Professor Zimmern makes one most important point, 
with apposite historical illustrations, and in a style which is a pleasure 
to read. E. L. Woopwarp. 


36. DER UNTERGANG DES JUDENTUMS. By Otto Heller. 1932. 
(Vienna: Verlag fiir Literatur und Politik. 8vo. 390 pp. 
Rm. 4.50.) 

37. AKTIVE UND PASSIVE JUDENPOLITIK. By Max Kollenscher. 

AT the present time when anti-semitism in Poland and Germany 
and elsewhere is growing daily more violent, and the lot of the East 
European Jew becomes more tragic, any suggestion of a solution for 
the problem of anti-semitism merits careful attention. But it is to be 
doubted whether either of these books really make any vital contribution 
to the question. Heller bases his work on the assumption that the 
economic interpretation of history is the only valid one, and that 
Communism is the ideal society and therefore the only solution of all 
our problems, including of course the Jewish question. In his descrip- 
tion of the Jewish colonising experiments in Russia it is difficult either 
to agree or to disagree with him. Statistics in themselves prove little ; 
the experiments are young, and contradictory statements about them 
are published in the same journals. The best that can be said of 
them is that, while they seem to show that some such scheme might 
be capable of dealing with the Jewish population in Russia, they do 
not necessarily offer a solution for the problem of the more complex 
Jewish population in Poland and the West. 

The solution proposed by Mr. Kollenscher, on the other hand, has 
in mind not Russia but Germany. It is a demand that the German 
Jew should be more consciously Jewish and should not attempt to 
“mimic ”’ the Germans. But he is to claim freedom of speech and 
writing, of life and education ; he is to claim the political rights of full 
citizenship, political office and responsibility included, as due to one 
who takes also the burden of citizenship. There is much sense in this, 
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but it is exactly the view which the present National-Socialist régime 
in Germany refuses to accept. J. W. PARKES. 


38*. THE MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT. By Viscount Cecil of Chel- 
wood. [Sidney Ball Lecture, 1932; Barnett House Papers, 
No. 16.] 1932. (London: Humphrey Milford. 8vo. 23 pp. 


Is. 6d.) 

The title of this paper is a little misleading, as the thesis is the crush- 
ing effect of the democratic machine upon the Ministers of the Crown, 
especially on the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary. Like many 
of us, Lord Cecil would be happy to see a research organisation attached 
to the Cabinet, to ensure (as Lord Haldane put it) the ‘‘ systematic 
application of thought as preliminary to the settlement of policy.” He 
fears, however, that Ministers would never have time to study the results. 
As it is, their health, and consequently their capacity for taking decisions, 
are menaced by the growing pressure of their work. Lord Cecil’s remedies 
are the much wider use of standing committees of the Cabinet and the 
appointment of an assistant Foreign Secretary. MEsTON. 


39. IL PROTEZIONISMO MARITTIMO. By Sergio Moscheni. 1932. 
(Trieste: Officino grafiche della Editoriale Libraria S.A. 8vo. 


120 pp.) 
State subsidies to merchant ships have developed so widely in foreign 
countries that this thesis for a Doctor’s degree of the University of 
Lausanne comes at an opportune moment. Although mainly written for 
the purpose of rebutting the criticisms levelled against the Italian Govern- 
ment for so materially subsidising its merchant marine, it is useful on the 
ground that it contains an interesting historical introduction and valuable 
statistical information on naval ‘‘ protectionism ” since the earliest times. 
A good deal of the support given by nations to their merchant-ships is very 
often disguised under a manifold confusion of misleading terms which the 
author describes in detail. CscheC. 

40. DER WILLE DER WELT: eine Reise zu sich selbst. By Colin Ross. 
1932. (Leipzig: Brockhaus. 8vo. 220 pp. Rm. 3.60.) 

This is a traveller’s attempt to analyse his view of life and the world, 
using not philosophy but his own contacts with men in many lands. His 
attitude towards life will be found not unlike the attitude of most ‘‘modern”’ 
minds. He feels the effort towards new horizons and the creative elements 
in personality; but the result is extraordinarily like the personal isolation 
of the ‘“‘ wise man” at the end of the Graeco-Roman civilisation. The 
experience of the Tabu-Totem peoples and of “ the East”’ is very well 
summarised. The author’s early life was spent in the mountains of South 
Germany and in his travels, mental as well as physical, he seems to remain 
a stranger to all the lands he visits. C. DELISLE BURNS. 

41. THE WorLp CoMMONWEALTH : a study in international cooperative 
politics. By G. A. Holland. 1932. (Manchester: National 
Cooperative Men’s Guild. 8vo. 24 pp. 2d.) 

A brief incursion into working-class internationalism ; and a plea for the 
unification of trade union, cooperative and socialist forces into an inter- 
national cooperative socialist party. 

42*, Les INSTITUTIONS DE DEMOCRATIE DIRECTE EN DROIT SUISSE ET 
COMPARE MODERNE. By M. Battelli. 1932. (Paris: Recueil 
Sirey. 8vo. xviii+ 319 pp. 40 /7s.) 

A detailed and impartial study of the referendum and legislative 
initiative, with special reference to Switzerland, the United States and 
Germany. 

43*. WHERE STANDS SociALisM To-Day? Lectures delivered to the 
Fabian Society by Sir Stafford Cripps, S. K. Ratcliffe, Harold 
Laski, Hugh Dalton, A. L. Rouse and Bernard Shaw. 1933. 
(London: Rich and Cowan. 8vo. vii+ 205 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

A collection of lectures delivered to the Fabian Society in the autumn 
of 1932. The various subjects dealt with include Representation, 
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44* 


45* 


46*. 


47*. 


48. 
49. 


50*. 


51. 


52. 


Democracy, Parliamentary and Financial Institutions, Industry and 
Internationalism. 

. CAN WE SAVE CIVILISATION? By Joseph McCabe. 1933. 

(London: Search Publishing Co. 8vo. 254 pp. 7s. 6d.) 
Attempts to describe the nature of the present world crisis and to 

examine its causes in terms of the various fundamental problems, such as 
war, population, education, which in the author’s opinion must be solved 
before any real or lasting improvement can be achieved. Suggests that 
“the world’s stupendous capacity for producing wealth is capable of 
being so organised, by concentrating on it the highest abilities of the race, 
educated to a scientific materialism, that there would no longer be occasion 
for poverty and crime.” 

. NATIONALISM: MAN’s OTHER RELIGION. By E. Shillito. 1933. 

(London : Student Christian Movement Press. Sm. 8vo. 142 pp. 

4s. cloth, 2s. 6d. paper cover.) 

Lectures delivered in universities and colleges in the United States in 
the spring of 1932. Traces the growth and development of nationalism 
up to the present day and sets out to show that the Christian Church alone 
can and must combat this “‘ insidious poison in the world’s life.” 

THE MopERN STATE. Edited by M. Adams. 1933. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 320 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

A series of broadcast talks on political and social theory forms the 
basis of this book. Mr. L. Woolf and Lord Eustace Percy discuss develop- 
ments in the idea of democracy and argue the case for its survival. Mrs. 
Sidney Webb describes some of the diseases of organised society and 
Professor W. G. S. Adams examines the qualities and defects of parlia- 
mentary government. Sir Arthur Salter deals with world government 
and “‘ the riddle of the world’s two great needs, peace and prosperity.” 

Ho.ipay CoursEs IN EuroPE. 1933. (Compiled by the League 
of Nations Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. London Agents : 
Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 60 pp. 2s.) 

A comprehensive guide to vacation courses organised in European 
universities and other institutions, which are open to foreigners. It 
includes all necessary details with regard to the place, time and nature of 
the courses, approximate cost of tuition and board, and gives in each case 
an address to which application for further information may be made. 
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GERMANY: A COMPANION TO GERMAN STUDIES. Edited by Jethro 
Bithell. 1932. (London: Methuen. 8vo. xii+ 423 pp. I5s.) 
FRIEDRICH VON HOLSTEIN: LEBENSBEKENNTNIS IN BRIEFEN AN 
EINE Frau. Eingeleitet und herausgegeben von Helmuth Rogge. 
1932. (Berlin: Ullstein. 8vo. lv + 357 pp.) 

ERINNERUNGEN UND GEDANKEN DES BOTSCHAFTERS ANTON GRAF 
Monts. Herausgegeben von Karl Friedrich Nowak und Fried- 
rich Thimme. 1932. (Berlin: Verlag fiir Kulturpolitik. 8vo. 
606 pp. Rm. 16.80.) 

MEMOIRS OF PRINCE BLUcHER. Edited by Evelyn Princess 
Bliicher and Major Desmond Chapman-Huston. 1932. (Lon- 
don: Murray. 8vo. xv + 35I pp. 15s.) 

VON SCHARNHORST ZU SCHLIEFFEN, 1806-1906: Hundert Jahre 
preussischdeutscher Generalstab. Auf Veranlassung des Reichs- 
wehrministeriums bearbeitet von aktiven und ehemaligen Offizieren 
des Reichsheeres und zusammengestellt von Generalleutnant a.D. 
von Cochenhausen. 1933. (Berlin: Verlag von E. Mittler & 
Sohn. 8vo. viii + 332 pp. Rm. 27.50.) 

So great is the forest of literature on almost any conceivable 


subject to-day that the reader may well lose himself amidst the indi- 
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vidual trees. This is especially true of German history and politics. 
Even a specialist may here be glad to avail himself of the assistance 
afforded to him by a Wegweiser such as Mr. Bithell’s Germany in 
finding his way through the labyrinthine groves. The greatest service 
rendered by Mr. Bithell’s book is that it enables the reader to take a 
bird’s-eye view of German life. No matter what his own special 
interest may be, Mr. Bithell’s reader can at once place it in its right 
setting against the background of German culture. The chapters on 
architecture, painting, music and literature are a delight to read as 
well as a mine of critical information. The history of Germany from 
its beginnings to the end of 1931 has been the work of the practised 
pens of Miss Gadd (to 1618), Mr. W. H. Dawson (1618-1900), and 
Mr. Hugh Quigley (1900-31). If there is a fault to find, it is with 
Mr. Quigley’s narrative. This account of German history will be 
read for the most part by the specialist in (say) art or music or litera- 
ture. Hence the necessity for an entirely impartial and non-contro- 
versial statement of the facts. Mr. Quigley seems to have let his pen 
run away with him at times. Thus he declares (p. 115) that ‘‘ The 
advent to power of Wilhelm II and the dismissal of Bismarck brought 
to an end any possibility of rapprochement between Germany and 
Great Britain in the future.’’! That is surely to exaggerate the 
importance of the Emperor as an obstacle to an Anglo-German under- 
standing. The concluding sentence of his narrative is no less contro- 
versial. Mr. Quigley writes (p. 169): ‘‘ The history of Germany 
during the years of crisis has been the history of the sacrifice of the 
German people to the struggle between Hitler and Briining for political 
supremacy.” Indeed, Mr. Quigley has little that is good to say of the 
Briining Government under which “ the horrors of inflation were as 
nothing beside the horrors of deflation in the sacred name, not of 
reparations, but of unprincipled industrial imperialism.” 


It would have been truer to historical fact if Mr. Quigley had said 
that the German nation had been sacrificed to Holstein’s diseased 
suspiciousness and lust for power. That remarkable figure now makes 
a posthumous self-revelation in the letters which Herr Rogge has 
edited and furnished with excellent notes and,an able introduction. 
Holstein wrote these letters over a period of nearly sixty years to his 
first cousin, Frau von Stiilpnagel-Dargitz, in whose discretion he 
placed complete confidence and for whom he appears to have enter- 
tained feelings of genuine affection. Their value for the historian lies 
in the witness they bear to the extent of Holstein’s influence upon 
the course of German foreign policy from Bismarck’s fall until his 
own. death in May 1909, and in the sidelights they throw upon his 
own character and upon that of many prominent personalities in the 
Germany of his day. The historian will here find confirmation of the 
suspicions he has for long entertained that Holstein was the real 
formulator of German foreign policy throughout the first decade and 
a half of William II’s reign. In a letter to Frau von Stiilpnagel- 
Dargitz dated July 1, 1899, Holstein writes : 

‘« For nine years I have borne the moral responsibility for the Political Depart- 
ment (of the Foreign Office). It is true that not all—by no means all—that I 
wished has been accomplished. But, as I said above, when I did not wish some- 
thing, it did not happen.” 

The value of this acceptance of responsibility is all the greater because 
; 1 My italics. 
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it was written without any thought of publication. In the same 
letter Holstein declares that he advised against the despatch of the 
Kriiger telegram and that he was opposed to the establishment of a 
permanent court of arbitration. Elsewhere he condemns Caprivi’s 
Polish policy and claims to have told him to his face (p. 207) that he 
was a “ Geschichtsphilosoph, aber kein Politiker.”’ 

After working for ten years in constant and close collaboration 
with Prince von Biilow, Holstein thus sketched his portrait in a letter 
dated March 19, 1907 (p. 277) : 

“ Biilow was a Dane until he was fifteen and will end as a Roman at sixty. 

Unhappily it is clear from many things that the intervening period has »een too 
short for him to become a German. The Biilows are-well-bred gipsies who have 
no country; charming, but unreliable.” 
Nevertheless, Holstein after his retirement still continued to advise 
Biilow and was in almost daily correspondence with him (p. 316)—a 
statement which flatly contradicts the impression Biilow seeks to give 
in his Memoirs of his complete independence of Holstein in the latter 
years of his Chancellorship. The blame for the failure of German 
policy in the Morocco crisis Holstein places on the “‘ weak nerves ”’ of 
the Emperor (p. 255) and declares that he himself advised against a 
diplomatic retreat in the confident belief that the neutral Powers 
would intervene with proposals for a settlement (pp. 246 and 258). 
Further, he denies that there was ever any danger of war (p. 246). 
It is interesting to compare this statement with Biilow’s boastful 
claim that he did not hesitate to run the risk of war because he believed 
himself clever and strong enough to prevent its outbreak. 

For the three “ great mistakes ”’ of the past ten years—he is writing 
on July 22, 1906—Holstein absolves himself of all responsibility 
(p. 259). These mistakes were the Kriiger telegram, the Baghdad 
railway project, and Biilow’s anti-English speeches. He also con- 
demns the “exaggerated naval armament programmes” (p. 258). 
Indeed Holstein is as plentiful with his censure as he is sparing with 
his praise. On one occasion in 1894 Holstein indulged in prophecy— 
“Tf I am ever mentioned in history, I will probably figure as an in- 
triguer despite the fact that I always did my duty as I understood it 
(p. 168).”’ Seldom has a prophecy been more exactly fulfilled. 


Among the few men credited with cleverness by Holstein is Count 
Monts, of whom he says that he does not praise lightly (p. 264). This 
characteristic is clearly apparent in the posthumous memoirs of that 
sharp-tongued diplomat. Monts was undoubtedly an able and 
ambitious man, but his neurasthenic temperament and his biting wit 
that spared neither friend nor foe unfitted him for the Chancellorship 
to which he aspired in succession to Biilow. Although the sycophancy 
with which Biilow seeks to endow him may be questioned, there is 
probably more than a grain of truth in Biilow’s assertion that Monts 
was not a success in Rome, where he was German Ambassador from 
1g02 to 1909. Nevertheless, Monts had a critical mind of a high 
order and the ability to appreciate the vital factors in a political 
situation. His memoirs are indeed less an autobiography than a collec- 
tion of critical essays on various aspects of German policy before and 
during the World War. These essays are grouped under the general 
title ‘‘ Germany and the World,” and three of them deal with subjects 
of more immediately German interest, such as “‘ Der falsche Auf- 
marsch, 1914,” ‘‘ Auswartige Politik und Kriegfiihrung ”’ and ‘‘ Nach 
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Ostland lasst uns reiten.’’ English readers will find the chapters 
dealing with “‘ Germany and Italy,” ‘‘ Germany and England’’ and 
‘Vienna and the Outbreak of War” more interesting. His political 
beliefs have been summarised by Herr Nowak in his introduction to 
the memoirs (pp. 17-18) : 

‘In his [Count Monts’] eyes the Triple Alliance was dead. He saw a new and 

great alignment of the Powers—England, Germany, Austria~-Hungary—lItaly 
would then march in whatever direction the others wished.” 
His desire for an Anglo-German rapprochement would seem from his 
own writings to have been founded on grounds of expediency rather 
than of love for England. In any case Monts does not indicate the 
means by which he would have brought about this volte-face in the 
European system of alliances if he had become Chancellor in succes- 
sion to Biilow. At times it is indeed difficult for a reader of these 
memoirs not to entertain the suspicion that Monts was sometimes 
wise after the event. A number of clever black-and-white portrait- 
sketches of men like William II, Biilow, Kalnoky, Holstein, Waldersee, 
Tirpitz, etc., add to the interest of a volume that owes its principal 
value to the inclusion of a number of letters exchanged between Monts 
and Biilow, Holstein, Tschirschky and others. Dr. Thimme has 
prefaced these letters with an able introduction and rendered them 
more intelligible by the addition of voluminous explanatory notes. 


It is like coming from a hothouse into the fresh air to leave the 
society of Holstein and Monts for that of the bearer of a famous 
German name, Gebhard, Fourth Prince Bliicher of Wahlstatt. 
This great-great-grandson of Marshal Vorwdérts—‘‘ the Johnnie who 
was late at Waterloo,”’ as an English officer once described him to 
Prince Bliicher without being aware of the Prince’s identity—was 
educated at Stonyhurst, married to an Englishwoman, and eventually 
died in Bournemouth in 1931. Hence it is not surprising to find a 
real love for and understanding of England manifesting itself through- 
out these pleasant pages written by one who was justly described as 
a ‘‘ true aristocrat.” Their chief interest lies in the reproduction in 
an English translation of a number of letters addressed by Marshal 
Vorwarts to his wife between August 25, 1813, and June 2, 1819. But 
they also serve to remind readers of Biilow and Monts and Holstein 
that there existed another and more charming Germany than that 
described in their perfervid political outpourings. 


Behind all these men and dominating the lives of the entire German 
nation stood the Great General Staff whose history has now been 
written from original sources in the Reichsarchiv, Prussian State 
Archives, and the archives of the Bavarian Ministry for War, as well 
as from hitherto unpublished documents formerly belonging to Count 
Schlieffen. The influence exercised by the Great General Staff over 
the formulation and execution of German policy from the days of 
Moltke the Elder to those of Moltke the Younger would repay careful 
study. In these pages it is the purely military and strategical aspect 
of the work of the Great General Staff as exemplified in the careers of 
Scharnhorst, Bliicher, Gneisenau, Grolman, Miiffling, Clausewitz, 
Krauseneck, Reyher, Moltke, Waldersee and Schlieffen that comes 
into the foreground. Although the book as a whole is primarily of 
interest for students of military history, the brilliant essay on Schlieffen 
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from the pen of Generalmajor Friedrich von Boetticher is of interest 
for all students of German history from 1870 to 1918. In a preface 
written in his capacity as last Chief of the Great General Staff Field- 
Marshal von Hindenburg clearly reveals that the purpose of the book 
is to hold up the spirit animating the Chiefs of the Great General Staff 
from Scharnhorst’s days onwards as an example to both the Reichswehr 
and the German nation. Ian F. D. Morrow. 


53. GESCHICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN REVOLUTION, 1848-49. Vol. II. 
By Veit Valentin. 1932. (Berlin: Ullstein. 8vo. xi-+ 770 
PP.) 

HERR VALENTIN’S book is a work of great learning, and the product 
of many years of labour; a standard work so far as its material is 
concerned. It is based on a vast mass of contemporary literature, on 
many hundreds of volumes of memoirs, biographies, monographs and 
correspondence ; reinforced by careful and weary researches in numer- 
ous German State Archives, the repositories, inter alia, of valuable 
despatches from diplomats who represented various German States at 
other German Courts. The work is monumental; but, as so many 
modern monuments, it is rather oppressive—a pile of marble, with a 
multitude of secondary statues, each of them replete with meaning 
(or at least with an obvious and intense desire to convey some mean- 
ing) ; while the whole lacks unity, great outlines, and a strong central 
theme. The reader who has waded through the two fat volumes and 
the 1200 large pages of Herr Valentin’s work, carries away few clear 
ideas or impressions, and is faced by the task of recasting for himself 
the material with which the author has supplied him. Nor have 
Herr Valentin’s attempts to enliven the narrative proved successful. 
There are few stylistical tricks, from Homer to our days, which he 
does not employ—the epitheton ornans, the antithesis, the epigram, 
the anecdote, massed juxtaposition, and the would-be lively thumb- 
nail sketch—all plastered on the surface of intrinsically unshaped 
material. 

Still, whatever criticisms may be advanced on these grounds, the 
book remains a great and very useful work about Germany in that 
annus mirabilis of European history; the ideas and failures of 1848-9 
have dominated European history ever since, and even to this day the 
course marked out by them is not altogether completed. In the 
apparent void which opened up in the spring of 1848—a void mis- 
interpreted as freedom for creative effort—men saw distant visions 
which they imagined to be capable of immediate realisation; they dis- 
cerned the goal, but not the road by which they would ultimately 
have, or be forced, to travel towards it. The principal concrete aims 
of the German Revolution of 1848 were realised in the course of the 
next fifty years, after its idealism had faded or been extinguished. 
And now that the German Revolution of 1918-19 has in turn suffered 
disaster and has found its reactionary counterpart (which in an in- 
finitely debased form may yet realise some of its concrete ideas), the 
study of the German Revolution of 1848-49 and of the reasons of its 
failure is of more than theoretical interest. The character of nations 
changes little, and there is no ‘‘ second chance ’”’ for man or nation. 
“ The fault, dear Brutus, isnot in ourstars .. .”’ The enchanted wood 
becomes the scene of repetition, in appropriately varied forms. 

L. B. NAMIER. 
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54. UN PRELUDE A L’INVASION DE LA BELGIQUE: LE PLAN SCHLIEF- 
FEN, 1904. By Maurice Paléologue. 1932. (Paris: Plon. 8vo. 


173 pp. Map. 9 /fs.) 


THE book consists of excerpts from M. Paléologue’s diary, and 
about four-fifths of it have appeared as an article in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes of October Ist, 1932. It contains interesting informa- 
tion about the way in which, in the spring of 1904, the French first 
became acquainted with the Schlieffen plan for a German offensive 
through Belgium; about the anxious discussions which followed 
during the critical years 1904-6, when, after Russia’s defeat in the 
Far East and during her military eclipse, the Franco-Russian alliance 
lost a great deal of its effective strength, and William II was angling 
for a Russo-German alliance into which France was to be forced; 
and about the early attempts of French statesmen to find shelter in 
a Triple Entente from such a forced surrender. The book has the 
merits and demerits of a diary—it is intensely personal, and shows 
things as they appeared to one man, at the time; but the man had 
exceptional facilities for knowing things, and while his statements will 
require a certain amount of collating with those of other actors in 
the scene, they certainly deserve such collation. L. B. NAMIER. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


55*. SPEECHES AND DOCUMENTS ON THE BRITISH DoMINIONS, 1918-31. 
Edited by Berriedale Keith. 1932. (Oxford University Press. 
8vo. xlvii+ 50I pp. 2s.) 


Tus book of Professor Keith’s has greatly increased the debt of 
gratitude which all students of the constitutional development of the 
British Commonwealth owe to him. In a pocket volume of 500 pages 
of small but very clear type he has compressed the most important 
sections of blue books and Hansard reports covering developments 
from the Imperial War Cabinet to the Anglo-Irish controversy of 1932. 
It forms a continuation of his two-volume collection of documents in 
the same series of the World’s Classics: Selected Speeches and 
Documents on British Colonial Policy, 1763-1917. 

In his introduction Professor Keith frankly admits that the passing 
of the Statute of Westminster was greeted neither with enthusiasm in 
Great Britain nor with complete approval in all the Dominions. 
Indeed this admission must be made with regard to the whole develop- 
ment of the Dominions from the self-government of 1918 to the national 
sovereignty of 1931. Imperial conferences are like international con- 
ferences in that the dexterous formulas they agree on usually satisfy 
no one, and their unanimous acceptance consequently marks not the 
end of acontroversy but atruce. It is probable, therefore, that efforts 
will be made before long to alter the present constitution of the 
Commonwealth. These efforts will be precipitated if the collective 
machinery for maintaining peace should break down, since the present 
constitution of the Commonwealth presupposes the existence of a 
strong League of Nations. A weakened League might result in closer 
cooperation between the members of the Commonwealth in the face 
of common dangers, but the more probable result would be the 
disintegration of the Commonwealth because of the fear of common 
responsibilities. Escott REIp. 
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56. ENGLAND’s FRENCH DomINION? By William Teeling. 1932. 
(London: Hutchinson. 8vo. 287 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. TEELING is a young English Tory who conceived the original 
idea of seeing a little of the Empire before talking any more about it. 
He came out to Canada in the summer of 1930 and spent the better 
part of a year crossing and recrossing the country. Unfortunately he 
had letters of introduction to most of the best people; and he has 
apparently returned to London believing that Canadians habitually 
refer to England as home, that they regard Mr. Amery as the greatest 
of living statesmen, and that they spend all their spare time drinking 
whisky. His book also is full of the minor inaccuracies that infuriate 
Canadians when perpetrated by omniscient English commentators, 
but it only rarely becomes patronising, and he is evidently a man with 
powers of independent observation. In spite of his enthusiasm for 
the Beaverbrook gospel he was pretty completely disillusioned about 
the willingness of Canadian industrialists to admit English competition 
in the Canadian market. In fact he evidently found the hard-boiled 
Big Business toryism of the present Canadian government somewhat 
repulsive, and he reached the conclusion that a Liberal government in 
Canada might be more friendly to English interests than the existing 
Conservative one. He spent much time investigating immigration, 
and his conclusions on this subject are refreshingly realistic, though 
depressing. He also discovered that a large part of Canada is French, 

.and that over all our social and economic life spreads the shadow of 

American influence. Some of these discoveries are probably more 

familiar to the English public since the events of last summer at Ottawa 

than they were when they first burst upon the mind of Mr. Teeling. 

But it is encouraging to find at least one Englishman who shows some 

capacity for seeing Canada as it really is. The superiority of this 

book over most recent English productions about Canada is apparently 
due to the fact that Mr. Teeling, in spite of his letters of introduction, 

did not travel across the country making speeches. There are a great 

many Canadians who will refuse to believe in the possibility of any 

real Anglo-Canadian understanding until they have met at least one 
actual Englishman who has managed to cross their country from 

Halifax to Vancouver with his eyes open and his mouth shut. 

FRANK H. UNDERHILL. 

57*. BrITAIN’s AIR PERIL. By Major C. C. Turner, A.F.R.Ae.S. 
1933. (London: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 8vo. ix 
+ 133 pp. 5s.) 

58*. LA GUERRE AERO-CHIMIQUE ET LES POPULATIONS CIVILES. By 
L. Izard and J. des Cilleuls. . 1932. (Paris: Charles-Lavauzelle. 
8vo. 243 pp. 15 ffs.) 

Major TurnER has high qualifications for dealing with his subject. 
That he has the necessary background of historical knowledge he 
showed in his excellent book on the air fighting in the late War (The 
Struggle in the Air, 1914-18), while as aeronautical correspondent of an 
important journal he has kept himself necessarily abreast of later 
developments of air technique and policy. His present book is an 
earnest appeal to the nation to look to its moat in the air, endangered 
by a threatened approach on two sides—the side of economy and the 
side of disarmament. (One receives the impression that, originally, 
Major Turner’s book concerned itself with the former threat only and 
that the references to disarmament were a later addition; hence some 
disconnectedness in the presentation of the case.) 
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The position is serious. In air strength we stand fifth only among 
the Powers of the world, yet our capital is more exposed to air attack 
than any other. Our Home Defence Force is still a good deal below 
the strength which has been recognised by successive Governments 
since 1923 to be essential for our safety. We are far behind our 
neighbours too in civil aviation. Our civil air system, Major Turner 
points out, employs no more than a third of the number of aircraft 
of some other European systems. For that reason, disarmament 
(so called) in the air will not help us. Even if all military and naval 
aircraft were abolished, the large air liners would remain as potential 
bombers, and no form of international control could provide an 
absolute guarantee against their being used in war. We are gambling, 
in short, on the odds against war’s coming; is it wise? Anyone who 
reads (and every thoughtful citizen should read) the facts set forth 
soberly and without exaggeration in this book can only breathe a 
fervent prayer for ‘‘ peace in our time.” 

In La Guerre Aéro-chimique et les Populations Civiles, which is 
sub-entitled ‘‘ Etude historique, clinique, thérapeutique et préventive,”’ 
three French Medical Officers deal with measures of protection against 
gas attack from the air. The steps taken by the Red Cross and other 
humanitarian societies to organise protective measures are first briefly 
recorded, and then the various classes of poison gas are described. 
The immediate and subsequent effects of each gas upon the human 
organism are considered, and the therapeutic treatment of both kinds 
of effects is given. Particulars are added of a number of different gas 
masks, and measures of collective protection such as the organisation 
of shelters and first-aid posts and the evacuation and disinfection of 
contaminated areas are described. The book is not quite up-to-date 
on the international law side. The statement (p. 20) that in August 
1929 the British Empire had not ratified the Geneva Gas Protocol of 
1925 should have been modified in view of our subsequent ratification 
of that agreement. J. M. SPAIGHT. 


59*. House oF LorDs oR SENATE? By Cuthbert Headlam, M.P., 
and Duff Cooper, M.P. 1932. (London: Richand Cowan. 8vo. 
103 pp. 2s.) 

THE authors of this little book have practical experience from the 
inside of the working of our Houses of Parliament, and they have 
enlisted the aid of Miss Agnes Headlam-Morley’s expert knowledge of 
the other parliamentary systems in Europe. There is in consequence 
a strong sense of reality in the pamphlet, and it goes straight to its 
three points: that an efficient revising Chamber is essential to the 
maintenance of Cabinet responsibility and control; that such a Chamber 
can never be based, even partly, on the hereditary system; and that 
therefore the present House of Lords must be replaced by a truly 
democratic Chamber, with its members retiring by rotation and paid 
in the same way as members of the House of Commons. Previous 
projects for reforming the Second Chamber are examined, and all of 
them are found wanting. The Senate of the future, as the authors 
picture it, will be a body of 350, elected by the County Councils and 
County Borough Councils under a system of Proportional Representa- 
tion with a single transferable vote. Its function will be 


“to hold in reserve a power of veto which should be used only when there is 
reason to suppose that the majority in the House of Commons is trying to foist 
ie the country a policy which is not in conformity with the wishes of the bulk 
of the electorate.” 
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It will have the right to initiate legislation, as at present, but in such a 
way as to lighten the load on the House of Commons; and it will even 
’ share in “ financial legislation of a more general character.’’ Bishops 
and Peers would be eligible to stand for election; but the Peerage 
“‘ would greatly benefit by being withdrawn from the sphere of party 
olitics.”” 
To a good many readers the most remarkable feature of the scheme 
will be that it comes from two Conservative Members of Parliament. 
It is a sincere attempt to deal with an anomaly which can hardly be 
expected to survive the return of a Labour Government to real power ; 
but it fails to carry conviction that a Chamber constructed as the 
authors suggest would differ substantially, either in party constitution 
or in moral prestige, from the Lower House. Some analysis of the 
experience of our self-governing Dominions with their senatorial bodies 


might usefully be added to the essay if it is republished. MEsTON. 


60. JoHN BuLLzu Hause. By Karl Silex. 1932. (Leipzig: Seemann 
Verlag. 8vo. xiv + 336 pp. Rm. 6.50.) 

This is a newspaper reporter’s view of the more obvious happenings in 

London. Itis amusing and not misleading if it is not taken too seriously. 

The author gives a very good account of some of the “ social events ” and 

the current habits of certain classes of English people. He knows even 

about flannel trousers. But one wonders what the inhabitants of Man- 

chester or Newcastle would say of this account of John Bull. It is an 

interesting book, however, for a German to read who intends to visit 
London. C.D 


61. DAS ENGLAND von HEvTE: Kulturprobleme, Denkformen, 
Schrifttum. By Bernhard Fehr, Professor in the University of 
Zurich. 1932. (Leipzig: Tauchnitz. 8vo. Iorpp. Rm.2.50.) 

Professor Fehr’s book is short; but it is a much more serious study of 
England than John Bull zu Hause, reviewed above. It is, however, almost 
entirely devoted to contemporary books published in England, with some 
slight reference to the cinema and periodicals. It would be useful as a guide 
to what has been written lately in English on philosophy and religion as well 
as in romance and detective stories. But nearly all the important move- 
ments noted—for example, the new science and philosophy—are parts of 
a world-movement which is by no means peculiarly English. C. D. B. 


62*. How BRITAIN IS GOVERNED. By Ramsay Muir. New and 
revised edition, 1933. (London: Constable. 8vo. xii + 335 
pp. 7s. 6d.) 

This is a reissue of a book first published in 1929. It has been care- 
fully revised, and in places rewritten in the light of the events of the last 
two years. The author describes the actual working of the British 
system of government and seeks to show how the defects and distortions 
of that system might be amended without revolutionary change. 


EUROPE 


63*. LES NOUVELLES CONSTITUTIONS EUROPEENNES ET LE ROLE DU 
CHEF DE L’EtatT. By Ezekiel Gordon. 1932. (Paris: Sirey. 
8vo. 436 pp., bibl. 50 /rs.) 

A PROBLEM which appears to have confronted many of the bel- 
ligerent nations immediately on the cessation of hostilities in 1918 was 
the change to be effected in their monarchical institutions. The 
majority of them decided in favour of the republican régime with a 
President at its head. It is the powers and functions of the Head of 
the State in the various national constitutional charters that the author 
purports to analyse in this treatise. He divides his book into three 
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well-drawn categories: (a) the drafting of the new constitutions as a 
result of the conclusion of the Great War; (b) the functions of the 
President in the republican régimes, and (c) the functions of Monarchs 
in Europe as the War left them. It is interesting to note, in this 
accurate review of constitutional changes, how greatly the powers of 
Heads of States have been reduced even in such countries as, for 
instance, Italy, where a King has been maintained. On the other 
hand, many States which claimed to have achieved, by the abolition 
of monarchy, an advance in their liberties and democratic government, 
have degenerated into true dictatorships or the rule by one social class 
over all the other classes, as, for instance, in Soviet Russia. 

This book is well written and shows careful preparation. But the 
author—like the majority of continental publicists who write on the 
British Empire—is unable to grasp the main intricacies involved in 
the self-government granted by the mother country to the Dominions. 
His review of these constitutions may be summed up in his conclusion 
that the ‘‘ British Dominions are actually independent Republics 
without a Head of State in the same manner as Esthonia.” He 
appears, in fact, to have totally ignored the fundamental link which, 
happily, unites to the British Crown all the component self-governing 
tcsntories within the Empire. C. JouNn COLoMBos. 
64. PitacE PatroLt. By Lt.-Col. Stewart Roddie. 1932. (London: 

Christophers. 8vo. xi-+ 327 pp. 15s.) 

COLONEL STEWART Roppie entered Berlin with the first post-War 
British Military Mission in January 1919. He was appointed in the 
following year to the Inter-Allied Commission of Control which was 
charged with supervising the disarmament of Germany, and remained 
throughout its operations. Peace Patrol is the record of his experiences 
in this capacity. The Germany which Colonel Roddie saw was “a 
huge, disintegrated mass’; and though he does not indulge in morbid 
introspection, he was clearly not insensible to the feeling of shame which 
affected, to a greater or less degree, most of those who “ realised that 
never ii the world’s history had a conquering nation to administer a 
cup of such inconceivable bitterness as the Germans had to drain to 
the dregs.”” His specific criticisms against Allied policy relate, how- 
ever, only to the continuance of the blockade after the Armistice and 
to the vendetta against the ex-Kaiser and the “ war criminals.”’ 

The book will be read in the main, not for its direct political interest 
(apart from a few statistics in the last chapter there is no attempt at 
systematic discussion of the work of the Commission of Control), but 
for its sketches of nearly all the leading personalities in Germany during 
these years. We could indeed have spared some of the too numerous 
records of meetings with more or less unimportant royal or ex-royal 
personages; but there are vivid impressions of Ludendorff, von Kluck, 
Lichnowsky, Rathenau, Noske and—most interesting of all—of a long 
interview with Kapp (who liked to be addressed as Herr Diktator) 
during the few hours in which he purported to exercise governmental 
authority in Berlin. 

I asked him if he had anything definite to offer the country in exchange for 


the peace of which he was robbing it. 


08528 SOUL. ‘ 
“ That,” I suggested, ‘‘ hardly comes under the heading of ‘ definite.’ Do 


you propose to restore the Kaiser? ” 
ae No.” 


“ Or one of his sons?” oe 
“‘ Well—er—not at present. That might come later when the nation is free 
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to choose for itself. . . . Germany would be freed from the pernicious influence 
of Socialism, Communism and Bolshevism; a new standard would be raised, 
something to which they could look up. Self-respect would be restored.” 
Kapp will perhaps go down to history as the first begetter of Hitlerism. 
The present book was written before recent events in Germany, and 
Hitler himself appears in it only as one of the actors in the abortive 
and rather ridiculous Bavarian Puésch in the autumn of 1923. 
JouN HEATH. 


65*. GERMANY PuTs THE CLock Back. By E. A. Mowrer. 1933. 
(London: John Lane. 8vo. 343 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

66. DEUTSCHLAND GANZ NEU. By Gerhard Schultze-Pfaelzer. 1933. 
(Berlin: Riidiger Verlag. 8vo. 129 pp. Rm. 1.50.) 

67*. DrE WELTKRISE UND DIE NEUORDNUNG Evuropas. By Max 
Sering. 1932. (Berlin: Carl Heymanns Verlag. 8vo. vii + 
68 pp. Rm. 3.) 


Mr. Mowrer’s thesis is sufficiently indicated by the title of his 
book and by the quotation from Croce in praise of liberty which he puts 
upon the title-page. As a thoroughgoing liberal and republican he 
naturally condemns the present tendencies in Germany. His brilliant 
analysis of their causes and development is thus somewhat biassed. 
He is also at pains to show how it is really Junker reaction, the spirit 
of 1914, which is triumphing to-day by cleverly utilising the Hitlerite 
movement. But in view of the way the Nazis seem to be establishing 
their own power and of the necessity in which they are of maintaining 
their hold on the masses, the boot may well be on the other leg. More- 
over, Mr. Mowrer is at little pains to conceal his lack of sympathy with 
the aims of German foreign policy, namely, “ to nullify the unpleasant 
consequences of the last War without common consent.’’ He points 
out that after the War numbers of Germans were ready to accept these 
consequences and had to be taught their error, this being a major sin 
of the Nationalists. 

The book is very well written in the journalistic manner and gives 
a vivid picture of Germany sirice the War. Apart from the necessity 
of allowing for the prejudices described it is well worth reading. 


Deutschland ganz neu is to a certain extent an antidote to Mr. 
Mowrer. Herr Schultze-Pfaelzer does not envisage the Germany of the 
future as the Germany of 1914. For him the second syllable of Nazi 
is as important as the first. The Socialism of the new movement is to 
be taken seriously although it is to be something quite different from 
the materialistic socialism of the Marxists. The present reviewer, 
however, found it difficult to gather what he was driving at. 


The sub-title of Herr Sering’s work is “‘ Tribute, Disarmament, 
Danube.” As regards the first two he tells us nothing new. In any 
case “‘ tribute ’’ is dead and the German thesis on disarmament is well 
known. But the arguments and figures he advances to show that 
Danubian reconstruction is impossible without Germany—which is 
the only neighbouring country able to absorb the agricultural surplus 
of the territory—are well worth study. |H. Powys GREENWOOD. 


68*. PROBLEME DER INTERNATIONALEN GERICHTSBARKEIT. By Erich 
Kaufmann. 

69*. INTERNATIONALER VERGLEICH DER OFFENTLICHEN AUSGABEN. 

By A. Brecht. 
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70*, KRIEGSSCHULD UND REPARATIONEN AUF DER PARISER FRIEDENS- 
KONFERENZ VON I919. By Hajo Holborn. [Hefte I-III of 
Grundfragen der internationalen Politik.) 1932. (Leipzig and 
Berlin: Teubner.) 


THE above three monographs are edited by Dr. Hajo Holborn in 
the important series of lectures which, under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Chair for foreign politics and history, are devoted to the study 
of the fundamental principles governing international relations as 
understood in Germany. In the first number, Professor Kaufmann 
deals with the problem of international jurisdiction. In spite of the 
many defects which he traces out in this jurisdiction, he is sufficiently 
frank to admit that the Permanent Court of International Justice has 
realised a desideratum which it was found impossible to carry into 
practical execution before the War. But he strongly believes that the 
success of this Court depends not on legal but on moral considerations 
and, particularly, on the wise choice of judges able to raise themselves 
above all national or political influences. 

The second number contains valuable statistics on the public 
expenditure of the principal States and the manner in which it is 
appropriated in the various departments concerned. Dr. Brecht 
rightly thinks that money expended on armaments and political debts 
is the worst imaginable in the interest of all nations. But it is solely 
by international agreement that this reckless expenditure, as the 
author thinks, can be successfully reduced. 

In the third number of the series, Dr. Hajo Holborn deals with the 
clauses on the responsibility for the War and reparations elaborated 
during the Paris Peace Conference of 1919, together with an historical 
introduction of the negotiations which preceded it. As is natural in 
a German publicist, these clauses are severely criticised, mostly on 
considerations closely connected with national interests. 

C. J. CoLoMBos. 


71. Das AUSLANDSDEUTSCHTUM DES OsTENS. [Auslandsstudien, Band 
7.) 1932. (K6nigsberg: Grafe und Unzer. 8vo. 176 pp. 
Rm. 5.) 

Tuts is a series of lectures on the Germans living outside the frontiers 
of Germany. No attempt can, naturally, be made to give a complete 
survey of this fascinating but most complex subject, although Herr 
Baethgen, in the first lecture, gives a clear and interesting bird’s-eye 
view of the three main phases of the Drang nach Osten : the prehistoric 
and early historic migrations, the great eastward expansion of the ninth 
to fourteenth centuries, and the colonisation oi the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The other lectures deal respectively with the 
Germans of the Baltic States, German towns in Poland, modern German 
literature in the Sudetick lands, the German cultural mission in South- 
East Europe, and minoritiesin Poland. All are written from a patriotic 
point of view, but only the last is truly controversial, and all are well 
worth reading for the appreciation of an important factor in history 
which deserves to be better known. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


72*, THE FRENCH PoLiticaL SysTEM. By W. L. Middleton. 1932. 
(London: Benn. 8vo. 296 pp. 12s. 6d.) 
TuE book is a brilliant, accurate and detailed analysis of the French 
governmental system, strongly to be recommended to anyone interested 
in French history and politics. It explains the fundamental reasons 
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for the apparent instability of French politics: two principles of 
division, the “‘ political ’’ and the “‘ social,” are still at cross purposes, 
mingle “‘ their disparate threads’ and produce a variegated pattern 
of political, republican radicalism, and social conservatism ; and it 
further shows in what way the internal difficulties of the French 
system have to a large extent been overcome. France alone among 
the great nations has proved capable of working the parliamentary 
system, borrowed from Great Britain but developed by her in a manner 
to suit her own requirements, and the temper and mentality of her 
people. Thus the book offers useful comparative material for the 
study of British parliamentary history, of which there is no great 
abundance. 

Mr. Middleton rightly attaches considerable importance to the fact 
that in France the power of dissolving the Chamber of Deputies has 
practically fallen into desuetude, and that Parliament is now a closed 
arena in which governments are formed and overthrown, while the 
life of the Chamber continues—there is no intimate union, no partner- 
ship for life, between the two, such as has grown up in this country in 
recent times. For even here, in the eighteenth century, a series of 
governments could be based on the same House of Commons, and 
between 1715 and 1780, although the lives of three Parliaments were 
shortened by a few months, there were no appeals to the country, of 
the type now customary on the defeat or resignation of a government. 

L. B. NAMIER. 


73. Les ACCORDS DE LATRAN. By Professor Pierre Dilhac. 1932. 
(Paris: Sirey. 8vo. 460 pp. 60 /rs.) 

HERE is presented a thoroughly well documented and considered 
study of the origins and importance of the Lateran Agreements together 
with a methodical consideration of the articles of the Political Agree- 
ment, the Financial Convention, and the Concordat. The history of 
the temporal power is traced from the various plans which were elabor- 
ated partly by Italy and partly by France between the years 1850 and 
1870 in an attempt to persuade the Pope to renounce voluntarily the 
full degree of his civil power, to the final and decisive réle played by 
Fascismo in the history of the Church. 

In the last part of his book M. Dilhac devotes himself to the inner 
meaning of the Agreement, though more from the political than the 
juridical point of view. To him it is the independence of the Papacy 
which is at stake, and from this point of view he makes a lengthy study 
of the connection between the Treaty and the Concordat. This con- 
nection seems to him to be dangerous, for it renders the position of the 
Holy See more unstable. On the other hand, he welcomes even in the 
smallest degree the re-establishment of the Temporal Power, which 
greatly increases the liberty of the Sovereign Pontiff. 

In conclusion, the author puts the question, “ Will the Agreement 
endure? ”’ and in this connection he gives certain details of the conflict 
between the Vatican and the Fascist State in May and June 1931. 
In an Appendix are provided the texts of the Law of Guarantee of 
1870 and of the instruments which make up the Lateran Agreement 
itself. JoHN W. WHEELER-BENNETT. 


74*. LA NOUVELLE CONSTITUTION ESPAGNOLE. By Prof. Adolfe 
Posada. 1932. (Paris: Sirey. 8vo. 296 pp.) 

THE author of this very important treatise is the venerable Dean 

of the Law Faculty of Madrid who has achieved such a world-wide 
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reputation in the field of public and administrative law. His com- 
mentary of the new Spanish Constitution is particularly interesting as 
he was partly responsible for its drafting. In an admirable Preface, 
Professor Posada deals with the origins of parliamentary régime in 
Spain and the various phases through which it has passed from its very 
beginnings, largely influenced by the French Revolution of 1789, until 
its latest experiment in the present Constitution, which many critics 
consider as too revolutionary for a conservative nation like the Spanish. 
It is too early, of course, for any appreciation to be safely expressed 
on the working in practice of the new Constitution, which contains so 
many innovations on the accepted notions of parliamentary govern- 
ment. But there is no doubt that a treatise like the present can help 
materially in understanding a constitution which, through its claim to 
be a supreme law over all other laws, is necessarily rigid in its form. 
The drastic alterations which it purports to effect many be instanced 
in the novel creation of a “‘ Tribunal of constitutional guarantees ”’ 
which is given powers superior to Parliament, since Article 100 of the 
Constitution expressly provides that “‘ when a Court is called upon to 
apply a law which it considers unconstitutional, it will postpone the 
case and take the opinion of the Tribunal of constitutional guarantees.” 
But, as the learned author admits, the 1931 Constitution is for the 
present nothing but a written constitutional charter, elaborated on 
paper. Although it rigidly determines the form of constitutional 
government of the new Spanish Republic, it is only its democratic 
application by the Spanish people that can give it a spirit and life. 
C. JoHN COLOMBOs. 

75. FRANKREICHS RUtstunc. By Graf Max Montgelas. 1932. 
(Leipzig: Rudolf Hofsterrer. 8vo. 63 pp. Rm. 1.50.) 

This monograph examines statistically the armaments of France and 
her colonies in peace as well as in war, with an historical exposition of her 
efforts to secure the safety of her national territory against attack by neigh- 
bouring States. The author concludes his work by a statement of the view 
that what the world expects from the Disarmament Conference is the 


establishment of a perfect equality amongst States in their reciprocal rights 
and duties without which a League of Nations cannot exist. 


76. DIE VERFASSUNGSRECHTLICHE UND POLITISCHE STRUKTUR DES 
RUMANISCHEN STAATES IN IHRER HISTORISCHEN ENTWICKLUNG. 
By Dr. Ernst Schmidt. [Schrifien der deutschen Akademie, 
Heft 9.] 1932. (Munich: Reinhardt. 8vo. 156 pp. Rm. 
5.50.) 

77*, CONTEMPORARY RoumaniA. By J.S. Rouéek. 1932. (London: 
Oxford University Press. 8vo. 422 pp. 22s. 6d.) 

THE character of Dr. Schmidt’s small work is exactly described by 
the title. It consists almost entirely of a plain account of the various 
stages in the development of the Roumanian Constitution, and nearly 
half of it is taken up by an excellent collection of the main documents, 
including the réglement organique of Moldavia (1831), the Statute of 
1864, and the Constitutions of 1866 and 1923 (not, however, rather 
surprisingly, the Alba Julia Resolutions and analogous acts of the 
other provinces). The commentary is brief and on the whole dis- 
passionate. Thus, although the book will not serve asa history of 
Roumania, it is an extremely useful work for all students of that history 
to have at hand. 

Professor Rouéek’s work is much more ambitious, for it purports to 
cover almost all aspects of the historical, political and economic life 
No. 3.—VOL. XII. Q 
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of Roumania. The author is to be congratulated on his industry, and 
on the large number of useful facts which he has managed to collect. 
The best part of the book is the fourth section, on economic Roumania, 
which contains much valuable information. The next best is the 
third section, on constitution and administration, containing a clear 
and reason: vle account, which may with advantage be supplemented 
from Dr. Schmidt’s book. The historical account in the first 
chapters is rather sketchy and not entirely free from small inaccur- 
acies; it is also, perhaps, somewhat uncritically favourable to the 
Roumanian point of view. For instance, the ‘‘ deep resentment ” 
caused in Bulgaria by the loss of the Southern Dobrudja is not solely 
due to the economic value of the territory ceded, but even more to the 
fact that the seizure was an act of pure Machtpolitik. The story of 
Roumania’s post-War politics is much fuller, but would be more 
illuminating if less discreet. The chapter on minorities, which is 
extremely full and in some respects valuable, has the grave defect of 
making no attempt to correlate theory with practice. It is, for 
example, definitely untrue to say that the State maintains special 
minority schools in every commune where a majority of a minority 
population exists. It maintains (or maintained recently) no schools 
at all for the Bulgarian and other large minorities. Even these 
sections, however, contain a good deal of useful information. 
C. A. MACARTNEY. 


78*. IMMER WIEDER SERBIEN. By Florian Lichttrager. With intro- 
duction by Friedrich Thimme. 1933. (Berlin: Verlag fiir 
Kulturpolitik. 8vo. 203 pp. Rm. 5.50.) 


THE name “ Lichttrager”’ is clearly a pseudonym, but whoever 
the actual author of this little book may be, those members of Chatham 
House who heard Dr. Kosuti¢’s lecture in November last, or read it in 
the January-February number of this Journal, will have little diffi- 
culty in recognising what are the circles whose ideas are represented 
here. The author tells the story of the Yugoslav dictatorship from 
both the political and the economic points of view. The economic 
chapters have a peculiar interest, as they contain many facts of which 
little has been heard, showing incidentally that the Yugoslav military 
dictatorship has been found to follow a policy which differs little from 
that of the Agrarian Government in Bulgaria and has had very similar 
effects. Politically, the author, while giving King Alexander full 
credit for good intentions, and admitting that reforms were introduced, 
especially at first, criticises the Dictatorship sharply. Its real task, he 
believes, would have been to solve the Croat question, while at the 
same time consolidating the State. Instead of this, the Croat question 
was left to take the second place, and instead of a clean break with the 
past, the dictatorship carried on in the spirit of the Great Serbian 
Radical party. To-day the dictatorship has broken down; the 
position of the dynasty itself is threatened (although not so gravely as 
is commonly assumed), and the idea of ‘‘ Yugoslavism ”’ is discredited. 
The only salvation for Yugoslavia lies in federalisation, beginning with 
a return to the status quo ante December I, 1918. 

An easy criticism to be made on this essay is the overwhelming 
importance attached by its author to the political Croat question. 
The other parts of Yugoslavia are much more lightly treated; Mace- 
donia is hardly mentioned, and there seems little understanding for 
the differences between Macedonia and Serbia, who are lumped together 
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as “oriental,’”’ while Montenegro is “ occidental.’’ Autonomy for 
Bosnia and Herzegovina is not considered to be justified. Nor does 
the writer go deeply into the need for administrative reform. Never- 
theless, his work, which is thoughtful and far from violent in tone, 
deserves the attention of all interested in the Yugoslav problem, the 


importance of which he is quite right in stressing. 
C. A. MACARTNEY. 


79. GESCHICHTE DER TSCHECHOSLOWAKEI. By Kamil Krofta. 1932. 
(Berlin: Erich Reiss Verlag. 8vo. 168 pp., illus.) 

This is a short history of the Czech and Slovak peoples, from earliest 
times until 1918, and of the Czechoslovak State from 1918 onward. It is 
written from the Czechoslovak national point of view, but on the whole 
in a fair and moderate tone. It gives a good deal of information, clearly 


set out, in a short space, and is to be commended as a brief handbook. 
G. As M. 


80*. OuR GENIAL ENEMY, FRANCE. By E. D. Schoonmaker. 1932. 
(New York: Long and Smith. 8vo. xii-+ 238 pp. $2.50.) 

The object of this book is to prove that the attitude towards France 

of most nations, especially the United States, is based upon her own 
valuation of herself and not upon an impartial reading of history. The 
author analyses the history of France, and of her relations with the United 
States, during the past two centuries, to prove that she is a potential 
enemy. He holds that America must realise the true nature of French 
character and French aims in order to build a new bridge between the 

two countries “‘ which shall rest upon something firmer than sentiment.” 


81*, DENMARK’s RIGHT TO GREENLAND. By Knud Berlin. 1932. 
(London: Milford. 8vo. 185 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


This book is a Danish reply to ‘‘ various Norwegian accounts of the 
Greenland case, and, in particular, to the English edition of Professor 
Skeie’s Greenland, the Dispute between Norway and Denmark.” 


U.S.S.R. 


82. RussIA AND AsIA. By Prince A. Lobanov-Rostovsky. 1933. 
(New York and London: Macmillan. 8vo. ix + 334 pp. 
I4s.) 

83*. DER NATIONALISMUS IN DER SOWJETUNION. By Hans Kohn. 
1932. (Frankfurt : Societats-Verlag. 8vo. I50 pp. Rm. 2.70.) 

83A*. NATIONALISM IN THE SOVIET UNION. By Hans Kohn. 1933. 
(London: Routledge. 8vo. xi-+ 164 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

84. MEMOIRS OF A BOLSHEVIK. By O. Piatnitsky. 1932. (London: 
Martin Lawrence. 8vo. 224 pp. 6s.) 


PRINCE LOBANOV-RosTovsky has written a useful text-book on 
the eastern relations and policy of Russia from prehistoric times to 
the present day. The field covered is immense and the treatment, 
of necessity, somewhat cursory. But the author, while he contributes 
nothing original, has kept pace with modern research. He would 
perhaps have done better to bring his work to a close at the outbreak 
of the Great War; for it is almost impossible to write contemporary 
history on this scale, and his brevity is in several places seriously 
misleading. His last chapter contains some interesting, though 
highly controversial, reflections on the future trend of Soviet policy, 
which may be summed up in the debatable last sentence of the book : 

“It will possibly be through her influence in Asia that Russia will affect world 
destinies.” 

Q* 
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Dr. Kohn’s compact and thoughtful study of Nationalism in the 
Soviet Union, the German original of which appeared some months 
ago, is of great value. The Marxian canon regards nationalism as 
essentially a bourgeois product, foreign, if not actually hostile, to the 
proletariat. But the Bolshevik movement before the War was closely 
allied with the movements of the subject nationalities in Russia; 
and since the revolution the appeal to ‘‘ oppressed peoples ’’ all over 
the world has been an important factor in Bolshevik propaganda. 
Dr. Kohn analyses the delicate course steered by the Soviet leaders 
between the conflicting ideals of pure proletarianism and national 
development—between the “‘ deviations’ of ‘‘ pan-Russian chauvin- 
ism ’’ and “ local nationalism.”” He does not mention the repression 
of Georgian nationalism, which seems to be the worst blot on Soviet 
policy in regard to the nationalities of the Russian Empire. Curiously 
enough, he also omits, in discussing Stalin’s attitude to the question, 
to remind the reader that Stalin was Commissar for Nationalities in 
the first Soviet Government. 


The writer of Memoirs ofa Bolshevik was a young tailor (evidently 
of Jewish origin) in a small town of the government of Kovno when, 
in 1896, he embarked on a revolutionary career. He relates in detail 
his experiences from this time down to 1917, including the smuggling 
and distribution of illegal literature in Russia, work in Paris, Berlin, 
Geneva and other foreign centres, and more than one term of im- 
prisonment or transportation. The author’s matter-of-fact style 
makes for verisimilitude. But some capacity to distinguish between 
the essential and the trivial is required in order to make any narrative 
readable; and Comrade Piatnitsky unfortunately has none. The 
book cannot be read for pleasure, but should not be ignored by the 
student of the Bolshevik movement prior to the revolution. 

JouN HEATH. 


85. MEMORIES OF LENIN. By N.K. Krupskaya. Vol. II, 1907-1917. 
1933. (London: Martin Lawrence. 8vo. ix+ 243 pp. 53s.) 


THE second volume of Krupskaya’s memoirs, which runs from 
the end of 1907 to the revolution of November 1917, carries Lenin 
from the nadir to the zenith of his fortunes. The defeat of the 1905 
revolution was followed by a period of triumphant reaction in Russia ; 
and this was reflected, among the émigrés abroad, in despondency, 
straitened resources and internecine disputes. The Russian Social- 
Democrats, divided since 1903 into the two main stems of Bolshevism 
and Menshevism, sprouted between 1907 and 1910 into an almost 
infinite number of movements, tendencies and factions, whose obscure 
differences and still obscurer aims make the first chapters of Krup- 
skaya’s second volume confused and somewhat tedious reading. These 
years were spent by Lenin in Geneva and Paris. It would have 
seemed incredible, at any moment during this period, that the man 
who now enjoyed precarious recognition as the leader of one of these 
minute sects was destined to impose his will on a great nation and go 
down to posterity as the greatest figure in history for a hundred years. 

It was from I91I onwards that the revolutionary tide began once 
more to flow. Lenin moved to Cracow, whence he succeeded in main- 
taining almost constant contact with adherents in Russia. He re- 
mained in Austrian Poland till the outbreak of the War. Then came 
the war years in Switzerland, and the return to Russia through Germany 
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in April 1917. The period between the two revolutions is less fully 
treated in this volume than the preceding stages of his career; for 
Krupskaya was separated from him for a good part of this time. But 
for this period other sources are fortunately abundant. For the 
pre-War years, in particular, Krupskaya’s book is indispensable. It 
is dry and matter-of-fact and rarely touches on personal details; but 
it succeeds in conveying the combination of stern, unbending will and 
superficially unimpressive exterior which seems to have been the 
characteristic trait of the historical Lenin. JouN HEATH. 


86*. AGRICULTURAL RUSSIA AND THE WHEAT PROBLEM. By Vladimir 
D. Timoshenko. 1932. (Stanford University: Food Research 
Institute. 8vo. xi-+ 57I pp., maps.) 

TuIs isa valuable book. To those who have asked the question, 
what is likely to be Russia’s future share in the development of the 
world’s wheat production and trade, Dr. Timoshenko has sought to 
give an authoritative answer. With this objective he has examined 
in detail the official agricultural statistics for pre-War as well as post- 
War Russia, the policy of the Soviet Government towards agriculture, 
the methods of cultivation, the geographical disposition of crops, 
the conditions which determine yield and, finally, the consumptive 
needs of the Russian people. 

Out of a total area of 5,392,000,000 acres, the U.S.S.R. is estimated 
to have about 680,000,000 acres in agricultural use, including arable 
land, permanent grass and pastures. Such figures as these often give 
rise to the impression that Russia has an almost unlimited capacity 
for agricultural expansion, but when the facts are critically examined, 
as they are in this book, it is easily realised how wide of the mark this 
general impression is. Within the limits imposed by natural and 
technical conditions there are two general ways in which Russia can 
expand her wheat acreage: first, by an increase of the land under 
the wheat crop, and secondly, by technical improvements in cultiva- 
tion, leading to a higher yield per acre. Both methods have been 
adopted by the Soviet Government and the potentialities of each are 
examined by Dr. Timoshenko. Limitations to the expansion of land 
are imposed by natural conditions, in particular low rainfall over 
extensive areas and by the capital expenditure which would be required 
for deforestation, drainage, etc., to bring certain areas under crops. 
Further difficulties would be the high capital cost required for the 
development of transport in order to bring other and more distant 
regions under successful wheat cultivation. The author also examines 
the possibility of expansion on the existing cultivated area by a reduc- 
tion in the proportion of fallow and by other adjustments in methods 
of cultivation. 

In the final chapter of the book an attempt is made to relate these 
factors to the problem of consumptive demand arising from the re- 
latively rapid growth of the Russian population. The problem of 
raising and maintaining production at a level sufficient to provide 
adequately for the domestic needs alone is a formidable one, and the 
general inference from the analysis contained in these chapters is that, 
except in years of exceptionally abundant harvest, Russia is not 
likely in the next few years to contribute to the world’s exports of wheat 
on a scale anything like that which obtained in pre-War years. 

The book contains a valuable account of the agrarian revolution 
of 1917 to 1920 and of the development of the agricultural policy of 
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the Soviet Government, as well as more technical chapters dealing with 
the characteristics of Russian wheat and the organisation of transport, 
storage, etc. R. R. ENFIELD. 


87*. SovieT Economics: ASyMposIuM. Edited by Gerhard Dobbert. 
1933. (London: John Lane. 8vo. xii + 343 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

88. RussIA IN TRANSITION: a Business Man’s Appraisal. By 
Elisha M. Friedman. 1933. (London: Allen and Unwin. 
8vo. xxxiv + 614 pp. 2Is.) 

89. SoviET SCENE: a Newspaper Man’s Close-ups of New Russia. 
By Frederick Griffin. 1933. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. 
x +279 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

Soviet Economics is a translation, slightly abridged, of Die Rote 
Wirtschaft which was reviewed in the January 1933 number of this 
Journal. It is only necessary to repeat the welcome given on that 
occasion to this useful collection of essays, by various qualified writers, 
on the principal aspects of the Soviet economic system. The transla- 
tion is excellent, though ‘‘ Gay-pay-oo ” and ‘‘ Kreml ” are unfamiliar 
in English. 

It takes a bold man to write a comprehensive economy survey, 
in 600 pages, of a country in which he has spent two months and of 
which he does not know the language; and it may be added that only 
Soviet Russia could be made the subject of such an experiment. The 
author of Russia in Transition has been not only bold but painstaking. 
He has had an army of assistants at work on clippings from the Russian 
press, and has read all the principal books available in English; indeed 
the most valuable feature of the volume is the careful way in which 
sources are quoted for every important fact or figure it contains. It 
is, as the publisher’s announcement has it, “‘ laden with reliable facts, 
all presented clearly and logically.”” It deals in the main with econom- 
ics and finance; but there are political and even historical chapters, 
and the book ends with a long argument in favour of recognition of 
the Soviet Union by the United States. Yet in spite of this wealth 
of material, the general effect is somewhat amateurish ; and the student, 
who will find Mr. Friedman’s facts useful, may skip more lightly over 
his reflections and his judgments. 

“‘ This book is journalism,” writes the author of Soviet Scene in his 
Foreword, “‘and makes no pretence at being anything else. . 
Ninety per cent. of the material within was produced on the spot, 
much of it within an hour or half a dozen hours of an encounter.” 
It only remains for the reviewer to add that it is good journalism, 
that the scenes described are distributed over nearly every part of 
European Russia, and that the writing is vivid and carries conviction. 
It is not profound, and the author has no axe to grind, though rosy 
hues predominate in his picture. The book should be read—as it 
was originally meant to be read—in instalments. JOHN HEATH. 


go*. TWELVE STUDIES IN SoviET Russia. Edited for the New Fabian 
Research Bureau by Margaret I. Cole, with an introduction by 
C. R. Attlee and G. D. H. Cole. 1933. (London: Gollancz. 
8vo. 283 pp. 5s.) 
Tus book may be regarded as a continuation or expansion of that 
excellent chapter on the U.S.S.R. and the Five-Year Plan which 
appeared in Mr. G. D. H. Cole’s Intelligent Man’s Guide through 
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World Chaos. It is published by the same firm and in the same format ; 
and, like its parent, it is a marvellous five shillings’ worth. It is the 
result of observations by a number of people connected with the 
Labour Party, who visited Russia in July and August 1932 on behalf 
of the New Fabian Research Bureau. It begins with a prefatory 
chapter on the Soviet Economy and State Planning by Mr. Hugh 
Dalton. This is followed by a series of essays :—Finance (F. W. 
Pethick-Lawrence); Power and Industrial Development (T. G. N. 
Haldane); The Russian Worker (G. R. Mitchison); Agriculture 
(John Morgan); The Political System (H. L. Beales); The Russian 
Legal System (D. N. Pritt, K.C.); Women and Children (Margaret 
I. Cole); Architecture and Town Planning (Geoffrey Ridley); Radio, 
Press and Publishing (R. W. Postgate); Archeology and the In- 
tellectual Worker (Naomi Mitchison) ; and The Film in Russia (Rudolph 
Messel). These essays are contributory rather than fundamental. 
They do not attempt to replace studies such as those made by Hoover 
and Chamberlin. They view Russia from the outside rather than from 
the inside. But, taken as a whole, they are of high quality, and are 
likely to stimulate intelligent discussions. The attitude of the authors 
is that of sympathetic inquirers after truth. They may have had their 
legs pulled, but they seem to have been usually aware of the tug. 
Mr. Morgan, for instance, in his useful chapter on Agriculture, is fully 
though regretfully alive to the weakness of the socialist structure in 
the U.S.S.R. 

“The country . . . wasahungry country. Good land I had seen in all parts 
in abundance. There was no lack of that primary asset; and one day I am 
confident Russia will draw upon it to the full. But the plain fact is, she isn’t 
doing so’at the moment. . . . I felt an ugly gulf of resentment and mutual mis- 
understanding widening between town and country.” 

Perhaps the most interesting individual contribution is that of 
Mr. Pritt, K.C., on the Russian Legal System, an aspect of Bolshevism 
which has received but little attention hitherto abroad. Mr. Pritt 
finds a good deal to admire in the simplicity and humanity of the 
ordinary Soviet courts, as distinguished from those tribunals which 
deal with political offenders; and he has nothing but praise for the 
prison system. 

The other essays are of varying merit and interest. They are none 
of them too long, and they are all of them readable. Mrs. Mitchison’s 
lively account of her personal acquaintances among the professional 
classes transmuted by the Revolution is as entertaining as it is un- 
expected. The price should encourage the general public to buy. 
They will not be disappointed. It is a pity that there is no map and 
no index; but perhaps it is unreasonable to expect these additional 
embellishments at so popular a price as five shillings. ie 


gi. PREPARING FOR OCTOBER: the historic Sixth Congress of the 
Bolshevik Party. 1933. (London: Modern Books Ltd. 8vo. 


71 pp. 64.) 
A short collection of the principal speeches and other documents of the 
Sixth Congress of the Bolshevik party in August 1917. 


AFRICA 


92. EGyPT SINCE CROMER, Vol.I. By Lord Lloyd. 1933. (London: 
Macmillan. 8vo. xi+390pp. 2Is.) 

Egypt since Cromer is a provocative yet temperately written book. 

The author exposes the shortcomings of England in Egypt, and does 
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not hesitate to express his own opinion frankly. But his pen is dis- 
passionate, and his comment restrained: the narration is swift and 
lucid, the judgments passed are shrewd and reliable. Moreover, 
Lord Lloyd has a simple moral to impart: that England’s troubles 
in Egypt have arisen largely from forgetfulness of her proper mission, 
namely, the welfare of the masses. That conviction is perpetually 
in his mind: in reviewing the consulates of Gorst and Kitchener no 
less than in describing the confusion that followed the declaration of 
the Armistice. He is guilty now and again of an occasional slip. For 
instance, Zaghlul Pasha in 1919 was not embarked at Alexandria on 
a destroyer, as Lord Lloyd states (p. 297), but at Port Said on an 
ordinary troop transport. Nor is it correct without qualification to 
declare (p. 85) that basin irrigation “‘ continued to hold the field until 
the arrival of the British occupation,” seeing that Mehemet Ali intro- 
duced Egypt to perennial irrigation as long ago as 1820. But these 
are unimportant blemishes, and do not detract from the value of this 
book. 

Its main contribution to history lies in the tale of the hesitations 
and misunderstandings that preceded and followed the declaration of 
the Protectorate. Much of that tale is new, and with documents 
hitherto unpublished before him, Lord Lloyd presents a clear and 
authoritative account of these confused years. It is a curious story 
that begins with divergence between London and Cairo upon the 
status of Egypt following the outbreak of war. While London favoured 
annexation, Cairo advocated a protectorate. The arguments in favour 
of either experiment are skilfully and fairly marshalled, the moral 
to be drawn from the surrender of London is temperately put. Lord 
Lloyd leaves the reader in no doubt of his own belief: he would have 
left Egypt stillin namea province of Turkey, or would have incorporated 
the country within the Empire. Three years later Cairo and London 
reversed their respective opinions: the High Commissioner, the 
Political adviser to the Egyptian expeditionary force, and Prince 
Hussein, Sultan of Egypt, all unitedin unhesitating advocacy of annexa- 
tion. It would be interesting to kjow more precisely from Lord Lloyd 
why London now adhered to the Protectorate; for the explanation 
given on p. 258 is too brief to be convincing. 

On the capitulations Lord Lloyd writes informatively, and in- 
cidentally provides the clearest account yet furnished of Kitchener’s 
little known incursion into this embarrassing problem. In short, 
the first volume of Egypt since Cromer is an important contribution 
to history that will whet the appetite of the reader for the second 
instalment, the author’s account of his own times in Cairo. 

P. G. ELGoop. 


93*. L’AFRIQUE: Champs d’expansion del’Europe. By E.-L. Guernier. 
1933. (Paris: Armand Colin. 8vo. xili+ 283 pp.; maps. 
25 fr.) 

Tuis book is a plea for an international approach to the problems 
of Africa because it is the natural area of European economic expansion, 
America and Asia being no longer open for this purpose. The argu- 
ment is a little marred by historical inaccuracies. It is surprising, for 
example, to be informed that the emigration movement in England 
began after the Napoleonic Wars, when dissenting Puritans crossed 
over to America, that the Dutch East India Company was established 
in 1652, that the Cape was occupied in 1648, that England took it 
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in 1781 and that the independence of the Boers was declared in 1791. 
Nor would most people accept his statement of the objects of British 
Imperial policy. He finds that Marshal Lyautey has alone discovered 
a true African policy and he pleads for a European conference to apply 
it to Africa asa whole. There is no doubt much to be said for the plan ; 


but it seems hardly practical politics under existing circumstances. 
H. A. WynDHAM. 


MIDDLE EAST 


94. THE INDEPENDENT ARAB. By Major Sir Hubert Young, C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 1933. (London: John Murray. 8vo. xii-+ 344 pp.; 
maps. 15s.) 

In a notice of General Brémond’s history of the War operations in 
Arabia, published in the May 1932 issue of this Journal, the present 
reviewer put in a plea for a full account of the Arab operations from the 
English side. Sir Hubert Young’s book does not answer exactly to this 
description, but it carries us a long way towards an appreciation of 
what actually happened on the “ Arab front’ during and immediately 
after the War. Although he has chosen to write only an unpretentious 
narrative of his own experiences, without any attempt to provide 
them with a detailed historical setting, it is none the less a ‘‘ source ”’ 
of the first importance. The author had the good fortune to play an 
intimate part successively in each of the three critical stages—the 
occupation of ‘Iraq, the advance of the Northern Arab army from 
‘Aqaba, and the post-War settlement—and on each adventure these 
spirited and good-humoured memoirs throw much valuable light. 

The student of the War in Arabia has now three angles from which 
to take his bearings—those of the free-lance, the Frenchman and the 
regular, holding (to adopt his own phrase) the letter “‘Q ”’ in just and 
deep reverence—and can safely begin his triangulation of that still 
obscure field. Within its own limits of place and time, Sir Hubert 
Young’s book proves in almost every respect the best of the three. 
He gives the Sharifian regulars their long-delayed meed of judicious 
praise, but does not conceal the occasional friction between British 
and Arab officers. Nor does his admiring sympathy with Lawrence 
debar him from candid criticism upon occasion. And of particular 
value is the insight which he gives into the difficulties of organisation, 
administration and supply which had to be overcome before the 
Sharifian army could take an effective part in the final advance. 

No less interesting and important is his account of the prolonged 
dispute which went on with regard to the administration of ‘Iraq 
after the War. Himself firmly convinced of the wisdom of satisfying 
Arab aspirations, he finds much to criticise in the handling of the 
situation on the spot, while giving full credit to the excellence of the 
direct British administration. It is at all events satisfactory that 
he finally rebuts the charge, so often levelled against the Home Govern- 
ment, of refusing to implement its promises until its hand was forced 
by the rising of 1920. His final judgment on the complicated situation 
deserves to be quoted, as an example of the breadth of view which 
distinguishes the whole book : 

“The position was, in fact, that while Colonel Wilson was fighting for the 
unity of ‘Iraq at the expense of Arab independence, Feisal and Lawrence were 
fighting for Arab independence at the expense of the unity of Syria. Wilson 
failed to realise the necessity for keeping faith with the Arabs as much as Lawrence 
under-estimated the necessity for keeping faith with the French. If only they 
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had been working together, instead of against each other, the result might well 
have been that Syria and ‘Iraq would have developed side by side along exactly 
the same lines, and entered the League of Nations hand-in-hand.” 


H. A. R. Gras. 


95. KEMALIST TURKEY AND THE MIDDLE East. By Dr. K. Kriiger. 
1932. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 223 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Dr. KruGeEr’s book is evidently the outcome of a long-standing 
acquaintance and a lively if rather uncritical sympathy with the Turks, 
whose virtues are contrasted against a shady background of Greeks 
and Armenians. Its best feature is a long chapter containing a com- 
prehensive outline of recent measures of economic reconstruction and 
expansion in Turkey ; the rest is something of a mixed bag—a summary 
of recent Turkish history and present conditions, and a somewhat 
elementary survey of Turkish relations with Europe, Russia and the 
Middle East. In dealing with these subjects, and especially the last, 
the value of the book is seriously weakened by the dogmatism with 
which the facts are stated, and which often results in turning a partial 
truth into a complete misstatement. When, for instance, we are told 
that “‘ the first serious attempt to Europeanise Turkey was the abolition 
of the picturesque fez ’”’ (although “‘ by far the greater percentage of 
those who wore the fez were Greeks or other Christian subjects of 
Turkey ’’), we can perhaps understand what is meant, in spite of the 
obvious superficiality of the statement, but it is difficult to find excuses 
for a writer who gravely informs his readers that “‘ the French have 
been instrumental in introducing Christianity ”’ into Syria ! 

H. A. R. Gre. 


96. La ConDITION DES ETRANGERS ET LE CONFLIT DES LOIS DANS 
LES Pays DU PROCHE ORIENT souS MANDAT FRANGAIS. By 
Ch. Cardahi and B. Aréne. 1931. [Rev. de Droit international 
privé, no. 2.] (Paris: Recueil Sirey. 34 pp. 4//fs.) 

An able and well-arranged statement of the extent to which the 
former Ottoman legislation on the status of foreigners and foreign asso- 
ciations has been modified in the Lebanese state by decree, local legislation, 
or judicial interpretation. On several points where the position is still 
doubtful, 2specially in regard to the relative competence of the Lebanese 
and the Mixed Courts, the authors briefly summarise the legal arguments 


pro and con, defending on the whole the sovereignty of the local courts. 
m. A. R. G. 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


97*. JAPANESE GOVERNMENT AND Po titics. By Harold S. Quigley. 
1932. (London: Appleton. 8vo. xii+ 442pp. 2!Is.) 


PROFESSOR QUIGLEY has written a reasonably compact and at 
the same time comprehensive exposition of the Japanese political 
system. The subject presents extraordinary difficulty to the foreign 
and even to the Japanese student, owing to the veil which obscures 
both the reality and the exercise of the Imperial prerogative in its 
relation to the executive and legislative functions of the Government 
under the Constitution. A similar vagueness attaches to the Privy 
Council and the extra-constitutional functions of the Genro, or, with the 
approaching extinction of the authentic members of that body, of other 
statesmen exercising comparable functions. A foreigner dealing with 
these subjects is necessarily dependent on Japanese authorities to a 
larger extent than its purely objective handling would make desirable, 
in view of its delicacy at this stage of Japan’s progress towards freedom 
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of expression in such matters. It suffices to say that Professor Quigley 
has not only made use of published sources but has also supplemented 
them by personal consultation with individuals recognisable as among 
the most competent as well as candid Japanese authorities. His 
conclusions as to the more obscure features of the Japanese system as 
well as his description of the actual organisation of government and 
the history and workings of political parties are an invaluable contri- 
bution to the materials of comparative politics. 

The great significance of this book at the present moment is that 
it shows the emergence of the military power in the control of both 
external and internal affairs to have been by no means a coup d'état, 
but rather, from the standpoint of the present organic structure of 
government, a perfectly constitutional proceeding. As such it con- 
firms the depressing inference drawn by a reader of Professor Quigley’s 
book, that in spite of perceptible tendencies towards parliamentary 
government and other free institutions, the present political structure 
remains the instrument of an autocracy always prepared to control or 
supplant it in times of crisis. Thus the Foreign Office, which spoke to 
the League and the world with its own none too certain voice in Sep- 
tember and October 1931, has since become the mouthpiece of the 
General Staff as the custodian of the Imperial will. However dis- 
couraging this revelation has been to the best friends of Japan, Pro- 
fessor Quigley’s observations permit the hope that when the present 
crisis and its war psychology have passed the more liberal tendencies 
referred to wiil reassert themselves. That they might do so by the 
medium of a fresh delegation of the Imperial prerogative, thus leaving 
intact those mystical and symbolic elements with which Japanese 
national idealism at its best has been identified, Professor Quigley’s 
study leaves us some reason to imagine. JEROME GREENE. 


g8*. THE TINDER Box or Asis. By George E. Sokolsky. 1933. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. . 376 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

gg. CuINA’s FOREIGN RELATIONS, I917-1931. By Robert T. Pollard. 
1933. (New York and London: Macmillan & Co. 8vo. xi+ 


416 pp. 18s.) 

The Tinder Box of Asia is a book warmly to be commended to the 
general reader anxious to obtain a bird’s-eye view of the perplexing 
problems of the Far East. In China, more perhaps than in the case 
of any other problem, national or international, it is difficult to see the 
wood for the trees. Mr. Sokolsky’s merit is that he sets out the essential 
features of the landscape in due proportion, in right relation to each 
other, and in proper perspective. 

Mr. Sokolsky shows quite fairly that after the Washington Con- 
ference Japan made a genuine effort to live on friendly terms with 
China, and that if Chinese politicians had had the wisdom and courage 
to respond to Baron Shidehara’s policy of conciliation all might yet 
have been well. He fails, however, to bring out the fact that at 
Washington Japan was made secure against attack on condition that 
she in turn should not attack China. Ten years later she laid violent 
hands on Manchuria. In spite of Stimson’s famous note to Borah of 
February 24th, 1932, the full implications of this breach of faith are 
perhaps not yet realised. 

The chapter on Communism at the end of the book is of great value, 
but in discussing the League of Nations Mr. Sokolsky is out of his 
depth. We are told, fos example, that ‘‘ had Japan not blundered at 
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Shanghai the probability is that imperialist countries and even the 
United States would have supported Japan’s efforts to protect the life 
and property of her nationals in Manchuria in accordance with general 
formule for the exploitation of backward States.” Unfortunately 
also Mr. Sokolsky’s slapdash methods never permit him to verify his 
facts, with the result that his book is disfigured by numerous quite 
elementary mistakes. ‘‘ France agreed to give up Kwangchouwan 
when Japan returned Kiaochow and Great Britain, Wei hai wei.” . . . 
“Tibet is, in fact, a British protectorate.’”’ These are examples of 
errors which if they were not silly might be mischievous. 


If by the opening sentences of his preface Professor Pollard means 
that it was his intention to write a continuation of Dr. Moore’s Inter- 
national Relations of the Chinese Empire he has signally failed to reach 
the high standard with which he thus challenges comparison. The 
first four chapters deal with China’s entry into the War, her conduct 
during the War, her rebuff at Versailles and the crumbling of the whole 
treaty position that set in immediately the War was over. Professor 
Pollard only records the facts contained in formal public documents 
but without much appreciation of their relative importance or true 
significance. The last five chapters dealing with the post-Washington 
Conference period are even less satisfactory. Such subjects as nation- 
alism, tariff autonomy, extraterritoriality are treated in a quite inade- 
quate manner, and this part of the book contains several serious mis- 
takes. In the middle of the book, two chapters, entitled respectively 
“ The Liquidation of Russian Interests in China, 1917-21 ’’ and “‘ The 
Recognition of Soviet Russia,” are on a distinctly higher plane and go 
some way towards redeeming the book from failure. Chapter VII is 
a competent account of the Powers’ dealings with China at the Wash- 
ington Conference, but, like many writers on this subject, Professor 
Pollard fails to observe the vital connection between the measure of 
disarmament achieved at Washington and the self-denying ordinances 
of the Nine-Power Treaty. The United States, it will be remembered, 
abandoned her commanding lead in battleship construction and, 
together with Great Britain, agreed to restrictions as regards forti- 
fications and naval bases in the Pacific, the effect of which was to 
render Japan impregnable by sea. J. BRENT. 


100*. MANCHURIA YEAR Book, 1932-33. 1932. (Tokyo: East Asiatic 
Economic Investigation Bureau. 8vo. xxiii + 530 pp.; maps. 
2Is.) 


The Manchuria Year Book is a valuable ‘compendium of the main 
facts, so far as they are at present known, relating to the geography, 
history, climate, administration, products, trade and industry of 
Manchuria. The chief source of information is the investigations 
conducted for many years past by a special department of the South 
Manchurian Railway. All the chapters of the present volume have 
been revised and in some cases rewritten in order to bring them 
‘thoroughly up to date, but the editors have wisely abstained from any 
attempt to describe the political developments during the period 
covered by this issue of the Year Book. The complete absence of any 
attempt at propaganda throughout the volume greatly adds to its 
value. 

The editors appear to be in two minds about the future of the Soya 
bean industry (cf. pp. 192, 194) and also about the prospects of Japanese 
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agricultural workers in Manchuria (cf. pp. 446, 462). Similarly, the 
opening statement of Chapter XI about the abundance of iron and gold 
is contradicted by the detailed facts set forth in the rest of the chapter. 
The first issue of the Year Book—written before but published just 
after Sept. 18, 1931—di” not include Jeholin Manchuria. The present 
issue includes Jehol; but it is clear that the investigations of the 
South Manchurian Railway Company were not extended to this 
Province. On p. 243 we find the naive but significant statement that 
“the total area of Manchukuo is not yet definitely decided, as the Western 
frontier bordering on Eastern Inner Mongolia is not defined,” 
_ and on p. 462 there is an equally significant admission that the Korean 
settlers in Manchuria have been returning to Korea. 
JOHN BRENT. 


tol. THE CASE FOR CHINA. By H.C. Thomson. 1933. (London: 
George Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 322 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

TuHE author of this book is a well-known journalist, whose acquaint- 
ance with and affection for China date back to the Boxer Rebellion. 
He is admittedly partisan, as is shown by his title and by his opening 
sentences : 

“ This is not a book about China and the Chinese. It is about the Powers and 

their dealings with China, judged by ordinary ethical standards; and to show that 
upon them, not upon China, rests the main responsibility for China’s present state 
of chaos and civil war.” 
At the time of the Taiping Rebellion, the influence of the foreign 
Powers, especially that of Great Britain, restored the waning authority 
of the Manchu Dynasty for some thirty-four years of comparative 
prosperity and peace. During those years the defensive measures 
taken by the foreigners against Chinese oppression had developed into 
a status of privilege, which the Chinese were later to regard as extremely 
burdensome to themselves. Meanwhile, the Japanese strength was 
growing, and with it the second phase in the modern history of China, 
which differs greatly from the first, in that it is a struggle for territorial 
empire. In this struggle the other competitors—Germany, France, 
Great Britain and even (apparently) Russia—have dropped out, 
leaving China and Japan face to face in Manchuria. 

Mr. Thomson’s book fails to grasp this or any other general scheme of 
Far Eastern history. His book is, on the whole, accurate in fact, 
though it is disfigured by the misspelling of Oriental names (due to 
faulty proof correcting). But it is jerky in its presentation, and it reads 
like a scrapbook of miscellaneous cuttings and jottings. He begins 
with the Boxer Rising, to which the first part of the book is given up. 
He passes on to the grievances of the Chinese—the unequal treaties, the 
enforced alienation of territory, extraterritorial privileges, commercial 
concessions, missionary rights and invidious anti-Chinese legislation. 
He concludes with five rather inconsequent chapters on recent events in 
Manchuria and Shanghai, bringing his story up to the date of the 
recognition of Manchukuo by Japan but stopping short of the Lytton 
Report. 

The reviewer cannot agree with him that the Powers, and especially 
Japan, are alone responsible for the situation in the Far East, and that 
the Chinese are the innocent victims of their oppressors. But he does 
most heartily agree that the situation is dangerous in the extreme, that 
this is not merely a private struggle between Japan and China, and 
that “‘ the future security of the whole world ”’ will be affected by the 
course of events resulting from the birth-pains of Manchukuo. P. J. 
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102. BEHIND THE FAR EASTERN CONFLICT. By Joseph Barnes and 
Frederick V. Field. 1933. (New York: American Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations. 8vo. 47 pp.) 


TuIs well-documented pamphlet is a sequel to Conflict in the Far 
East, 1931-32. The authors attempt to show that Japanese and 
Chinese policies in regard to Manchuria are in each case “ the crystal- 
lisation and reflection of group interests.” The conclusion as regards 
Japan is that the Young Men Party in the army is at present dominat- 
ing the administration of Manchuria, their policy being opposed to that 
of the Big Families who have hitherto dominated industry and politics 
in Japan; both are at one, however, in believing that Japan’s need for 
markets and for primary products requires the exploitation of Man- 
churia. 

The conclusion in regard to China is more open to question. That 
the ‘‘ Young Marshal’”’ who has been bundled out of Manchuria, the 
National Government whose sovereign rights and prestige are in 
jeopardy and the “‘ industrial fringe ’’ whose commercial interests are at 
stake are united in desiring to recover Manchuria is undoubted. The 
suggestion that the most effective aids available for reasserting Chinese 
sovereignty will prove to be, first, the passive resistance of the Chinese 
population of Manchuria, second, the boycott of Japanese in China, 
many will hesitate to accept. 

The authors commend the justice and honesty of the Lytton Com- 
mission’s recommendations. They credit all nations with an aversion 
from war for economic reasons, “‘ bolstered ’’’ by ‘‘ emotional horror ” 
among many who participated in the Great War. They anticipate, 
consequently, that in the event of the non-acceptance by either of the 
disputants of these recommendations, the League will not take any 
positive action, though it may decline to recognise Manchukuo. 

Several statements in this pamphlet, though documented, are 
doubtful. PATRICK YOUNG. 


103*. A Visit TO MaANcHUKUO. By H. G. W. Woodhead. 1932. 
(Shanghai: Mercury Press. 8vo. 112 pp.; map.) 

Mr. WooDHEAD, in October and November 1932, contributed to the 
Shanghai evening newspaper with which he is connected a series of 
letters describing his visit to the more important towns of Manchuria 
and to Peiping, and giving his general impression. These have now 
been republished in the form of a booklet, which is illustrated and 
contains an up-to-date railway map. 

Mr. Woodhead interviewed everybody who is anybody in the places 
that he visited, and the answers that they gave to his questions can 
in no case have surprised him. As his record shows, all these im- 
portant people ran true to form. Nor can he have been surprised by 
what he saw, for it all seems to have gone to convince him of the general 
accuracy and impartiality of the Lytton Report. Mr. Woodhead, 
visiting Manchuria some three months later, is, however, able to 
amplify in many ways the information given by this Commission. 

‘Though he is by no means pro-Japanese, he has to record several 
interesting instances of Japanese thoroughness and efficiency, particu- 
larly in combating flood and pestilence. He reprints an account that 
was given to him of Manchukuo plans for budgetary and currency 
reform, which shows a praiseworthy intention to grapple with a big 

problem. 
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Mr. Woodhead’s advice to China is for the present to cease worrying 
over Manchuria, since it is a liability and must for a time remain one, 
while retaining the hope of ultimately restoring her position there when 
the three Eastern Provinces have become anasset. PATRICK YOUNG. 


104. AMERICA, THE PHILIPPINES AND THE ORIENT. By Hilario 
Camino Moncado. 1932. (New York: Revell. 8vo. 214 pp. 


$2.) 


Dr. Moncapo is the Founder and President of the Filipino Federa- 
tion of America and of the new Partido Modernista which was formed 
in 1932 by a group of Filipinos in the Eastern States of America. His 
book is particularly interesting in view of the action of the United 
States Congress in re-passing, over the veto of the President (then 
Mr. Hoover), the Hawes-Cutting and Hare Bills for Philippine 
independence. 

The author repeats many of the well-known arguments for inde- 
pendence, but advances a new theory, namely, that an independent 
Philippine State has an important part to play in maintaining peace 
in the Pacific. He hopes that immediately following unconditional 
independence the new Government at Manila “ could sign with the 
United States, Japan, and a few other Powers an Agreement neutralis- 
ing the Philippines and putting the island outside the scope of military 
and naval operations even in the impossible event of hostilities between, 
say, Japan and America.” Having thus assured her own position the 
Philippines would be in a position to offer her unbiassed judgment and 
good offices in order to assist in the maintenance of future peace 
between China and Japan. 

Dr. Moncado ignores some of the gravest problems with which a 
new independent Government would be faced; for example, the 
financial difficulties, more particularly in the matter of the American 
tariffs, and also the grave possibility of a system of peonage over the 
peasants. He has some interesting things to say about the possibility 
of an Asiatic Monroe Doctrine, but is anxious that if such should be 
established it should be free from such blemishes as those of the 
American Doctrine, which he characterises as a ‘‘ one-sided selfish and 
arbitrary dogma.” 

Dr. Moncado has no good word to say for the present independence 
proposals of the United States—‘‘no patriotic Filipinos can be 
enthusiastic about them.’’ Independence under these proposals is 
made dependent on the outcome of a plebiscite to be taken in 1948, 
and even should this be granted it has two further conditions which, 
Dr. Moncado states, are anathema to loyal Independista ; first, American 
goods must have free access of the islands, while Philippine exports 
are to be taxed in accordance with the American -Tariff Law, and 
secondly, the United States Government proposes to retain their naval 
bases in the Philippines, and this Dr. Moncado foresees as exposing the 
new State to the danger of attack in the event of war in which the 
United States is a belligerent. 

The Partido Medernista stands for the determination by the United 
States Government of a fixed date for unconditional Philippine inde- 
pendence, and Dr. Moncado shares the sublime confidence of many of 
his countrymen, that having acquired the doubtful benefits of State- 
hood the Philippine Government can continue. to give its people the 
blessings of peace. Joun W. WHEELER-BENNETT. 
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105. PHILIPPINE UNCERTAINTY: an American Problem. By Harry B. 
Hawes. 1932. (New York: Century Co. 8vo. xvii + 360 pp. 
$3.00.) 

THE author of this book is a member of the United States Senate 
who, having served on a Committee of the Senate which considered Bills 
dealing with the autonomy of the Philippines, thereafter paid a visit 
of a few weeks to the islands themselves in order to study the question 
on the spot. Senator Hawes is quite frank about the limitations of his 
personal acquaintance with the Philippines and their peoples, but his 
book is worth reading for the information which it contains about the 
economic and political conditions in the islands. He is, of course, out 
to prove a case, namely, that the representative opinion of the Filipinos 
is in favour of independence and that, in consequence, they should be 
given their independence. The Senator, however, observes that this 
should be given “‘ on terms and conditions which will cause the least 
disarrangement in the economic relations between the United States 
and the Islands,’’ and he does not see how many big questions he is 
begging by this formula. Nevertheless, this book has a value as a 
well-informed presentation of the point of view of that large section of 
the people of the United States who believe that the Filipinos should 
have their independence—on certain conditions—for reasons different 
from those which move the other important section now working for 
the same end, namely, the producers of those products in the Southern 
States which clash with similar products from tHe Philippines. 

J. COATMAN. 


UNITED STATES 


106. A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE TO THE CIVIL War. By 
James Truslow Adams. 1933. (London: Routledge. 8vo. 
xvi + 428 pp. Illus.,maps. 18s.) 

107*. CAN AMERICA STAY AT HOME? By Frank H. Simonds. 1933. 
(London: Hamish Hamilton. 8vo. x + 377pp. Ios. 6d.) 
108*. INTERPRETATIONS, 1931-32. By Walter Lippmann. 1933. 

(London: George Allenand Unwin. 8vo. xi+ 361 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


THE author of The Epic of America has added to the debt which the 
English-speaking world already owes him by giving it a concise, lucid 
and readable history (illustrated) of his country from the time of its 
discovery to 1860, with a promise in the concluding paragraph of a 
second volume outlining the struggle for the maintenance of the great 
Federal Union whose achievement had surprised the optimist and 
disappointed the pessimist. It is only human that we should turn our 
attention mainly to his treatment of the events leading to the separation 
of daughter from mother, and it is a pleasure to record that Mr. Adams 
distributes his favours and disfavours with refreshing impartiality and 
without elaborate regard for the sensitiveness of descendants on either 
side of the water. There is no undue waving of flags but, on the 
contrary, there is a certain measure of what Americans call “ de- 
bunking,’’ and many students will thank him for putting the accent 
on the right syllable when necessary. The author is grateful to the 
Treaty of Ghent, which he regards as a Christmas present to the 


American people consisting of “‘ an almost precise century of time in , 


which to concentrate solely upon their own problems . . . with scarce 
a thought to the Old World ’’; he does not wish to imply that they 
were completely isolated, but they,did have an exceptional opportunity 
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of devoting their attention to domestic, economic and. sectional pro- 
blems instead of having to keep their eyes ever turned eastward 
overseas. 


Close upon these heels comes an old friend, Dr. Frank Simonds, 
asking, on the eve of the November Presidential Election, the question, 
“Can America stay at Home?” and the answer of “‘ Obviously Not”’ 
provokes a further query, ‘‘ What can the United States do to assist in 
ending a state of anarchy in Europe manifestly disastrous for American 
prosperity ? ”’ 

It is not practicable to devote too much space to his reply, but 
rather would we recommend the book as one which all interested in 
American relations with the Old World since the eventful days of 1914 
should read for themselves. Suffice it now to say that Dr. Simonds, 
whose syndicated articles are evidently made to conform with the 
editorial policy of American newspapers, which, in nine and one-half 
cases out of ten, invariably support the opposition in the Parliament of 
the World, reveals himself, when left to himself, as an outspoken critic 
of the conduct of affairs by Democratic and Republican (especially the 
latter) Administrations, and as a kindly observer of those other nations 
whose burdens have been increased by the policy, or lack of policy, of a 
World Power which has attempted to be “‘ international in its preach- 
ments and isolationist in its practices.’ What President Wilson’s 
fourteen points and the Covenant of the League really signified was the 
adoption of a new foreign policy based upon the “‘ Wilson Doctrine 
which asserted that henceforth the frontiers and political issues of 
Europe were of growing concern to the Government and people of the 
United States ’’; but so long as the United States fails to cooperate, 
and as long as American public opinion and statesmanship continue to 
reject any form of international responsibility, ‘‘ American concern for 
peace must continue to appear in all European eyes a transparent 
endeavour to combine the mission of John the Baptist with the method 
of Pontius Pilate.” 

Equally frank is the following : 

“ The Covenant of the League of Nations and the Pact of Paris were, in their 
origins, Anglo-Saxon. Both were devised by representatives of countries which 
actually enjoyed absolute security and complete satiety. They were designed to 
protect the United States and Great Britain against the only danger of war which 
menaced them, the danger of becoming involved in another continental conflict 
as they had been in the last.” 

The Debt question is treated boldly and with little or none of the 
confusion which exists in many men’s minds; Americans must come to 
share the common lot of British, Belgians and French, recognising at 
long last that, although the legality of their claims is beyond challenge, 
war debts and reparations are uncollectable and attempts to collect them 
are fraught with equally great disaster for debtor and creditor alike. 


Mr. Walter Lippmann has the happy faculty of being able to think 
and see clearly even in the darker parts of the forest, and he is becoming 
more and more the acceptable guide of those Americans who peer 
through the trees to discover where they and other nations may per- 
chance be at any particular juncture. His Essays, selected and edited 
by Mr. Allan Nevins, explain, but do not always excuse, the incidents 
of the latter half of 1931 and the first seven months of 1932—a period 
of deepening depression in America, facing radical changes and issues 
without the support of a common aim, of unbalanced payments, of 
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domestic and foreign debts, of kidnappings, Mayor Walker, and heavy 
clouds in the Orient, to say nothing of Great Britain and the gold 
standard. 

In America Mr. Lippmann inspires readers with hope for the new 
generation at the threshold of authority—a generation which has no 
emotional commitments to a past peopled by those who have been 
“‘ more interested in prophesying the future than in preparing for it, in 
guessing than in governing, in statistical curves than in statesmanship, 
in wishing than in willing.” 

In Europe he advocates Anglo-French cooperation. ‘‘ United they 
can begin to clear the air in Europe; disunited, at odds, they can only 
injure everyone, themselves included. They need have no fear of our 
displeasure if they unite.” LEGER. 


10o9*. THE Epic OF AMERICA. By James Truslow Adams. 1932. 
(London: George Routledge. 8vo. viii + 433 pp. 15s.) 

Tus book is not a narrative history of the United States in which 
the subject is viewed from its political, military, diplomatic, social, 
and economic facets, it is rather a picture painted on a great canvas 
with broad strokes of the brush. It is a story of a great and epic 
pageant. 

The author, who combines in himself both Latin-American and 
Southern Colonial stock, traces the story of his country from the 
immemorial times of the Aztecs and the Mayas through its colonial 
and revolutionary days, through the bitter struggle of the Civil War 
and the great movement towards the West, to the amazing period of 
prosperity at the close of the nineteenth and the beginning of the 
twentieth century, the return of the United States to Europe and her 
consequent further withdrawal after the Treaty of Versailles, and 
concludes finally with the year 1930, in which America’s post-War 
decade and post-War prosperity were over. 

It is a story of real drama showing the rise of a nation from a handful 
of starving Englishmen in Virginia to a people of 120,000,000 made 
up of all the races of the world. It is written with great feeling by an 
author who has his subject truly at heart, and is as readable as it is 
accurate. JoHN W. WHEELER-BENNETT. 


110*. THE CRISIS OF CAPITALISMIN AMERICA. ByM.J.Bonn. Trans- 
lated from the German by Winifred Ray. 1932. (New York: 
John Day Co. 8vo. 232 pp. $2.50.) 

This is the translation, for American readers, of Professor Bonn’s book, 
which, under the title Prosperity : Myth and Reality in American Economic 
Life, published earlier for English readers, was reviewed in the January 
1932 issue of this Journal. The present translation is well done. J.C. 


LATIN AMERICA 


rzz. LaDrpromaciA. By Dr. Ratl Rodriguez Araya. 1932. (Rosario, 
Republica Argentina. 8vo. 178 pp.) 

Dr. RopriGueEz has written this little volume with the laudable 
object of endeavouring to revise the Argentine practice of changing 
diplomatic representatives with the alternations of party government. 
By way of introductory information he gives a sketch of the evolution 
of diplomacy from the earliest times and follows this with a slight 
account of the rise of permanent, succeeding to occasional, embassies 
and argues in favour of the personnel being professional instead of 
casual. He then gives an account of the efforts which have already 
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been made in this direction in the Argentine Republic, hitherto without 
result. The task is a hard one, for not only has it often happened in 
South America that political opponents have been honourably exiled 
by being appointed to foreign posts, but where such posts are themselves 
desirable they are apt to be used as rewards for political support. 
Much useful matter is contained, including the texts of several Bills 
which have been stillborn and the opinions of eminent statesmen. 
WynpDuHAM A. BEwEs. 


112*, IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AMERICA. By André Siegfried. 1933. 
(London: Cape. 8vo. 128 pp. 53s.) 

Tuis is a disappointing book, but for this the distinguished author 
is not wholly to blame. It would, in fact, be grossly unfair to judge 
it by the standard of M. Siegfried’s previous works, for it is written 
with a vastly different purpose. It does not profess to be more than 
a brief travel-diary of general impressions, and had it not been for the 
natural desire of the author’s numerous friends to know something 
of his tour in South America, it may be doubted whether it would 
have been published at all. Most of the sections are concluded with 
a short note summing up the main events of political importance 
during the last two or three years. This arrangement allows M. 
Siegfried’s own diary-letters to stand intact, but it does not assist 
consecutive reading. 

M. Siegfried was impressed by the personalism apparent in South 
American governments, by the paramount importance to her destiny 
of the geographical structure of the continent, by the total absence of 
French thrift among the people alongside of a ready absorption of 
French culture among the intelligentsia, and by the irresistible growth 
of American financial influence. His most interesting passages are 
those in which he conveys his shrewd remarks on the European origin 
of certain aspects of South American life, and the similarities between 
the Americas, North and South. 

It may seem invidious to draw attention to the misspelling of 
proper names, but they are numerous in this book. Bernades (for 
Bernardes) and Varga (for Vargas) are examples. If the /i/de is used, 
as it should be, on such a word as “ Sefior,” why must it be omitted 
on ‘‘ Compaiiia,” ‘“‘ montajia,” etc.? ‘‘ Colombia ’’ appears correctly 
in the text, but figures on the map as ‘“‘ Columbia.” K. G. GRUBB. 


INDIA AND BURMA 


113. RECONSTRUCTION AND EDUCATION IN RuRAL INDIA. By Prem 
_ Lal. 1932. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 262 pp. 
IOs. 


Tuts book, which has a foreword by Rabindranath Tagore, repre- 
sents a contribution to the study of the Indian problem which is 
heartily to be welcomed. It studies the vast question of the improve- 
ment of rural life in India in the light of the programme carried on at 
Sriniketan, the remarkable institute for rural reconstruction founded by 
Rabindranath Tagore. Rather more than half of the book describes 
the activities and ideals of the Institute, and forms the best account of 
these which the reviewer has hitherto come’across. Particularly 
valuable is the chapter which describes the numerous industrial, as well 
as educational and agricultural activities of Sriniketan. 

One hundred years ago this year, Macaulay, speaking in the House 
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of Commons on the Charter Act of 1833, described the task of the 
British in India as no less than “‘ the stupendous process of the recon- 
struction of a decomposed society.”” There is ample evidence in this 
book of the existence of vast tracts of this great task still unachieved. 
More and more, earnest and responsible Indian leaders are coming to 
understand, and to admit, that the reconditioning of village life in 
India is one of the basic conditions of Indian nationhood, and in 
various directions we see practical effect being given to the recognition 
of this. The great Nationalist leader, the late Mr. C. R. Das, at the 
end of his life turned to a policy of rural uplift and reconstruction as the 
best contribution which he or anybody else could make to the Indian 
Nationalist movement, and in both Bengal and Madras to-day we 
see former political leaders concentrating their attention on practical 
problems of village-life improvement to the neglect of mere political 
activity. Students of Indian affairs should watch this movement 
carefully, and Mr. Prem Chand Lal’s book will give them a foundation 
of knowledge and thought on which to base their study. Soberly and 
sensibly written, it is a real service to those who want to understand 
the essentials of the problems now before the British and Indians in 
India, and, incidentally, it shows what great resources of Indian 
brain and character there are available for cooperation in the “‘ stupen- 
dous process ’’ which Macaulay mentioned. J. COATMAN. 


114. BURMA AND BEyonD. By Sir J. George Scott. 1932. (London: 
Grayson and Grayson. 8vo. 349pp. 18s.) 


WITH the exception of the last chapter and part of the first, this 
book deals entirely with the still little-known peoples and States on the 
east and north-east of Burma—the Karens, Kachins, and Shans, and 
the savage, head-hunting Wa, who are the farthest east of the peri- 
pheral folk of this part of the Burmese frontier. It is a fascinating 
book, well written and well illustrated, with any amount of archzo- 
logical and anthropological lore most charmingly conveyed to the 
reader. Long first-hand knowledge of the countries and the peoples 
described, and much accurate research into history, folk-lore, and 
primitive life, industries and amusements, have contributed to the 
making of this book and given it that indefinable ‘‘ something ’’ which 
all great travel books have. To students of economics, and particu- 
larly of the economics of the British Empire, there is instruction as 
well as delight to be found in the author’s description of the “‘ economic 
impact’ of modern civilisation on these remote highlanders and their 
dawn-world simplicity. In particular, Chapter XVI, ‘‘ Description of 
Shan-Land,” is commended. The word “ great” in connection with 
travel books was not used lightly, a sentence or two back. This is a 
great book and one which ought to be read by everybody who is 
interested in the queerer byways of our human society. The con- 
cluding chapter on ‘‘ The Burmese People,”’ by .“‘ G. E. Mitton,” is a 
valuable and interesting study in the changing and developing human 
scene in Burma and should enable even those with no personal know- 
ledge of the country to understand much of its present and even future 
problems and conditions. J. COATMAN. 


ERRATUM 


The writer of the review of Dr. Ichihashi’s Japanese in the United 
States in the last issue of this Journal, pp. 281-2, is “‘ H. F. Angus,” 
and not H. F. Angell as is there stated. 
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